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abound i in the writings | of medical. men, 
ficians, and philoſophers of dif- 


ua —_ 1 which they have been com- 


municated, it is preſumed. are only par- 5 
tially ſo; but although. they all relate to 
Vor. 1. 1 a | 


diſorders 
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s and of various countries. Ma- 
eſe fafts have been long known, 
from the late period, and foreign | 
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3 | PREFACE. 


_ cxliforders which are common in 1 
nations and are daily becoming more fre- 
quent, and are univerſally lamented, as 
. conſtituting the greateſt calamity to which 
mankind is ſubjeR; yet it is generally con- 
feſſed, that the attempts to throw light on 
their real nature have been very few, and 
theſe few have not been ſucceſsful. 


If we except Dr. ArnoLD,- of Lei- 
- ceſter, no other author of this country 


has written fully on the ſubject of Mental 


Diſcaſes. Monſieur Doron is the only 
author, fince the time of SAuvacts, who 
has written ſyſtematically on them in 
France; and although the German preſs 
has ſent forth a vaſt number of publica- 
tions which relate to diſeaſes of the hu- 
man mind, yet they are only collections 
of caſes, hiſtories of individual diſeaſes, 
or accounts of new remedies; for no au- 
thor of that learned nation, at leaſt as far 
as wy knowledge, of their literature ex- 
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Above 6x years a 80 1 ert formed the 


tion of the mind and body, or rather on 


the influence which they mutually exerton 
each other; but after having dedicated all 


the leiſure time I could beſtow to the ſub- 
jet for upwards of two years, I diſco- 
vered what indeed mature reflexion might 
previouſly have convinced me of, that I 


had engaged myſelf in an almoſt endleſs 


-form, it would have been neceſſary to 
have deſcribed not only all the various 
changes which the body, both in its heal- 
chy and diſeaſed ſtate; undergoes, from 
the influence of each faculty of the hu- 


man mind while actively employed, and | 
from the influence of each Paſſion; hut 


| it would alſo have been neceſſary to 


have deſcribed the various, altered and 


50 N „ a 2. | l morbid 
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morbid phenomena, which are produced 5 
in the mind, by the action and re- action of 
the body, both in health and under diſeaſe: 
this labour appeared to me, then, to be 
ſo much the more unneceſſary, as I found 
the ſubject had been well treated by a 
foreign writer of great ingenuity and 


learning: I mean D. Joun AvevusTus 


Unzes, in a work, entitled Erfte Gr unde 


eines Phy fiologie der eigentlichen thiertſchen 


Naturthieriſcher K een Lei Pig, 1 77 a . 


Alhough I was, anions, ts to 
give up my plan, I had proceeded tao far 
in this attractive branch of medical ſci- 
ence, and had met with ſo many unin- 
veſtigated objects, that I could not quit 
the field without making other reſeatches; 
and, accordingly, I directed all. the at- 
tention I was able to beſtow to the mor- 
bid nen of the human mind, 76 


Abou the time 1 am a ſpeaking 0 of 1 1 re- 
it > ceived | 


i 2 
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an from Germany, among. a number 
of works which had been recommended 
to me by my eſteemed and learned friends, 
Profeſſor BLUMENBAGH and Profeſſor Ak- 
 NEMANN, of the Univerſity of Goettin- 
gen, one which greatly intereſted me. It 
Vas da gaxine Sum Erfobrung lie-. 
zine e of Plychological eee 5 This 
work. conſiſts of no leſs than eight vo- 


bers under the direction of two learned 
Pſychologiſts, \CnanLEs: Pau 1 Mo- | 
'RITZ and 'SALOMON Manon... In this 
work J found what 1 had not. yet met 
pas in any other publication, a number 
of well- authenticated caſes. of; inſane 
| aberration of mind, narrated i ina full and 
ſatisfaCtory manner, without -a view to 
. any ſyſtem. whatever: for the Magazine i 
s almoſt entirely made up of caſes-yhich 
are ſent to its editors hy different hands, 
and the greateſt pen of: chem are without 
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Mich eBntilient Jet is, Led NEW OY 
| mented, that by far tlie greateſt number ö 


caſes contained in this work: areninte- 


reſting to the phyſician.” The Gert 
almoſt equal ourſelves i in a fondriefs' for 


; what is wonderful; and it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that the Plychological Magazine 
contains à rich and ample ſtock of mate- 


Hals with "which this frail defire may be 
gratified- The hiſtories" of prophetic 

Areams, küren infpirations a and warn- 
ings, oe upy too much of is ölK H 
and, ihdependently of theſe, the long 


and Aten tedious were of the tin 
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The een of this ee wick - 
very: Zmoment that my mind Was full 


of the fubject, did not fail, as may be 
eaflly imagined, to give freſh vigour to 
| wy * 1 extracted heſe, e as 
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DE met WI in the Mork, a5 Wultratzons 
: of particular doRines,gr.allertions,,,, 
Jo neigt 503 lo αν In ob ad 
b I es urged, ig, the Hulk inflance,, 9 
dhe Rudy. of this gbſqure brangh. of medi- 
dl (Fence, hy 2, partigylas bent of mind, 
nds afteryards exejted, to proceed. ia 
it by the aſſiſtance which-ggas thrown. 1 in 
my way, a, ſenſe of duty ie * 
ſelf, tortheſę motives, and ,obliged me to 
direct my whole attention to it. My du | 
atiop, as a public teacher, rendered i it ne- 
ceſſary that I ſhould ſatisfy myſelf, as to 
the nature of thoſe things in 1 pre- 
ſumed. to inſtruc. others. he works | 
which. I. had peruſed, on che 1 50 of 
inſanity, did not do ſa. and I determined 
therefore, to. make it an, object of ſerious | 
| thought. - How far I have ſucceeded in 
throwing more light on the nature of 
mental diſeaſes, than thoſe have done 2 


b. , eee me in Fg : rn. 
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other Laules of nder are wa with, 
for, of the vatious objeAs with Which 


. tod haſtily examined, and ſome 
reſiſt examination either from 


nee, 
bf Kiowledge;''4s'not for ue 10 te 


- Who has beſtowack les 


3 on the fubje@/ chan 1 hiave dene can 
be ſo fully aware of the imperfections of 
Y the work. They who firſt travel into un- 


Known count ies ſeldom foreſee al ; 1 
difficulties they are to W e 


theſe regions 'abound, © ſome nedeſſa- 
rily eſcape obfervation, others are of 


cauſes 
which are peculiar to their nature, or from 


5 want of proper means for inveſti gation. 85 


But, in regard to all theſe, it is allowable 


to indul ge the hope, that time and expe- 
rience will not only rectify whatever is 
erroneous, but alſo ppy whatever is 
. defective. 1280 5 


The method which I have wept, 
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- else rs uc is that 
of Analyfis. This is degenuine touch. 
lone of truth, not onhy in matters of 
external ſenſe, but alſo in objefis of ab- 
firaQ reaſon; for, as in conducting this | 
mode of inquiry, every eonſtituent or 
elementary part muſt be ſeparately! ex» 
_ mined, it is the ſureſt way of detetting 
error; and as all complex i 
clear, in proportion as the individus 
parts of which they are compoſed are 
diſtinctly re; preſented 1 in the mind, ſo it 
is the beſt” mode of <a: well | 
founded I. Fs cox 4.8588 bite bil. 
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15 nk" to dal i vibe. 
ceſs, much depends on the previous 
knowledge of the perſon who condut̃ts 
it. | It is evidently required, that he who 


undertakes to examine this branch of 


ſcience in this way, ſhould be acquainted 

with the human mind in its ſane ſtate; and 
— that he ſhould n. be capable of ab- 
. : ſtracting 


x 7 *REF Ack. 


AriQing his own mind from khinſel{/ent 
placing it before him, as it were, Io as to 
examine it with the freedom; and with the 
_ impartiality of a natural hiſtorian; but he 
alſo ſhould be able to take a calm and clear 
view of every cauſe which; tends to affect 
the healthy operations of mind, and to 
trace their effects. He ſhould be able to 
mind is modelled by inſtruction. Hewho 
cannot do this will never proceed. farther 
in knowledge than what he has acquired 
by books. or by tuition; and how very 


limited this knowledge is, in regard to the 
pathology of the human mind, need not 
mo pa ag nes 03. 1:6 al: 


— 


) pea: lan, 
When the. 3 of. e is com: . 
pleted, the moſt uſeful and difficult part 
remains; that of applying the reſult, or 
general principle, to explain and arrange 
the individual facts. It is this, indeed, 
w which diſtinguiſhes the. man of ſcience 
from 


"PREFACE: | 4 "ew 


from the mere ſcholar. It is, of alb men- 
tal. employments, ther moſt difficult, the 
moſt liable to error and yet the moſt va- 
luable when well accompliſhed. : It: is the 
abridgment of facts and ſimplification of 
all knowledge: © Experience and obſerva- 
tion teach us a vaſt crowd: of facts. We 
multiply cheſe by analyzing their inlans- 
lying them we generally obtain a no- 
ledge;of the cauſes of a number of their 
properties, and often of the cauſe of 
their production; ard we are thus 
enabled to reduce a number off effects 
under a few general principles. Hence 
the utility of this proceſs. But that 
it is a proceſs which is often dange- 
-rons; and even hurtful to ſcience, muſt | 
alſo be admitted. It is dangerous when 
ve try to reduce general principles under 
principles ſtill more general, or, as it 
were, to find out the ultimate ſouree of 
all our — for where are the facts 
N to N us in ac a reſearch?. The ulti- 

e VVV mate 
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mate principles are excluded from human 
reſearch, but, unfortunately, not not from 
human curioſity. It is hurtful to ſcience 
_ when a man of genius attempts to reduce 
the fats of any branch of ſcience under 
general principles while the facts them- 
ſelves are too ſcanty; to admit of juſt con- 
> cufions Going — for then wild hypo- 
ſes m ariſe. Let not this 
| be conſtrued into an opinion, 
that hypotheſis is uſeleſs. There is a pe- 
riod in knowledge when it muſt be in- 
dulged in if we mean to make any pro- 
greſs. It is that period when the facts are 
too numerous to be recollected without 
- general principles, and yet where the 
fats are too few to conſtitute a valid the- 
ory. If the ate form of an edifice 
is often the principal motive with men 
for examining its internal ſtructure; ſoit 
is in ſcience, that the ſplendor of an by- 
; potheſis, and. the. deſire of proving its f 
* are more re frequent motivesifor re- 
= | ſearch 
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| PREFACE, - "a 
ſearch than a mere e love of knowledge. 
But to return to e ex ane of my 


e | 
"The objets of my inquiry are the 


cauſes of inſanity, and the various dic 
| eaſed affections of the human mind, if 
ſuch an expreſſion can be admitted. The 
order into which I have arranged theſe, | 
in conſequence of the inveſtigation which 
has been inſtituted, is founded on the 

analogy which the cauſes of mental de- 
rangement have with each other. I make 
four claſſes of cauſes. iſt. Phyſical or 
corporeal cauſes; adly, Over- exertion of 
the mental faculties; gdly, A diſpropor- 
tionate activity of ſome of the ſaid facul- 
ties; and laſtly, The DOT or their! in- 
fl uence. 1 


Fre rom a this divifion of the ſubjeRt ariſes : 
the diviſion. of my work. It is divided : 
into three parts. or books, In the firſ} . 

# | e 
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„„ PREVACE: 


* inquire | into the phyſical br corporeal 


cauſes of delirium and otlie r derarige- 
ments of mind. In che ſecond, the va- 


rious morbid changes which each faculty 


of che human mind is lupject to, either 
from an over-ſttaining,” or from an 'origi- 
nal or acquired diſptoportionate activity, 
are inveſtigated; and in the laſt book I 

treat of the paſſions. The reader muſt 


excuſe me f I dwell a little longer on 
7 this plan, fince it becomes neceſſary to do 
ſo, in order to point out the reaſon why 
| certain ſubjects have been treated which, 
at firſt view, might not ſeem” abſolutely 
we to the A acer _ n 8 


e 


>: * - . 
; 3 3 8 3 
K+ tf. v x 4 


The phyſical 561 6 of f delirium ſüch - 


as the corporeal effects of various exceſ- 


fes, exceſſive heat, ſudden tranſitions of 
temperatufe, fevers, certain poiſons, &e, 


neceſſarily act in a phyſical manner on 


8 human frame. They produce morbid 


alterations 


4 1 
CCC VO * 
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alterations in the living ſolids, wal theſe h 
generally affect the fluids. Some of the 
cauſes of this claſs operate moſt power- 
| fully on the heart and arteries and ab- 
ſorbent ſtem, others operate with moſt 
force on the brain and nerves; but, in all 
caſes, not only ſenſation, but the action 
of the mental faculties are diſturbed in 
conſequence of theſe phyſical cauſes. To 
trace their operation, then, with ſucceſs, 
it becomes neceſſary to be well acquainted 
with the general offices and properties of 
the living ſolids. But as it is probable, 
that many readers, into whoſe hands this 
work may fall, are not fully acquainted 4 
With theſe ſubjects, 1 have Judged it ne- 
ceſſary to begin with the doctrines of 
Irritability and Senſibility, as explanatory 
of many of the data on which much of 
the reaſoning that follows is founded; 
and as containing many ax ioms to which 
frequent reference is made. This be- 
| cores fo much the. more : neceflary, alſo, 
1 1 


— 
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as I entertain peculiar notions concerning 
the manner in which corporeal ſenſation 
zs carried on, and as the phenomena of 
: many illuſions, to which our anderſtand- 
ing is expoſed, are to be accounted for 
by theſe. The remaining chapters of this 
book require no comment. They follow 
each other in a natural order, and lead to 
a general but conciſe hiſtory of the prin- 
cipal phenomena of delirium, and to the 
_ eftabliſhing of certain fixed notions con- 
| nen /” 3 


In the Sand boak 1 ſpeak of the ail | 

eaſes of each faculty of the human mind, 
and alſo of many kinds of general diſtur- 
bance in our intellectual part, which are 
occaſioned by peculiar faults in the facul- 
ties. It is here that I have combined the 
phyſiology, or natural hiſtory of the 
_ with: its een or e Raf. 
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l julliy xewarks. 171 Cujuſque 
morbi tanta eſt magnitudo quantum * 


natur ali ſtatu recedit, RAU: vero re- 
cedat, is ſolus noyit qui naturalem habi, 
tum ad amuſſim,tenuerit.”,. This may be 

1 be partie icularly due ingxegarf to 
| Heaſes of the mind;;; for, except a 
: a make himſelf well acquainted 


| with, the natural ſtate of each offt its 


faculties, it; is ĩimpoſſihlE for him t know 
either che approach, progreſs, or violence 
olf its diſeaſes; and, as a farther induces 

ment for medical 1 


that if they be not well acquainted with 


the phenomena of mind, both, ig zits 


natural tand diſeaſed ſtate, they,will gfign 


be ſubjeRed to much uncalinefs and aux; 


ety | when deſired ta give a degided 


opinion on many caſes of ſuppoſed or 
real mental derangement: for, not being 


atisfied in their on minds, ar rathen 
not ot knowing how to arrive at a ſatisfac- 1 


Vor- f tory 


en” to hay aten 
tion 19. this ſubject, it may he added. 


ne er 25 8 
a — Ae: 


77 p . nn mn ered eg ei nt 


MP to ns e is omitted. 


Rete I have, p 
on the phyſiology of theſe wonderful | 
affections of our moral part. In this 1 
hope to be excuſed, not only as very lit- 
tle has hitherto been done, with à view of 
ehieidating their influence on mind and 
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„ 


tory contlufion; as to the ſanity or i kala 
nity of certain individuals, - they will 
remain doubtful and will heſitate What to 


| pronounce, and, conſequently, | will ap- 


pear in an inferior light to what men, who 
are ſuppoſed to be maſters of their profeſ- 


8 Vent to be defitonsof e in. 


179915 Jt 


5 Hebore 1 finiſh 4 3 I Have to 


offer on this bock, I ought to acknow- 
denſe che phyfiological part as much as 


poſſible, but 1 truſt that nothing ch 


ES of 8 


The third ba treats: of ws: e Pb 
thaps, dwelt too much 


_ but inaſmuch as the analyſisof the 
| \ paſſions 


ww - 


of the various ; works I have FORT 


arrangement i 18 expoſed to much eritie 
inaſmuch as it is intirely* founded on a 


| than" on che more 


rarrler- 55 . 
affions ely weceMliry to the un- 
 derftanding th thei realer won * e ; 


ration, 


; x - 4 « 


Such are cle Hibs of n my TONY 8 


ing, and ſuch the plan according to 
which 1 have endeavoured to accbmplim 
it. It remains that I ſhould ſay ſomething 


LS 


Ada: tholk MAID 1 Hae peruſed 


with ſerious attention is that of the learn 
ed Dr. AxnoLD. ' Like the Pfychological 


Magazine, which I have already men- 
tioned, it contains a ſufficient number of 
facts to build a ſyſtem on, but I muſt 
confeſs, that to. me Dr. ARNOUD's: own 


a 9 * 


gratuitous diſtinction between ideas and 


notions, and on the apparent variety of 


theſe which occur in inſanity, rather f 


wt nature of 
6» 5 „ 
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the; diſeaſes themſelves.;., Dr. A. makes 


but one genus of inſanity; and of this 
genus he makes ſeveral Tpecies, which he 


arranges under two diviſions. Mr. Lock . 


had obſerved, that all. our ideas are either 
obtained by means of our external ſenſes, 
or by reflexion; and, accordingly, he 
ſays, all our ideas are either ideas off ſen- 
ſation, or ideas of reflexion.. WT Dy. A. .. 
chooſes to confine the term ideas to the 


| firſt of Ether 5 end, t . Wed cl; 15 $:þ 


| cies of Fa aha diſorder. ex ciſts 3 0 


5 in che ideas « or in the notions, ſo he reduces 


theſe ſpecies, as has beenalready obſerved, 
under two general diviſions; the firſt he 
calls Ideal Inſanity, the ſecond Netional Iuſa. 


nity. The firſt is characterized by a deliri- 
um, ariſing from an error in the ideas of a 


perſon; the ſecond, by a delirium ariſing 


from an error in his notions. Of Jdeal ; 


Infor he makes the 5c four following ſpe- 
6 cies : : 
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cies: iſt nne ad. Incoherent; gd. 


Maniacal; Ath. Senſitive. Of Notional 


Inſanity-he conſtitutes: nine ſpecies: 1ſt. 
- Delufive; 2d. Fanciful; gd. Whimſical; 
4th. Impulſive; pth. Scheming; 6th. Vain 


or Self- important; 7th. Hypochondria- 


cd oi. pi 9. e 
i le I ae to adi out High er- 
rors in jud gment to which this arrange- 


ment appears to me to give birth, I can- 
not avoid taking notice of the ſingularity, 
and very unſcientific. nature of ſome of 


- the appellations. One might as well pre- 
tend to diſtinguiſh water from all watery 
fluids, by the name of aqueous water, or 


wine from other liquors by calling it vi- 


nous; as to pretend to diſtinguiſh one ſpe- 


cies. of inſanity from another, by calling 
it maniacal inſanity, and another by the 
name of phrenitic inſanity, or a third by 
the name of incoherent: for, ſurely, eve- ; 
. 1 maniac is phrenitic, gots and ineo | 


ae 
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kbrenty' if theſe tems are to be ben in 
the ſenſe in which they are commonly 
and properly received. The ſame thing 
may be obſerved in regard to many of the 
terms by which Dr. A. diſtinguiſt 
various ſpecies of N otional inſanity, 


But I wah 3 4 8 * 
- this grand diviſion of inſanity, that it is 
not founded in nature, although the 
Doctor very ftrenuouſly aſſerts this. It 
is, in fact, impoſſible to reduce the greater 
number of caſes of inſanity, which we 
daily meet with in the courſe of practice, 
not only under any of the ſpecies which 
he mentions, but even under the genera ; 
for, admitting Dr. A's diſtinction between 
ideas and notions, I will venture to aſſert, 
and indeed we need only look into ſome 
of the numerous caſes, narrated in his 
work, for the proof, that one and the 
ſame inſane perſon ſhall have both 
erroneo us ideas, and erroneous notions, 
in 


cd 0 <= 5; 


12 


confderad as par 1 


RA,. AX 


in which he. firmly, believes, . The 


divifion 4 khis, that 420 tends to ere. 
ate confuſion: in the mind, as to the 


real nature of many of my diſcaſes ; | thus 


n of an 1 mania, are, , ow 


2 brought under the ſame genus with 


Ikuſions, however, are only to be 
diſeaſes of the hu- 
man mind, i in compariſon with mania, 
for a perſon who labours under an inſane 


and be able to exerciſe his judgment as 


correctly as moſt men do, except in ſuch 


matters as have a reference to, or rather 


aſſociation with the objects of his illuſion. 
One facult 
affected, and that only at particular times. 
But, in mania, the judgment is in oppo- 
| ſition to the conviction of every healthy 
perſon, in every circumſtance which actu- 
ates the patient, and all the faculties of 


only of his mind is morbidly 


the 


l | _ Th 


* 
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the mind are - diſordered." But what 
appears ſtill more! ſingular 5 55 
Dr. A: deſcribes the diſeaſe reer 
moſt all phyſicians have agreed to call 
hypochondriaſis, not only as a ſpecies of 
ideal taſanity, which he chooſes. to call 
ſenſitive inſanity ;* but alſo''as'a ſpecie 
7 of bi notional  Inſatiity, which he deno- 
miiraates Vpocböndriatal infuninyo" His de- 
finition of ſenfitive inſanity Lis this. 
* ſenſitive ifanity I mean that in 
*: which the diſorder ſhews itſelf -chiefly, 
* remarkably, in the erroneous Imager 
* which are excited: in the mind, rela- 
t tive to the perſon's on form, ub. 
1 Hance o or other fenfible gualities or con- 
* zents; and which are not only eontrary 
to truth, but often inconſiſtent with | 
the nature 6f things, and almoft al- 
Ways contradictory to the teſtimony of 
« thoſe about them.“ He then proceeds 
to tell us, that of the patients Who la- 
| bour under this s inſanity, Tome 1 imagine 


them- ; 
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Ale to be dee others dogs; 
ſome lions, cats, cows, cuckoos, nightin- 
gales, earthen veſlels, pipkins, jars, tea- 

pots, &c. This, however, is the true 
character of Hypochondriaſis, as will be 
proved in the body of the preſent work, 
and certainly is not elucidated by: the | 
eee in 1 which D Dr. A. has ee it. 


| The 3 of M. W is more 
ſcientific than that of Dr. Ax xo D, but 
it is extremely incomplete in What re- 
gards the diſeaſes which diſturb human 
reaſon. Mr. D. is a. man who is, evi- 
dently, well acquainted with the mind 
in its natural ſtate, and indeed the greater 
part of the work is entirely taken up in 
pſychological and phyſiological diſquiſi- 
tion, the only diſeaſes which he de- 
ſcribes being idiotiſm, mania, melancholy, 
and bypochondriaſj s. On theſe ſubjects 
he does not bring forward 88 _ : 

new; Ry | N ; 


xi | PREFACE. 
It will be evident to thoſe medical rea- 


ders who have duly ſtudied their profeſ- 
ſion, that, in conſequence of the analyſis 
which I have inſtituted, many of the diſ- 
eaſes which the celebrated Sauvacks, 
and SAGAR have given a place to among, 
the mental diſeaſes, are not to be conſi- 
dered as ſuch. In the order Hallucina- 
tiones, for inſtance, I have not admitted 
any illuſions which evidently ariſe from 
diſeaſes of the external lenſes, - ſuch as 
the Suffufio, Diplopia, Syrigmus. As to 
the order Morofitates,. of Sauvaces, 
there is hardly any one of the ſixteen 
ſpecies which he mentions, which, in my 
opinion, have any title to be conſidered 
as belonging to the claſs of Ye/aniz, if 
ve except Neſtaigia and Panaphobia, which 
are mere varieties of melancholy. The 
arrangements of Six CHARLES LIXNE 
and VoctL are ſubje& to more nume- 
rous exceptions, which it would be 
e | ö tedious 
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ilk: and unneceſſary. to repeat, inaſ- 
much as the noſological arrangement of 
_ theſe en is generally _ ONS aeg 
. 


Of the: au uthors wha: | abou NE they | 
13 not written expressly on the ſub- 
ject of mental diſorders, have yet yielded 
me much aſſiſtance, there is a very long 


liſt. The moſt uſeful of theſe authors, 


and their works, I ſhall now enumerate, 
in caſe others, who chooſe to write on 


£ the ſame ſubject, may alſo wiſh to go to 


the fountain head. Thoſe of our Britiſh 
Pſychologiſts, ſuch as Lock, HART- 
' LEY, RE1D, PRIESTLEY, STEWART, and 
Kaims, need not be mentioned. Of 
foreign authors, the following are thoſe 
from whom I have derived moſt advan- 
tage; UNzER, Whoſe work has been 
already named; F EDER, | Profeſſor of 
Moral nr in the Univerſity of 

Gottingen, 
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Gottingen, whoſe excellent work on the 

Human Will, it is greatly to be lamented, 5 
is not tranſlated into Engliſh. Ewan, 
on the Human Heart, (Leber das Menſch- 
leche Herz; ;) an intereſting work, which 
does not. appear to be much read even in 
Germany: Schuipr's Experimental Seeltn- | 
lebre, or Experimental Pſychology ; KRU- 
GER'S ditto; MIER Leber die Gemilth 
bewegungen; HERZ Ueber den Schwindel; 
| WEICKHARD'S' Phileſophiſche - Arzt, or 
Philo ſophical Phyfician; Cox DIILLIc's Art 

dle Penſer; Tissor's Works on the Nerves, 5 
and or the Diſeaſes of Men of Letters. 


In regard to the ſtyle of this work, I 
may obſerve, that the principal quality . 
I have aimed at has been perſpicuity. 
This avowal will ſufficiently apologize to 

the candid. critic, for the want of elegance 

which may appear in ſeveral parts of it; 
” number of inaccurate e and 


po 


.\ 
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typographical errors have eſcaped my 

| obſervation; as an apology for which, I 
can only offer the interruption I have met 
with, during the printing of the work, 
from my le&ures and other profeſſional 
avocations, joined to the want of practice 
in this mechanical part of authorſhip. 
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* | | on TRRITABILITY. | 


the diſtinction between the principle of irrita- 
bility and the nervous energy, and aſcribes 


the action of the heart, and arteries, and the 


periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines to the in- 
fluence of the former. The action of the 


« heart” he ſays « is neither cauſed nor altered 


* by ſenſation. - The fibres of the heart, by 


« virtue of the impulſe of the vital blood con- 
-<« tained in the ventricles, are repeatedly irri- 


* tated and exerted to contraction and pul- 
« ſation, and the irritation' being quickly re- 


« moved, they are relaxed and return to their 
te natural poſition. In another place, he 
aſcribes the convulſi ve motion into which the 
muſcles of animals are thrown; upon 2 
cation of acrid liquors, to this ſubtle in 


ence; he takes notice that the ads 
- muſcles continue during fleep, and after deca- 
pitation, when all feeling is aboliſhed, and ac- 
counts for the phenomena by ſuppoſing them ta 
be poſſeſſed of irritability. The only thing 


which renders his doctrine in any degree ob- 
fcure, and which has probably given riſe to the 


» 14 8 \ * 5 4 n he 


commonly received opinion that his idbaz-on 
ange were . is an Fexprofion which 


on IRRITABILITY. #3. 


| he often. employs. He makes uſe of 8 
perception and perceptible to denote that pro- 
perty of the muſcles by which they receive the 

action of a ſtimulus, and which we expreſs by 
the word irritable: but he takes much pains to 
eſtabliſh an accurate diſtinction between the 
perception of the nerve, of which he alſo ſpeaks, | 
and the perception of the irritable fibre, call. 
ing the firſt perceptio. ſanſitiva, and the her EY 
” . naturalis., See AUS, No. *. | 
oats 177 wideurs 
. ee this ſubjet me fat 
war than GLys80x did, and by the force of 
the facts on which it was founded, the repu- 
tation which he himſelf enjoyed, and the re- 
ſpe paid to his authority, the hypotheſis was 

ſoon ſpread through all the ſchools of Europe. 

But it was not received in ll of them with 
equal readineſs. . It was contended that the 

79 principle was the ſame with'that'of the nerves, 
and it was therefore ſuppoſed that muy/cular 

action depended on ſenſation. The muſcles it 

was imagined, elt as it were the ſtimuli which 
were applied to them, and it was in conſe= < _ 0 
* of this feeling that they contracted. 5 

WM) = GLy880N | 
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pended entirely on the nervous energy (vis 
nerugſ e % Nd todos 
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action ae well when the nerve or nerves 
585 ae: ne were; d irritated, as. 


ho thett eir own. ibis. 11 it was aſked, upon 
what principle it was to be e 
the muſcles of animals from which the ſenſo- 
rium had been removed by decollation, con- 
inued move for many hours afterwards, as 
in beheaded frogs, turtles, newtes, &c. it was 
„ that in ages 


and that as ans: any 
15 i demie ina nerve, ſo long could, the 
- muſcles move to which that nerve was ſent. 
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the appearances eh: occur üs pee 
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ve ſhould, perhaps, never arri ve at eee = 


* a e 
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fince Ne them: nervous s and 2 4 


: — — The «fineſt necdie 


when thruſt intò any muſcle of a living animal — | 


Ar ay: aaron: it e ee en 


place in conſequence * the rr be N 
to a peculiar vis igſita inherent in them, or to the 


nervous energy? But in extending our view: 
to the reſt of the red world, ſuch à num- 


ber of facts f reſent themſelves/as are ſufficient 
to ken convidtion. to the mind of. any ways 
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wo it can e rin . here ar 
| many organized bodies poſſeſſed of a faculty of 
motion. which: is totally diflin& from that pro- 
duced. by mechanical impulſe, or chemical at- 
| e VV traction, 
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traction, i maſmuch as it is only peculiar tei 


during their living ſtate; and that this motion 


is excited by the application of ſtimuli ; that 
it follows the ſame laws with animal motion; 


is augmented by the application of addi- 
tional ſtimuli, and diminiſhed by withdraw 


ing the ſame, and is evidently affected by 


the health of the organized body itſelf; and 
further, if it be proved that theſe bodies, poſ- 


or any thing which has a reſemblance to them, 
0 follows, as a neceſſary deduction, that 


there is a principle of motion (irritability, or 


whatever other name may be given it,) diſtinct 
from nervous energy, and alſo diſtinet om 
the gan nts of mechanical motion. = 43 
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It i is among the e vegenies; and! War f claſt 


of animals, that the organized-bodies alluded 


to are principally to be found, The. ſtamina 


of the barberry when pricked by a pin, or any 


other fine ſharp inſtrument, are immediately 
thrown into evident motion; when the leaves 
of the averrboa carumbola are touched, they 
n thetnſelves together ; ; thoſe of the mimo/a 
M | | | pudica, 


ſuch motion, have no brain or nerves, 


0 1 


ws 


5 on IARITABILITY\ „ 
| pudics; or ſenſitive plant, do the-ſame.thing, 


_ eitherwhen ſtimulared by the touch, by electri 


City, or by ammonia. The leaves ↄf the plant | 


called, Venus's fly-trap,, (Dionæa muſcipula) 
are beſet on their edges with ſharp prickles: 
theſe leaves are endowed with a conſiderable 


portion of irritability, for when an inſect 


crawls between them they immediately cloſe 


themſelves, and ſqueeze the little, animal to 


death. Any perſon poſſeſſed of this rare pat 
may eaſily convince himſelf of its powers ;. for 
by irritating the inſide of the leaves with a 


piece of ſtraw, or graſs, the motion is im- 


mediately produced. The moving plant, 


( bedyſarum Crans) is poſſeſſed of evident mo- 


tion; it is excited by the ſtimulus. of the rays 


of the ſun: for as ſoon as theſe fall wpon it, its 
leaflets immediately commence their motion; 


and when the plant 1 | withdrawn from the 
ſolar light, the motion ceaſes. Many others, 
beſides theſe already enumerated, are endowed 
with a faculty of motion in an eminent degree, 


ſuch as the .oxalis ſenſitiua, 3 1555 
_ ci Oe and Fug ifolia, e. 
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= \ Theſe facts are adduced: with the iw ef 
| benz the truth of what was fo 

aſſerted, that there is a faculty of motion if 

tinct from that produced by mechanical cauſes, 
and reſiding in bodies i in the ſtructure of which | 


1 af 8 
5 


nothing ſimilar to brain or nerves is to be de- 


tected. This deduction is further confirmed 
by the phenomena obſerved in many of the 


lower tribes of animals, ſuch as hydatids and 
polyps, in the organization of which nothing 


nmilar to nerve is to be found, and which, 


We move and n when e 


21 | 1 


4111 may wo further — dads in addition to 
theſe arguments, that in perfect animals the 
irritability of a part is never in proportion | 
to its ſenſibility,” which, however, miglit be 


reaſonably expected if the energy were che 


ſame in both parts, or, in other words, if 
muſoular ation was owing to the ſame 


cauſe as ſenſation. It is a fact eſtabliſhed: by 
repeated: obſervations, that the heart has very 


little ſenſibility, and yet is endowed with an 
E 1 have ſcen 


Ark wounded ſeveral times in the op rat 


on Abril fro ED. 
for ending the cataract, yet 1 never ob- 


ſerved the patient even to wince, or utter anx 
ejaculation expreſſive of pain. There is not; 


however, a part of the body poſſeſſed of more 


irritability than this. Although the ſenſation 
of a palſied limb be often almoſt totally abo- 


liſhed, yet the muſcles retain their irritability 


and faculty of motion. In ſuch caſes the 


nerves which go to the muſcles, are ſo diſeaſed 


of compreſſed that they do not tranſmit the 


impreſſi jons of the will, but if a topical ſtimulus 
be applied to them, ſuch as a ſnock of eleftris 
city, they are immediately made to contract. 
The arteries of a paralytic limb alſo continue 


to act as uſual, ene The e 


tion of the nervous influence. don ohe 
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9 F all theſe various facts an ficient is Z 


Ab pattialy conſidered, it will be al lowed that 


ciple of irritability is diſtinct in itſelf from the 
nervous principle; and when the phenomena 
of the brain and nerves are e 3 this 


will appear in-a ſtill more ſtriking light. 
| 7 2 {ti £1. MOTT 15 141 3 71 0037 ** k. 12 8 1 als See 
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In the human body almoſt all „. 

| parts are of a muſcular ſtructure, ſuch for in- 
ſtance as the heart and arteries, ſtomach and 
inteſtines, bladder and ureters, &c. and hence 
it is believed, that no part can be irritable 
which is not fibrous; and hence another 
concluſion, that there is a peculiar fibre, the 
irritable fibre, which compoſes the fabric of 
muſcles. This opinion prevails much at pre- 
ſent. It is imagined that every irritable part 
is of a muſcular ſtructure, and many phyſiolo- 
giſts 80 ſo far as to ſpeak of the muſcles of 
plants, nay ſome aſſert that they have detected 
them. That all muſcular parts are irritable, 

I believe to be a fair and juſt concluſion, to 
which no fact can be oppoſed; but to extend 
the poſition, and aſſert that all irritable bodies 
and irritable parts of bodies are muſcular and 
fibrous, I conſider as an error founded on the 


Narrow. baſis of a few facts, but which want A 

the ſupport of: various others in mor to be t. 

confirmed. | £47 ana e 0 

bees are many wy the freſh x water + polyp. el 

0 animals PO the faculty of motion in a v 
ye 


le 


very remarkable degree, ) the ſtructure of 
| which can be eaſily diſcerned by means of a 
good lens, or microſcope. In them nothing 

ſimilar to a fibrous texture is to be ſeen. Their 
tender bodies are formed of a congeries of ge- 


latinous points like boiled ſago, and this is 


enveloped in à fine membrane. Here, then, 
there is nothing ſimilar to fibre, and yet there 


is not an animal more irritable. In the human 
body itſelf we have two parts (the iris and 
uterus) remarkable for their irritability, in 
which nothing ſimilar to muſcular ſtructure 


is to be diſcovered. We muſt therefore in 


candour allow that if irritability be connected 
with any peculiar ſtructure, we are quite ig- 
norant what that peculiar ſtructure is. 
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The phenomena of irritable bodies, or irri- 
table parts of bodies, are extremely various, 
and differ according to the purpoſes for which 
they have been formed. There appear to be 
certain fixed laws which regulate all theſe 
phenomena. Theſe laws are general, and 


therefore common to every irritable body 


whatever. 
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The very celebrated Foxr anais the ard, ay 
far as my reading goes, who has attempted to 
generalize the phenomena of irritable parts. 
In the firſt volume of his Fifca Animale, a work 


which it is to be lamented he has not finiſhed, . 


he has reduced them under five general 8 laws, 
(ſee Appendix, No. a.) but as his obſervations 
at the time he wrote, were chiefly directed to 


animals, he has called them laws of muſcular 


: motion. The ſame ſubject has of late been 


ſtill more generalized by an ingenious gentle- : 


man, Dr. GinrTANNER, | who in an excellent 
eſſay, publiſhed:in the Journal de Phy ques for 
90;: has clearly ſhewn the-analogy. between 


the irritability of the vegetable and the animal 
| kingdom, and by modifying . the axioms of 
 FoxTang, has made them applicable to the 


| phenomena af the. motipns. of all organized 


. bodies whatever In this eſſay he has gone a 


place. The laws of irritability which: follow 


are partly new axioms, re e e of _ 


; thoſe of Fou rana and Ginrauuz x. 295 


rther, for he has attempted to eſtabliſh 
a 3 the! nature of irritability. 
This theory will; be examined in its proper 


X 2 3 
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on murrasturrr- . 


At I. Aſter every Ain in an irritable 
part, a fate of reſt, or ceſſation from motion, muſt 
tate place before the irritable Jo can be * 
intited io adtion. 5 


I, "Wi an. effort of volition, we throw any of | 


our muſcles into action, that action can only 
be continued for a certain ſpace of time; the 
muſcle becomes relaxed, notwithſtanding all 


our endeavours to the contrary, and remains a 
certain time in that relaxed ſtate before it can 


be again thrown into action. After every 


contraction of an artery a-relaxation follows, 


although the ſtimulus which incites it to 


action (the blood) be conſtantly applied to its 


internal ſurface. After every contraction of 
the muſcular coat of the ſtomach, or ph the 
191 ene the ſame e une 8 e . 


1 * 3 wb 3 2 


110 the 3 e e we And FO irri- = 


e regulated by the ſame law. Although 


the rays of the ſun conſtantly, act for ſome 


hours on the leaves of the bedyſarum 2 yrans, 


yet their motions are awer r N by | 


- ort W of reſts. 5 [x 5 ED yy WY 


un! | | Axion 1. 
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Axron IE. Each irritable part has à certain 
Portion or quantity of the principle of inritability, 
which is natural to it, part of which it loſes during 
action, or An tbe application of * 


 Ax10M III. By a proceſs wholly unknown to us. 


it regains this bot quaniily during its repoſe, or 
fate of reſt. 


In order to ai $ the different quantities 


of irritability in any- part, we' ſay that it is 


either more or leſs redundant, or more or leſs 
defective. It becomes redundant in a part when 
rhe ſtimuli which are calculated to act on that 
part are withdrawn, or withheld for a certain 
length of time, becauſe then no action can take 
place; while on the other hand the application 
of ſtimuli cauſes it to be exhauſted, or to be 


: deficient, not only by exciting action, but by 


ſome ſecret influence, the nature of which has 
not yet been detected; for it is a circum- 
ſtance extremely deſerving of attention, that 
an irritable part, or body, may be ſuddenly 


depri ved of its irritability by powerful ſtimuli, 
and yet no apparent increaſe of muſcular or 


vaſcular action take place at the time. A cer- 


* F. +> - . q * Fl 7 N * 
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bain quantity of fpirits taken at once into the 


ſtomach, kills almoſt as inſtantaneouſly as 
lightning does: the ſame thing may be ob- 
ſerved of ſome poiſons, as opium. If a large 


doſe of diſtilled laurel water be given to an 


animal, it inftantly deprives the whole muſcu- 
lar parts, and indeed the whole frame, of its 


irritability; it deſtroys life without any, pre- 


vious evident increaſed ation of the heart and. 
arterial ſyſtem. There is another poiſon of the 
vegetable kind, the fatal influence of which is 
almoſt as quick as that of lightning, and which 


ſuddenly exhauſts the whole irritability of the 


ſyſtem, without producing any evident violent 
action in the heart and arteries, or other irri- 
table parts of the animal. It is the juice of 
the cerbera abovai, a poiſon with which the 
South Americans impregnate their arrows. 
But in order that it may produce its deleterious 
effects, it muſt be applied to a wound. The 

flighteft puncture is ſufficient for the purpoſe. 
My very ingenious and eſteemed friend, Pro- 


feſfor BLuMENBACH, * the univerſity of 
Göttingen, related to me the following expe- 
riment, which he made with this poiſon. He 


; took 


—— 
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| took a young puppy, and having Nightly 
ſcratched the tip of its ear with a needle, he 


applied to the wounded part a little of the 
dried juice of the cerbera ahovai, which he 
ſcraped from an arrow? Scarcely had he time 


to lay the little animal on the ground when it 


was. ſeized with a convulſion, and inſtantly 


N died. The muſcles were quite flabby after 
death, and che bloed did not ee. TOE 


A ſt 0 of n a diſcaſed aGions 
- irritable bodies are explained by theapplica- 


tion of the ſecond and third laws of irritability. 


The celebrated Szxac > and Profeſſor Wir- 


- BRECHT, of Goettingen, were of opinion that 


all muſcular motion depended on the vis ner- 
voſa of theſe parta, and not on any diſtinct 


principle, any vis inſita in them. They ob- 
jetted to HaiLes's explanation of the heno- 
mena of circulation by the doctrine of irrita- | 
bility, that if the heart contracted ſolely from 

the ſtimulus of the blood, it ought always to 


be in a ſtate of contraction; for they proved 


by experiment that the auricles and ventricles 
of the heart were ne yer r empty. 


Or 
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Or if it didnot ul auys contract, it bright at lerſt 
to have. done ſo boſore the cavities were half file 
led, ſince there was preſent a ſufficient ſtimulus 
to act on the whole internal ſurſace. This ob- 
jette Teens to hive öetafioned tönflderable 
einbatraſſihent” td HALTER, (for he never an- 

fiwbred"it in à fatisſactory mater. Profeſſor 


Wav TTG ot Edi nburgh, although « of atohtrary - | 


6pinion'to HALLER; inafthoch as ke cortfidered | 
the't tiotion' of the heat to procted frotm Att irrlz 
tation of its fierves, and not front any affectioli 
of a os nfs fa, yet as le imagifted the obj ection 
| raiitared equally againſt his doctrine, anſwered 
it by faying that a certain degree of diftentiöft 
was neceſſary to produce the. irritation of the 
nerves, and that until this degree of diſtention | 
| took place, no. motion could enſue. If this 
were to be admitted as a principle, it muff hold 
good! in every analogous caſe. But we know. : 
from the obſervations of FonTaNa, that it in ; 
eels, turtles, ſnails, and ſome other animals, £ 
the heart remains completely diſtended with d 
blood for ſome ſeconds. before it contracts. If 
diſten tion, therefore, were the only cireum- 
e which produces the motion of the heart, 
Vor. I. . here 


' 
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here would. be a cayſe operating without an 
effect, and under circumſtances favaurable. for 
ſuch an event. , ee 6 0 c 
me. way inwhich the EY is at preſent | 

| the iericability of the heart is ; exhauſted by ck 
action, and that a certain ſtate of quieſcence i is 
neceſſary. before that principle can be again ac- 
cumulated in the part, in ſufficient. quantity 
to be acted on. This ſtate of reſt i in the heart 
and arteries is the interval between the pulſa- 
tions, and in theſe organs is. only of A few 

ſeconds duration. „ 


24 1 


e is a i confiderable limitation to this 
low: for if an irritable part be kept too long 
in a ſtate of inaction, or if i its habitual ſtimuli 
be too long withheld from it, it loſes its irri- 

2 tability, or, to ſpeak more correctly, it ceaſes 
1 to form any. This will be explained n more 
fully afterwards. " 1 


1 Wet IV. Each irritable 'part . in 
Which are peculiar to it ; and which are intended 
to aaa its natural action. ee 1 5 e doi 
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- The greatetinumber: of animals borh cold 8 
and warm blooded, are to be conſidered under 
N of eee een to Nee : 


N ado Lit 


= Tack irritable part of: an e buch as 
its hearty ſtomach, gall-bladder; arteries, ab. 
ſorbents, muſcles, &. is to be confidered 
as a diſtiuct irritable body, having Aa ſuſcepti- 
bilityi/of being acted on by 
which in cheſe parts preſeive a healthy action 
but whichoif applied to others would PET 
an irregular one; and chnſequent difeaſe;>thus 
the bloodois the-natural ſtimulus to che heart 
arteriez;i and veins; But if this fluid by any 
accident gets into the ſtomach, it produces 
ſickneſs and vomiting, : ating as a powerful 
ſtimulus to that viſcus. If the gall; which is ; 
- the natural ſtimulus tothe: gall-bladder, dues, 
and duadenum, is by any accident effuſed into Ti 
the cavity of the peritoneum, it excites too 
great action in the veſſels of that part, and in- 
duces inflammation. The urine does not irri- 
tate the tender fabric of the kidneys, ureters, | 
or e 5 except in ſuch a degree as to pre- 


y certain rere | 


| habitual e 88 of Ho; 
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ferve their healthy action; but if it he effuſed 
into the cellular membrane, it brings on ſuch 


violent action of the veſſels of theſe. parts as 


to produce gangrene. Such Rimuli a are n 
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 eonſidered as forming one general ſyſtem, con- 


nected by a particular contrivance, by means 
of which the influence of certain ſtin 
although only local in their application, is 
diffuſed. throughout, the whole ody. The 


connecting medium alluded: to is the brain 
and nexvous ſyſtem. There is no irritable 


part of the human body whatever, i into the 
ſtructure of which ſome fibres of nerves do 
not enter, and by their means, therefore, 


various impreſſions: are: tranſmitted; to them 


from diſtant places thus the: inipteſſions of 
various deſires cauſe the whole muſcular ſyſtem 


to de inereaſed in action. Heat, although 
only applied to thedkin, does the fame thing: 


wine or ſpirits in moderate quantity, although 
only applied to the een the fame thing 
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Ar v. Zach irritable part differs Aris the 


wo in regard 170 the quantity of OY was 
e e CE | Pot; 3 47 1 


This tain de to us the reaſon of that 
great diverſity which we obſerve in the action 


of various irritable parts ; thus the muſcles of 


voluntary motion can remain a long time in 


a ſtate of action, and if it be continued as 


long as poſſible, another conſiderable portion 
of time is required before they regain the irri- 


rability they loft; but the heart and arteries 


have a ſhort and fudden action, and their ſtate 


of quieſcence or reſt is equally ſo; the circu- 
lar muſcles of the inteſtines have alſo a quick 


action” and ſhort reſt. The urinary bladder 
does not fully regain the irritability it loſes, 


during its contraction, for a conſiderable ſpace 
of time; the veſſels which ſeparate and throw ; 


out the menſtrual diſcharge, act in general for 


three or four days, and do not. regain THe irri- 
a! they le Te TT a lunar month. 


Axio vl. a it Pinus bn arion | in pro- 
2 to their IE powers. 
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85 on IREITABILITY,. 
All our. varieties of food, from. the ampleſt 
and mildeſt vegetables, to the moſt compound 


aromatic diſhes, all our drinks, from water to 


the ſt rongeſt ſpirits, all gradation of heat, from 
the cold of the poles to the ſcorching rays of 


a tropical ſun, are regulated by this law in 
their primary action, not only on the human, 
but alſo on every body poſſeſſed of irrita- 
rale % „ ben wh 31 «49 55 

"Ki a JE I 4pproaches; his hind, to > the "i 
the action of all the veſſels of the ſKkin is in- 
crraſed, and i it glows with heat ; if the-hand be 


= approached ſtill. nearer, the ation is.increaſed 


to ſuch an unuſual degree as to occaſion red. 
neſs and pain; and if it be continued too 
long, real inflammation. takes place; but if 


5 this heat be continued, the part at laſt loſes its 
irritability, and a ſphacclus, or  gavgrene en- 


ſues. ; ; 3 > r ri 
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When an Taka which i is grohe of Cuftain- 
ing great extremes of heat and cold, i ob- 
ſerved with attention, it. will be found that 
the quickneſs of circulation is always propor- 
tioned 


* 
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tioned to the degree of heat. The heart of 
hamſter beats 100 in a minute during the heats | 
of ſummer: in winter it beats only 15 in a 
minute. See Verſuch einer natur ichen Geſtbichte | 
des Hamſters durch F. G. e Gattingen 
2 e 1774.1 e „„ 


; Aube VII. The adlion of every ſtimulus is in 
an inverſe ratio to the frequency of its application. 


In applying this law in its utmoſt extent to 
the explanation of certain phenomena in irri- 


be table bodies, it muſt be recollected that each 
ed irritable part has a quantity of the prineiple of 
d- irritability natural to it; and it is alſo to be 


obſerved, that many parts loſe their irritability 


if | much more quickly than others. 

its | 1 

n- Tunis law, then, epi ſeveral phenomena, 

| remarkable in particular habits, which attend 
the uſe of ſtimuli. A ſmall quantity of ſpirits 

N- taken into the ſtomach increaſes the action of 

* its muſcular coat, and alſo of its various 

at _ veſſels, ſo that digeſtion i is thereby facilitated. 


If the fame quantity, however, be taken ſre- 
5 | | quently, | 3 
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oY 
quently, it loſes its effect. Tn order to prodycs 
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the ſame effects as at firſt, à larger quantity 


is neceſſary, and hence the grigin. of gam 


drinking. A ſmall. portion at robaeco. when 


firſt taken into the mouth, finulates, the 2 
duct of the parotid gland, and alſo the gland 


itſelf, increaſing the flow of ſaliva; but if this 


quantity be daily chewed, it gradually laſes 


its effects, and large mouthfuls muſt be taken, 
The ſame theory holds good with regard to 


various medicines of the tonic and ſtimulant 


kind, which it vopld . e gut 0 Wen 


at ee fo Mella. 


Axion vin. 7 be more + the irritability * 4 


part is accumulated, the mare thet pert bs ard 
| to be ated upon. 


It is on this account that SPY of all 
animals, while in perfect health, is much liver 


the day; for during the night the irritability 


of the whole frame, and eſpecially that of the 


muſcles deſtined for labour, yiz. the, muſeles 


- of voluntary es is regal &, The 


1 N 


ſame 


in 


2, 0 ow NP aw ww Io 0 
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Fre ow explains why digeſtion goes on more 0 
rapidly the firſt hour after fqagd is {wallowed, 
than at any other time, and it alſo accounts 


for the great danger that accrues te a e 5 
rain n firſt baking in ſood. e 


"The W effects of all kinds are princi= 
pally 10 be confiderea. 5 3 


15 as . aua to 7 danse ang 
neus. | 


2. Ag 3 gimull⸗ ag through 1 the | 


medium We dhe ner ves. 


oh As | EI 8 the waſte which 


is eonſtantly taking place in chat ſtimulus (the 


blood) which kupporte the en of the n | 


5 and arteries. . 


-Fhebad a diatihraticr tenſor RFI eg 


eites the healthy action of the muſcular coat of 


the Romach and inteſtines, the action of the 


"ou n 8 the gaſtric fluid, and 
Ze. 5 Which 
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- which Keeps" up the action indire@y o of the 
bf whole SORIA + enero 333 
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e fo6d i 1s withdrawn: it is evident that 


the action of all theſe parts muſt be di- 
miniſhed, and the Irritability of courſe accu- 
mulated eſpecially i in the ſanguiferous ſyſtem. | 
IF, therefore, a perſon who has ſuſtained 
hunger for a great length of time eats in- 
 Eautiouſly, and ſwallows: quickly, it has the 


ſame effect upon him as the drinking too large 


2 quantity of ſpirits has on a perſon who has 
not been accuſtomed to take them except in a 


moderate quantity, that is, it rapidly exhauſts 


the irritability of his frame; and hence we have 


many inſtances on record of people dying from 


ſuch an imprudent conduct. In the ſecond 
volume of the Memoirs of the Philoſophical 


Society of Mancheſter, there is a caſe related 


which is highly illuſtrative of this fact. The 
circumſtances are ſhortly theſe; Part'of a-coal 


pit fell in, and one of the colliers was thereby 
confined in-one of the galleries of the mine. 


His companions did not diſeover him till the 
eighth day after the accident. When they 


reached 


LE ee oe ont oe” et nos aw wa i 
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| reached kim be was bing on his velly; in a 
cavity which he had been digging. He was 
ſtill alive, and addreſſed one of his companions 

by name, and alked- tor ſomething 1 to diink. 
That which was given him was exactly the 
moſt proper thing which could have been 
thought of, a little gruel every ten or fiſteen | 
minutes. It was not until the follow ing 
day that they got him home, as they were 
obliged to dig a paſſage ſor his conveyance; 
as ſoon as be got home he was put to bed, 
covered, and fed with chicken broth, ſoon 
after which his pulſe began to grow quick, 
and he expired without a ſtruggle. —Such are 
the circumſtances of the caſe.” It appears 
probable tha in this caſe the external heat did 
the moſt injury. If he had continued a day 
or two longer in the mine, or had not been 
brought into a warm room and warm bed, 
chere is reaſon to believe he might have reco- 
vered, for it is evident that he was doing well 
during the whole of the firſt day that his com- 
e Kanes Wan . e ee e ROM 
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A medical gentleman, a friend of mine, who 
had been afflicted with various dyſpeptic com- 
plaints, and imagined they were to be remedied 
by abſtemious living, accuſtomed himſelf for 

ſome time to eat only ſuch diet as afforded 

| = little nouriſhment, and which was eaſily di- 

| 5 geſted, ſuch as gruel, boiled rice, Kc. By 


—_ - this means his- organs of digeſtion ſeemed to 
|| recover their former ſtrength, his dyſpeptic 

ſymptoms diſappeared, and he now deemed it 
3 unneceſſary to continue any longer in the ſame 
rigid plan. Accordingly he returned to his 
former way of living, but after the firſt full 
meal he took, he was ſeized: _ an n 
mation. _ the bowels. 
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1fo one of the natutal fimuli which 4 up 
the cireulation of the blood in a vaſcular part 
be diminiſhed, the irritability of that part is 
accumulated, and diſpoſes the veſſels to exceſ- 
ſive action; and hence chilblains, ophthalmias, 
and inflamed tonſils, are extremely common 
at thoſe ſeaſons of the year when tranſitions 
from cold to heat are moſt frequent, or when 
people come from a cold eee into 
warm rooms. 
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bo {Tr may be remarked chat almoſt all the caſes. 
A. | of inflammation of the lungs or ſtomach to 
ad which the common people: of London are ſub... 
Or ject, ariſe from” fimilar cauſes Either they | 
80 have been riding in cartsʒ or on the tops of 
12 coaches, in very cold weather, and afterwards 
35 | have come into a warm oom, probably an : 
6 alchouſe ; or elſe they have been working fox 
7 hours in drains, or in ſimilar cold fituations; 
it While they remain in the cold, no ſymptoma ? 
hs of the diſorder oecur. Ix almoſt Ss AG 
ay mences when his get home. 5 
11 CCC uk 
® 1f b cxrernal) hens: be ſo:amuets dnt. 

to cauſe the circulation of blood in a part to 

be almoſt totally ſtopt, great danger will ariſe 
p if the part be; chen fuddenly expoſed to too 
5 warm a temperature, for ſuch a degree of in 
5 flammation occurs in theſe inſtances, as cauſes | S 
. | a gangrene to enſue. Henee the beſt cure for ; 
I = froftubitten part is the common application. 
R of melting ſnow, or cold water. Similar facts 
2 to theſe ate to be diſcovered' in the vegetable 
A kingdom: à plant that' has been reared in 4 

very poor” ſoil is like a perſon half famiſhed. 
t ; 
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If it be immediately: tranſplanted: into a nber 
ſoil it ſoon dies. A plant that has been reared 
in a cold temperature if brought into a hot- 
houſe, or very warm apartment, wa rapidly 
4 . Mont whijes Hot: ſoon dies. 
WADI: cio. e 
: Kms Ix. Ia > Pa which * 5 he 
" $i ben of any irritalle body be withdrawn for 100 
great a length of lime, that proceſs on which. the 
Formal ian ef the principle depends is e 
e and at bad es Spe i 
roam mod dos dl andy 23 
| £7, as comment on the thitd axiom, which 
_ expreſſes that a certain degree of quieſcence 
from action is neceſſary to repair the irritabi- 
lity, it was mentioned that the axiom was to 
be underſtood as being true only. under certain 
limitations. The principle of irritability is 
not to be conſidered as a mere quality, but as 
a ſine ſubtle kind of matter, ſeereted from cer- 
tain veſſels; or if not ſeareted, at leaſt formed 
by ſome occult action of living bodies. It is 
| evident that. it depends on the circulation of 
the; blood for its formation, ceteris Paribus, 
is more or leſs quick as the animal is more 
or 
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or leſs vigorous. Not only the besltby 
action of the heart and arteries, but a cer- 
tain proportion and texture of the blood 
itſelf, is neceſſary to its formation. What- 
ever diminiſhes the healthy action of the 
vaſcular ſyſtem, and the due quantity of - 
fluids, muſt neceſſarily prevent the forma- 
tion of a proper quantity of this principles - 
But all general ſtimuli operate directly. or ins 
directly, either in cauſing a proper ſupply of . 
chyle and blood, or in preſerving the action of 
the heart and arteries; and therefore the di- 
minution of theſe, or the total abſtraction af | 
them, may occaſion either a direct debility,zor 
death itſelf. When the irritahility of the 
ſyſtem is too quickly exhauſted by heat, as is 
the caſe in certain warm climates, the appli- 
cation of cold invigorates the frame, becauſe | 
cold is a mere. diminution of the overplus of 
that ſtimulus which was cauſing the rapid con- 
ſumption. of the principle. Under ſuch or 
ſimilar circumſtances, therefore, cold is a tonic 
remedy, but if in a climate naturally cold, A 
perſon were to go into a cold bath, and not 
ſoon return into che warmer atmoſſ Phere, it | 
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would Seftivy life juſt in the ſame manner as r 
many poor people who have no comſortable E 
dwellings are often deſtroyed from being too to 
long ex pofed to the cold in winter. Upon de 
te firſt application of cold the irritability is flu 
| decumulated, and the vaſcular ſyſtem therefore th 
is diſpdſed to great action; bur after a certain fat 
time, all action is fo much diminiſhed thar 
the proceſs, whatever it be, en en whiell the 
formation of the irritable principle depends, 
s entirely loſt. When a perſon,” aſter having 
ate 4 fult meal, faſts ſor ſeveral. hours, he is 
| thereby diſpoſed for every healthy action x for 
there is then a ſufficient quantity of materials 
yielded ro the ſyſtem to repair its wuſſe, und 
the temporary abſtinence from food, „ it 
allows the irritability” to be accumulated, 
cauſes the augmented volume of blood to act 
more powerfully than it would do were the 
irtitability exhauſted by any general ſtimulus 
applied to the ſtomach. Drinkers of ſpirits, 
and the inhabitants of warm climates, are 
generally emaciated and weak; for independ- 
ently of other cauſes, the irritability which 
ought to be expended in forming good chyle, 


ur good blood, and in diſpoſing of theſe 
| 1 5 materials, 
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ahve is waſted. by ſuck excęſſive ſumuli. a 
Henee, alſo, thoſe ho eat too frequently, and 
too much, are liable to various diforders, and 
debility n ſuch as a faulty ſeeretio no gaſtrie ; 
fluid, A faulty action of the muſcular coat of 5 


faulty ſecretion of pancreatic liquor, faulty ſe- 


primary a continue long, they pro- 


duce various others ſympathetically, ſuch as 


| beadach. vertigo, ; Ys: c. 52112 wt. 5 
Jas] ; 
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- Debiliey and dearh, then, may be produced. 
by dhe too frequent uſe, of ſtimulants, or by 


taking at once too large à quantity of any. 


powerful one. To debility thus occaſioned, | 
ĩlate eccentric genius in medicine (Ot. Jehr 
Browy), gave the name of iudires debiliy . 
and from a want of enlarged views on the 


ſubject of his profeſian, he generalized his 
ideas of direct and indirect debility ſo far as 


to make them the principles of explaining, 


i. to his notions, not only the origin 


erction of bile, enlargement af the liver, off 
the: meſenteric-glands, palſy, &c- When theft | 


nature of all diſcaſes, but alſo the action | 
of alt medicines. The doctrine of direct and 
Vox. 1. "Wy indirect 
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indirect debili ity is doubtleſs true to à certain 
extent, and explains many phenomena of 


diſeaſes; it has alſo modified and ameliorated 


practice in ſeveral points; but to make it the 
baſis of a general claſſification of diſorders, to 
attempt to explain all their phenomena by it, 
and above all, to make it the only foundation 
of the indications of cure, betrays a ſingular 


incapacity for comprehenſive obſervation, and 
a z radical ge 'off a Fe, Mey 


The e laws: e to which irri- 


rability ſeems -to be regulateq, in producing 
its various phenomena, having been deſcribed, 
aqueſtion of great intricacy now ariſes for diſ- 
: n ” n is the nature of this prinei et 
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- Until of late no opinion whatever Was of- 
fered on this ſubject, except by thoſe he 
conſidered irritability and the nervous Prin- 


ciple as one and the ſame thing. Many con- 
jectures have been formed concerning {the 
nature of this laſt mentioned influence. Some 


have thought it to be electricity others the 


eee fluid; others what are call #ther ;- ;- 
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ind fluid fl gef: the FRY Jorg D 
theſe hypotheſes belongs to the ſubje& of Sen- 
ſation; it will Ve more agreeable to method to 
Dy e nt | 
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* Ok late a new doctrine has Aube, lich 
has been dignified with the reſpectable title bf 
a cheôry. The proofs: of ãts truthy however; 
are ſo ſranty, and ſo. mumy fact remain un- 
explained by it, that it cannot be allowed 
ſuch an honour! Dr. GtRraN NHR is the Hirſt 
who conſiders: irritability to be nothing elſe . 
than oxygene; the baſis of pure air. This opi-. 
nion has been adopted by Dr. Bro pos, and 
5 few other pneumatic penny 1 
noon ade tart LOA n Ani! - 
225 examining ae elimi : 
ble ſor any dne who has a juſt ſehſe of the . 
value of candour in inbther? not to be hurt by 


that n is itſelf inveſtigated. 


the männer in which Dr GIR TRR Y IN conceals '. 


diſebveries chat have been inade and conjecs 


before he wrote. There is a ſpecies of egotiſim 
in ſome authors which ia ſo powerful as ta make 
thei: hide not _ the e from which 
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they borrow their ideas, but oſien to aſcribe 
to themſelves the merit of diſcoveries to which 
they have no kind of claim. The opinions of 
| their opponents, when cafily combated, are all 
brought forward, becauſe the refutation of 
theſe adds to their glory; but the combats of 
others who-haye- fought | ſucceſsfully” before 
them in the ſame field are not mentioned, for 
fear that their fame ſhould ſuffer diminution. 
Such a conduct muſt neceſſarily occaſian diſ- 
guſt, 4 ſentiment always unfavourable to a 
writet, however great Rise talents maybe, for 


it prevents our doing hin i chat juſtice to 


| which he is otherwiſe! juſtly entitled. 
- 5 BI 750 e 7 1 10 9 
05 1 think ry fays Dr. G. « that the oxygene 
is abſorbed by the blood, > and:r:that the 
venous blood is orxygehated in the lung 
« during reſpiration- TFhe maſt celebrated 
« naturaliſts; and : chemiſts, are of «different 
© opinion; they think that the oxygene dogs. 
« not combine with the venous bidad,'; Ac 
* cording to them, this laſt loſes carbon and 
hydrogene, and recovers the bright <olovr 
« natural to it; without; n 
00 en the ae oY 
| n 
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In another part he faps, © «After having a 
> 1 time attended to the phenomena of 
it reſpiratien, and made many experiments 
11 upon chis ſubject, I. think it may be con- 
« cluded, that during reſpiration one part of 
e the oxygene of the vital air combines with 
e the venous blood, of which it changes the 
ce "doch colour, = puke 4 We FM 


N : 
- 1 5 * i Bt” or * 3 


Theſe cee bac 5 made Ry Dr. 
Gopwrv, itt his thefes on t£/piration, a conſider- 
able time before Dr. GizTannzr wrote. He 
mentions many beautiful experiments, by 
which the 292900 is a to be true. . 


"37 {4.4 $0 4 4 in 


The 4 1 that. onygene is the princi- 
ple of irritadility, is peculiar to Dr. Gravan- 
ver. Whether it be true or falſe, he has the 


merit of. en firſt mentioned 8 


| | Before any cette " offered on this 355 
pr. . calls i it. ale 4 it As BEES to 


(a) Ama 540 3 ds is more common 


| * to ks the word n to e idle e 
which 


„ 


* 


. on ——— . 


baba it in che moſt faviurable Uight; _ to 

bring forward the proofb on which'it/is found- 
ed; and as no perſon will probably ever do 
this more advantageouſſy than the author 
himſelf, his own expreſſions are adopted. 


«, The eee of RIO bodies is T6 


x * 3 = en 
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which 1 pb Tar to Tk pa ; but it is a PEI 
' circumſtance to ſee a gentleman well verſed in literature 
and in; ſcience, and who writes an elegant and perſpicuous 


language, abuſe ftr terms. 0 very re 


A, this werk is chibtly ihicndl For the younjfe part of 
medical men, and as the idiſtinftion between theory and 


5 IF ! its, 


hypotheſis may not befamiliar to them, it may. be remarked, | 
that the former term ought only to be applied to ſu ch 4 
ſyſtem of general rules as is intirely founded on experience, 


and which explains every phenomenom belonging to that 


branch of ſcienpe to which it refer. An ;hypotheſis, on 


the other hand, is a ſyſtem of general rules, founded partly 


on fakt, partly on ' conjetiure. A theory explains every 


fact; an hypotheſis explains'only a certain number of fafls, 


leaving ſome unaccounted for, and others in oppoſition to 
it. There is not, either; in medicine or chemiſtry, even in 
their improved ſtate, any ſyſtem of general rules, or prin- 


ciples, which is intitled 'to the 'denomination of theory. 


| Doubt always precedes truth: hypotheſis prepares the way 
oy 1 8 Ho b aa 7 of this my in ſcience, 
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8 — i direct ratio of the. hits .of 
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n Every a 2 waa quantity 


4 « of oxygene in organized bodies, increaſes at p 
6 tho A LAW their eee TOE 


x We mh Gena red oaks fof this in- hs 


. ec 1 experiment Cited. above... Beſides this, a 
| « great number of other phenomena ſupport my 


« opinion. The irritability of animals made to 


. 9 breathe oxygene air is wonderfully increaſed. 
_ « Blanched plants, whoſe irritability has been 
_ « accumulated in conſequence af the abſtraction 

« of. the ſtimulus of light, contain a great quan- 
© tityof oxygene, according to the experiments 
of Mr. Fourcrov. I have obſerved in the 
e cõurſe of my experiments, that plants made to 
grow in oxygene air became white, although | 


elearly than all, chat the itritability is in pro- 
* bonion to the quantity of 'oxygene,” are the 


« phenomena attending the action of mercury 


4 are upon animals. As this is 


* one. of, the moſt 9 * of my —_— 


' « themſelves from epidemic, diſeaſes, but who 
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and 21 have before obſerved, ! that pr. 
1 ſons, and among the reſt; philoſophers me 


« firſt rank, ſuch as Dr. Cxawrond, have been 
« ſtruck with the novelty and ſimplicity of my 


mode of explaining theſe phenomena, I can- 
not forbear entering into ſome detail upon this 
. ſubject. It is a well known fact among phy- 
. ficlans, thatmercury, i in its metallic ſtate, has 
. « no effect on the human body. 1 have known 


« many people who for many years took a daily 


portion of quickſilver, to the amount of one 


« or two ounces, from an idea of guarding 


never perceived any effect whare ver from this 


* ſingular cuſtom. It is proved by Dr. Sabx- 


«© DERS, that the effects of mereurial-ointment 
« are owing only to the ſmall quantity of mer- 


ce cury that has been oxidatedduring a long tri- 
ccc turation. It is neceſſary, therefore, that mer- | 


« cury ſhould be oxidated to have any effect 
te upon the human body. On the other hand it 


* is well known that in perſons who have taken 


« the oxide of mercury, che mercury after 
having produced its uſual effects, has:puſſed 
* through the ſkin in a mtiallic form, ' andhas 


Pr Wig: e e 


— 
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maredirfelF with 3 che gold 
in the . &c. The oxide of mercury in 


« paſſing through the human bady, parts with 
* jts oxygene, and it is to this oxygene alone, 


« which remains combined with the ſyſtem that 


« the effect produced by oxĩdated mercury is 


« owing. This effect is the mercurial diſeaſe, 


« the ſymptoms of which are the ſame as thoſe 
et of the ſcurvy ; the mouth, gums, and the ; 
«« whole ſyſtem are affected in a manner en- 
« tremely analogous,” But the ſcurvy, as I have 


« proved in my firſt eſſay, is a diſeaſe produced 


by the accumulation of the irritable prin 
« ciple. The accumulation; therefore, of he 


« oxygene produeing the ſame effects, the grrat 
«analogy between the irritable principle and 
* oxygene appears to be proved; and I think 
« myſelf authorized to-conclude that anc 
1 * 8 ne of e e ee 
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a the Wore citation, De. eme opi- 
non ĩs clearly ſtated, and the chief argutenti 
on which it is founded are mentioned. The 


fore Gf the &bmeluüfldtr is chieffy ſupporte by 


0 on ns ſeurvy is a diſeſe of accu 
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mulated ihn or in other words, a diſeaſe 


in which the body is too highly oxygenated ; 
for it is owing to the great analogy. which Dr. 


| G. thinks he diſcovers between ſcurvy and the 
effects of mercury; that he concludes that the 
| erouriah diſcaſe 1 is ao «diſeaſe _ capa 
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. 1 mean to contend with Dr. Bzppors 
that ſcurvy, ſo far from being a diſeaſe of 


ſuper-oxygenation, is one in which the blood 


thought right to adduce, in the firſt place, 
thoſe circumſtances which Dr. G. conſiders as 


hs in favour of his opinion. 
3 PLL 1 * 5 5 Th G9 T3 4 * by CM] 


1 ak hs abſtraction of; many of Min com- 
t mon ſtimuli, for any length of time, the 
— 8 irritability of the fibre accumulates ſo much, 
*« that the moſt trifling ſtimulus produces the 
ce < moſt violent effects, and frequently, even 


2 ages death. This diſeaſe is called 


8 ur vy, conce ning che nature of which, 
| © . — men have formed ſo many falſe and 


rl theories. 5 of the utmoſt im- 
Sarnen Bi "7 PORTnace 


on TRAITABILITY- 15 a As 


« of the diſeaſe; Sag) bes e 
ec ignorance in this particular, we have been 
« unable to find a fure remedy: for it, and ſo 
many thpuſands of lives have fallen a ſacri- 
« fice to ita ravages, in armies, fleets, and 
s beſieged towns. In the laſt war the Engliſh 
in fleet ſuffered dreadfully from 'the ſcuryv :! J 
11 and laſt year a great number of ſoldiers died ä 
a of this diſeaſe in the Imperial army in 1 
« Wallachia, in eonſequence of the abſtraction 3 
«of: nutriment (the emperor having ordered 
« that a kind of paſte, made of bread and i, Ol 
« water, ſhould be given to the ſoldiers inftead "ol 
« of meat) of the ſtimulus of oxygene, in the 
el corrupted atmoſphere of the fens of Walla- 
« chia, and laſtly, of the nervous ſtimulus, 
« the moſt powerful of all; for the greateſt 
part of the army were an by . 
a 5 _ OW Dari 3 3-K 8 155 L 
20 The abſtraion of A bet finiten 
1 mulated the irritability of the fibre, and 
cauſed the ſcurvy, and that dreadful mor- 
610 a that took 8 in the army.” See 
Sie 5 the 
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ot 10 . dhe ee eee 
from a preconceived notion concerning the 


manner in which its remote cauſes produce 
their effects, is by no meam uncommon in 
the annals of medicine, although certainly not 


agreeable to che, ſpirit of philoſophical in- 


quiry. If che phenomena of the diſeaſe itſelf, 


inſtead of being accounted for by ſuch an hy- 


potheſis, ſtand in direct contradiction to it, and 


the mode of cure be found to eonſiſt in exhibit· 


ing remedies which abound with the very 
materials which are ſuppoſed to produce the 


diſorder q; theſe are ſufficient: . to in. 


validate the opinion. 1 e e (np 
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are a dark coloured blood, and purple, blue, 
and violaceous coloured ſpots on the {kin, dark 


coloured,” tumid, and ſpongy gums, à fœtid 
breath, and fœtid excrements; and a great ten- 


diency to gangr ene: But it has been proved 
: a ata reddens the blood, giving it the 
carnation | 


2” 


* 


cari 


Wannen 1 5 15 


- MW carnation unt abich. we obſcue in have ih, hS 
arteries of healthy aten Af ſcurvx, there 
2 conſiſted in a ſuper-oxygenation, of. that 
fluid, why are not the ee of ſuch a 
ute eo be Ad- * & noinins ænοiðαn 
ul ni ator gr 5G /g n 3h 42 gh 20: bin. 
It is now a well aſcertained-fact, that of all 
remedies which, have: been tried for the cure f 
this diſcaſe;i none: ſuoceed ſo well as aceſcen 
vegetables, and: the h vegetable and minera 
acids j/ but theſe ¶ contain 1 vaſt; quantities (of 
oxygene;' which they eaſily- part wich in tha 
human body, and yhieh w aherefore, ought 
to do harm were ſcurvy ov ing to too muck 
oxygene in the ſyſtem. b Did any one ever 
hear of ſcurvy being cured by alkalies, by 
ſpirits, or any medicines vhichido not contain 1 
oxygene As not animab fleſh along in capable 
of curing the diſeaſe, althou gh undoubt. 5 
edly it is invitfelf a mort powerful ſtirhulus 
than vegetable: food; and which, in a malady 
arifing from un abſtractiuns of: ſtimuli, might 
therefore be ſuppoſed to do good? Theſe 


arguments Jug to ive: that the baſis of Dr, 
23-19 ok 1410 .* GIRTANNER' 8 
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Sraranwx's Yeaſoning i is faulty. It may ap- 
_ pear; nevertheleſs, to many; that oxygene is 
probably the Principle on which the irrivability 
of bodies depends. This ſeems to be Dr. 


Beppozs opinion, as well as Dr. GirTannes's, 
and he makes ãt a ground of argument in ſup- 


port of his aerial method of treating phthiſis. 


The ſucceſs of his practice will certainly not 
be adduced in ſupport of the opinion; ſince 


it may be ſafely aſſerted that there is hardly 
any other treatment which has been extolled 
for the cure of this melancholy diſorder which 
has not ſhewn powers equal, if not ſuperior, 
to thoſe exhibited by We r 1 
of a reduced e La is 0 


A 


But to . our arguments to -the i Jad. 
theſis itſelf, it is to be remarked, that all ſub- 


ſtances which are known to ſtimulate are ſup- 
poſed to act by withdrawing the oxygene from 


an irritable body, by means of a ſuperior de- 


gree of chemical _— Ms aye: for 
that ſubtle element. e e 
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? Dr. en reduces all bodies 1 
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© Mis fame degree of affinity to the irritable. 


% principle, or oxygene, as the W N 
fibre itſelf. Theſe weine nad 
it effect on we fibre. 9 85 & (Ren ee 
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r The FOOT contains? thoſe. which have A 
« Jeſs degree of affinity to the oxygene than 


e the fibre has. Theſe' ſubRances; coming 
« in contact wich 'the fibre, will ſurcharge it 


«with | oxygene, and produce the ſtate of ac< 
4 cumulation. Theſe ſubſtarices: TOO be called 
"of eee fimuli”” $9: Gals RADIO 
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. The third Ullts contains' thoſe: ſubſtances 
« which have a greater degree of affinity to the 
1 oxygens 1 than the fibre itſelf has. Theſe, 


of coming in contact with the fibre, will de- 
« prive it of its oxygene, and produce. the 
te ſtate of exhauſtion, 1 ſhall call way ThE: 
er * tive  imwli. e 
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l int cite thoſe Which have 


3 „ mtrastrtrr. . 


In regard: to this theory (as it is called) ! | 


have; to obſerve in the Hirſt place, chat the 


whole phenomena of mechanical and mental 


ſtimuli on the irritable parts of animals are 
not only left unexplained, but really ſtand in 

direct contradiction to it. Does a piece of 
point of a pin, all of which ſtimulate, draw 
oxygene from a muſcle ? Can any proof What 
ever be given of their having ſuffered any che- 
mical change upon being applied to an irrita- 
ble part? Yet they are all of them capable 


of exciting inſiammation when applied to 


naked veſſels, or muſcles. The lame <a Lal 
may be aſked: concerning our though 
 fidered. as, ſtimuli, - We chaoſe to walk, and 


accordingly we get up and. walk. In what | 


manner can the oxygene in our limbs be af- 


fected by ſimple volition ? The brain muſt be 


ſuppoſed to be a chemical laboratory, and the 
ſoul an operative chemiſt who prepares agents 
which have a more powerful attraction for oxy- 
gene, than the muſcular fibre. Theſe, it is to 


be imagined, are ſent along the nerves quickly | 


5 or e in large or wand! doſes, according as 
' . man 
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It is a curious circumſtance invreghrdito * 
ory: ithat:pxygenetis confiderad, not! only:as3 


| the prineiplenf irritabilixy but alſo asche ae 
that acts on it. 1 Dr. GN i 


_ andiſays: that oxygene. een whichicQuet 


Ni denies his... 


tain it in ggreat-abuhdance;: are only; neger: 


1 im ne as a ae e 


cold, which ae a e ee e | 
ger, if too lotig continued, gradually deſtroꝝ lier 
itſelf rin een e Kita 
not r ſupponing action bodies high viehde, 
oxygens! axe2to:;-bericbnfidered:./as i niggii / e 
ſtimuli they. gughit, therefore, 19 do tha ſama 
but Lappeal to facts! tfthr2isbthe gaſvic Maes 
not red precipitate; wheniapplied tolbſenen id 
ſtantlyzexeite a vielentactiogin the part J lo 


not corroſive ſublimate (bxygenated; uriate 


of mercury.) and white arſenic (white oxyde 


of arſenic) a& in, the fate ungnne ö If theſe 


ſupſtanges prodagenthinGfeAs. Ins Ns other 
. VVV 
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way than _ cauſing an 

| 5 principle of irritability, where is the ſtimulus 
F ces the inflammation? The oxy- 
. gene which theſe bodies are ſuppoſed to yield 
eeennot be at che ſame time the principle of 
, and the exciting cauſe of action. If 
| : a negative ſtimulus of this kind were taken 


tant. 


a 


1 


in the whole of that organ, and if any ſtimulus 
. bs were to act on the A general; inſamma- « 


'. _ _--, tion of that organ would enſue. But how is 
7 rhis to be reconciled to the fact? / ; a2 per- 
wn dies who has been poiſoned by arfenie;) is 
not the "inflamed: part limited to thoſe: 
with which the arſchic has been in 
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than a ſhilling, or 
crown piece, is diſcovered, All u red of 
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ON IRRITABILITY. © © v 
| fnvirable" mri of the body, are —— 


which: muſt awaken the fpirit of inquiry in 


every man who has: the ſlighteſt tincture of 


it in bis mental compoſition; but if is ht 
by crude and haſty: conjectures that we! can 


arrive at 2 knowledge of theſe myſterious 


N nature. It is, for this reaſon, 
that the inveſtigation ef theſe ſubjects ſttall 
be delayed until a number of other phenomietia 
have deen examined. The deeply Jearned 
co. und Borie, modeſtiy conceived: chat, 
previous to the formation of general prinei- 
ples, it was firſt abſolutely neceſſary to exa- 

mine with much caution, patience, and im- 


| punlaling, every fact connected with the 


| branch of ſcience, | to which the general con- 
. clufion related; but this ſlow, yer neceſſary 
| proceſs, does not well ſuit the temper of. the 
2 times. Syſtems are formed in a trice, 5 
and conſtituted theories by the authority of 
one or two individuals. We fimplify every 7 
thing in a moſt wonderful manner, and endea·- 


vour to approach the ſacred fountain of truth os 
1 and bounds, as if ve were ſuddenly _ * 
e dn ns as w 8 1 ee | 


ED FRRITABILITY- 


_ endowed with powers totally unknown'to the 5 
philoſophers of former ages. Man is a fibre 


vhich bends itſelf into a ring, then becomes a 
tube, and then an animal (a). The principle 
of his motions is oxygene (5): ideas are 
motions of fibres (c): vegetables have 

ideas (d): children may be: begotten of any 


— 


ſex, ſhape, or feature, at the will of the 


| male parent (e). The whole of living bodies 
are made up of a few. airs; and the great 


m_— Ariets. a is ce a. ſplinter- * A; Oe | 
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(a) 'Zootomia, Voll 4. 5 axis,” 0% Gil 0 nner on 


date (c) Zoonomia, Segt. ili. (4) Same bock, 
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cee, 4:fnition of Senſation ; . fault find 5115 5 


5 neceſſity of other terms. Nervous impreſ- 


; by flu! what it is. Senforial impreſſion. Mental 
Perception. External and internal nervous 
impreſſtions. Application of theſe terms in the 
explanation of various Pbenomena. New ve 1 


theſis of Senſation. Figure of impreſſion, how 

0 be conceived its tranſmilſion from one part 
of. the nervous Alem to mne 5 AE 
1 A W 


1 "aq f 


1 
* * 


with. the extremities of our nerves, a certain 
- change, or affection, is immediately produced 
in them, of which we are, for the moſt part, 
conſcious, and which: is denominated 0 | 


or Kal. 
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. Inmbation. 
The capability which a nerve poſſeſſes of 


being thus affected, is denominated-its /enſibi- 


lity, and the change that takes place in it is 
ſuppoſed to be an affection of the Ty of 
the nerves, or of the Jentient —_— 


Simple as de terfns ut, it muſt be 
evident that they do not explain any thing in 
regard to the effects which external bodies 


; produce in our nerves; and, indeed, they | 


are not ſ ſufficiently expreſſive of the various 
f circumſtances ' which * to 


a 


| — wii he from eee 


external body, which forms a part of ſenſa- 


tion, is the change that takes place in that 
part. of a nerve to which the external body 


18 applied ; the ſecond is the change or affect. 
tion of the brain, which happens in conſe. 


quence of the external | _ impreſſion having 
been communiènted to it; and the 2bjed is the 


: change :: 
ds brain. LAY 
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155 The evo Bat effecds are, in « great degree, 


pa the third is not to be explained 
by the principles of any facts in phyſics, of 


which en a n 
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 larity, that all our beſt metaphyſicians ſhould | 
agree in conſidering ſenſation as a mere affec- 
ion of the mind, and that men, acquainted .- 


with che ceconomy of the animal, ſhould, in 


their phyſiological writings, have ſo ſervilely | 
copied after them. We hall ſoon be con- 


vinced that the affections of the brain and 


_ nerves, which ariſe immediately from the 
action of an external body, are phenomena 
totally diſtinct from thoſe produced on the 
mind. It becomes neceſſary, therefore, to 
diſtinguiſh thera from ach ocher by different. 


app 


Tothe an: pi 


or change produced in the wales by it the com. 
munication of a nervous ene, I give the 


name 


on anna TION. „ | 
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name : of: Yenſorial. impreſſion 3 Gold 5 word 
 \ ſenſoriums Now we'ſhall afterwards. find rea- 
on to believe, from many phenomena, that 
it is only under certain conditions that we 
1 become conſcious of any nervous impreſſion, 
even although we have proof that it has been 


communicated to the brain. But when an 


a impreſſion i is conveyed from the extremities 
of a nerve, to the mind, we then call that 


affection of the mind a nental perception. It 
is ſurely unneceſſary; to remark, that a men- 


tal perception 1s: totally diſtinct from the con- 


ſciouſneſs we have of it. A: mental perception 


a mere impreſſion as it were; a paſſive 
; effect, Produced on the mind by means of 
external objects. Our percept ions of external 

bodies correſpond in number, kind, and 


force, with our feelings ; but conſciouſneſs is 


the quality of ſome active principle reſiding 
in the mind, by means of which we know not 


only when it is acted on by external agents, 


5 but alſo when it exerciſes its own faculties, 
and moreover what os 1 of theſe pers 4 
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As it ib great- importaz ce 10 diſeriminate 


nen, between theſe different affectione, 
eſpecially between nervous impreſſions, and 
conſciouſneſs, ſince they have, been too fre- 


quently confounded with one another under 
the general term ſenſation, I ſhall endeavour 
to give a clearer notion of them by one or two 


tuftrations: Other RR with be Hager 


occur afterwards. EE 1 


* * 7 
3 1 a : = p @2-4 LF . D . F | 
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1 Biß. it may be mentioned that . nervous | 
impreſſions are of two kinds, as juſtly re- 
marked by the learned ne They are 
either eternal, "00 nee ee eee, nt fo 1 8 


24 By Lat 3 3 are meant all 


ſuch as ariſe from the application of any many 
to that extremity of a nerve which is moſt re- 


mote from the brain, let that nerve terminate 
in whatever part of our frame it may. There. A | 
fore all impreſſions on the extremities of the 
nerves of the ſkin, eyes, noſe, ears, mouth, 


7 


ſtomach, inteſtines, kidneys, bladder, a ae 
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On the other hand, 


origin of the nerves, as they ſpring from the 


brain, or ſpinal marrow, and in fuch caſe: 


they are, in general, nothing elſe than the 


mere communication of a ſenſarinl impreſſion ; 
| or, ſecondly, they may ariſe in any part be- 
teen the origin of a nerve, and its extremity, | 
Thus, ſuppoſe any animal, which retains life 


for a long time, ſuch as a frog, or turtle, to 


be decapitated; and the ſpinal marrow irri- 


nated, ſo as to produce convulſions in all the 


muſcles, ſuch an irritation is to be confidered 
as an internal nervous impreſſion ; z water in 


the brain, or blood effuſed on its ſurface, 
produciyg general convulſions, are in like 


manner to be conſidered - as ſo many ome, 
TR internal nervous e e 


40 our NEW of i _ 3 im- 


5 en N the brain may be conſidered as the 
center of a great circle, and the remote ex- 


een eee nerves as its circumference. 


reſſion which | proceeds from the 
eire cumference to _ center is to be contidered 


nal neroous ip. 
ons are, firſt, all ſuch as take place at the 


ſpot 
ſcio! 
rece 
little 
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3 and every one on the contrary, 
that proceeds from the center to the circum 
ference, is internal. In this way, one and the 


ſame impreffion may be both external and in- 


ternal as to its ultimate effects; for inſtance, 
if it be received on a part of any nerve, which 
lies between the center and circumference; 


When a blow is received on a well known 


ſpot near the elbow, a perſon is generally con- 
ſcious of it, both at the part where it was 


received, and alſo at the extremity of the 


little finger. The impreſſion, as to its effects 
on the mind, by which a perſon becomes 
conſcious of it, may be called external, and as 
to its effect on the remote extremity of the 
nerve in the finger, internal. The diſeaſe to 
which phyſicians - have given the name of 
epilepſy, conſiſts in the patient's being ſud. 


denly deprived of. all the mental faculties, 


and of the conſciouſneſs which attends their 
operation, white the muſeles of voluntary 
action, and many of thoſe of involuntary 
motion, are thrown into the moſt violent 


| convulſions, reſpiration, and the circulation, 


tominuing free, or but little impeded, It is 
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alſo a well kpown- fact, chat this diſeaſe may 
ariſe from local irritation, ſuch as, Worms in 
the inteſtines, or from matters which vellicate 
or n the ue of Ann delicate * 


The een 61 wy be phonomen 
de enough preſents itſelf, after what 


has already been ſaid concerning the effects 


which follow the action of external ae, on 


. yn ſet * er „ e e 1 
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All . 5 extremitjes of theſe 
bios. are naturally determined to the brain, 


It is probable that the compreſſion on the 


brain, called ſenſorial impreſſion, alway s correſ- 
Seen kind wirh the original impreſſions 


on the nerves., When theſe. are weak, it is 
bur-ight, when violent- it is greatly diſturbed, 


But it ſeems, natural to ſuppoſe, that when 


the organization of the brain is much deranged 


by the violence of any impreſſion, it no longer 
becomes fit to act upon the mind, or to be 
acted on by it;; The derangement of the 


neryss of the inteſtines, by the gnawing of 
worms, is of hit violent kind; and being 
eile 1 e communicated 
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communicated to the brain, orally impedes = 

all mental operation. And hence the perfoti 

becomes inconſcious bf the impreſſions of ex- 

ternal pbjects, and falls down ſenſeleſs. Vet 

the ſenſorial impreſſions ariſing from the irrieC. 1 8 

tation of the worm produce their phyſical : 

effect on te origin of other nerves, andare 

tianſinittedialongthelt cburſe to che muſtular | 

parts of;our frame. Pheya like anyiother 

phyſical ſigkalus) and mcits them itò ſtrong 

action. They. arè re peaediyo relmeꝰ,“́HE, = 

rea cxcited. act onding tothe ſirſt davv of irrſta⸗ 1 
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ſpeak of theſe impreſſions Im getrersk We fl 


always mean the corporeal affection, in con- 


iged tradiſtinctiomothi mental: perception; / : Wllich . 3 
nget only:takes place when the ümpreifflen operates 1 
be on the mind-09T his ſubſe&! will be futthet 
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„er nem inquiry is a very kuren one. 


me in the nature of that corporal change pro. 
| duced in our nerves by the action of an external 
body, eee ee eee 
een cay 11535 9 


Weg eny body is ket wich force. . 


another, two diſtinct effects are immediately 


produced: 2 certain quantity of impetus, or 


momentum, as it has been called, is commu. 
nicated from one to the other, which tends to 
diſplace it from the fituation it has, in regard 


to the bodies which furround it: and, /eroxdh, 
thoſe particles of each of the two poten which 
are made to come neareſt to perfect contact in 
the moment of concuſſion, axe deranged as t0 
the fituation they were eee mo. 


- This rei or * of 5 
dialen is different in different bodies, and it 
is alſo different in che ſame | arg man 
ferent ci CUI 
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od hk ban} it | | 
degree of force with which abe two bodies 
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Tos 


na  firike each other. In ſame inſtances it only | 5 Ip 
ba WM occafions'a temporary diſplacement, . 


ſoon as the moment of concuſſion is paſt, the 

particles roſume their former ſituation; thus; 
int when two ivory balls are-ftruck: together, the 1 
tely particles of Which each ball i is | compoſed ſuf- e 


ce 0 ſes, 1 5 ie eee ee Wa mes 
dmatiog Ar other times the der⸗ gement of - 
particles is permanent. This is of two kinds. 
ich In the. one caſe the particles of one of the 
Nin dai o far. removed, by rhe external 
rom the reſt of the maſs, as to deſtroy _ 

their 2 it, and os confequently | 
ate completel ted from it. In the ather , | 
inſtance, the eee eee de e 
par, i © far eee their ſpheres of. en 
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pi In Sac Gn 5 ref the 
particles is different according to che denſities 

of the two bodies ; for it muſt be evident that 
a hard body will. ocaſion a much greater dif. 
placement of particles in a ſoſt one, than in 
one of its own ee 5 Fe ane 
| _ hs e ec e gd, t a5 
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18 this Third — 4s different: according 
| tothe elaſticity of the body. The nearer the 
Particles of any body are to their ſphere of mu- 
tual repulſion, the more blaſtic that body muſt 
neceſfarily be. In them a Night ce coniprefſion i 
ſufficient to excite that power into #&ion; and 
"the! particles, therefore, have a Himmxdiatt 
tendency 15 0 regain the ir former poſitiun but 

as repulſion, or the cauſe' of elaſtieity hexer 
zer inbege equally in all dlretenhsz it is 
Evident that the particles which are next thoſo 

_ whichhave received the blow j imuſtialſo ſuffer 
a fimitar diſplacement;-and=their:diſplaceiment 
n 'thoſe Which lie next to them, and 
thus the impreſſibni of: the external dbody is 
tranſmitted by them to a very great extent. 
It is on this principle that ſound is quickly 
E 5 conveyed 
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3 4 
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conveyed to a great diſtance, ag well as through | 


where this effect muſt ceaſe, even in the moſt. 


elaſtic ones, for as no compreſſion ean take 


place without a kind of friction between che 


particles, the compreſſing power muſt pe 
n be een, weakened in its et 


* 
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ts 4 SOR W this . of . 25 5 
particles of a body ſtruck, is different accords Va a 


ing to the arrangement of the ſurface of the 
body which ſtrikes it. This is moſt evident 


in ſuch as are not very elaſtic. When we preſs 
our finger on a piece of ſoft clay, we obſerve 


the marks of the furrows of the kin upon it: 
and on. the ſame principle melteũ Tulphur, * 


glaſs, or wax, receive and retain the itpreſs. 


fion of many bodies with variegated ' ſurfaces, 
The ſame thing muſt neceſſarily! happen 40 
elaſtic bodies; but then as the partie les reſuthe 
their original poſition almoſt as ſbon às the 


external force is withdrawn, we cannot ſee is. 


I call this general effect which impinging 
bodies produce, the figure 


Kmply, impreſſion. „ = . £ 5 
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The facility with which the AIDEN of. im- 
1 of any body is tranſmitted from the 
part where it is firſt received, to the reſt of its 
maſs, ſeems to be in a direct ratio with the 


_ repulſive power of the particles of that body. 


On this account one would naturally imagine 
it to be greater in the rarer fluids, than in the 
elaſtic ſolids. In corroboration of which con- 


jecture, it may be mentioned that the various 


gaſes, or airs, poſſeſs this quality 1 in a much 


| Oy gee or! ſolids.. 


That the WES 7 of which bodies a are com- 
poſed. are not in a ſtate of perfect contact, is 
a truth eſtabliſnied in phyſics; for, independ- 
ently of the repellent power with which they 
are endowed, and which prevents their com- | 


plete union, a certain portion of heat is con- 
ſtantly preſent, which alſo keeps them ſepa - 


rate from each other. A convincing proof of 
this poſition is, that the moſt ſolid body we 
know may be made to contract in all di- 
menſions by withdrawing heat from it, and 


| ban be e to re. expand BY giving it its 


Former 


„. 


ak. 


its 


ſeſſed of a certain quality which is common 
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imer er The heat either com- 
bines itſelf with the particles of the body, | 


increaſing their natural repellent power, or it 
inſinuates itſelf between them, forming atmo- 
ſpheres for each particle; and owing to the 


great repulſive power which the particles of 


heat have for eachother, they keep thoſe of the 
body aſunder. When it is aſſerted, then, chart 
the medullary particles which compoſe our 


nerves, are by no means in a tate of perſect. 


contact, it is only aſſerting that they are pol- 


to all bodies. The vaſcularity of the cineri- 

tious part of the brain, and of the nerves 50 5 
themſelves, their ſoftneſs, pulpineſs, and nas 

tural humid appearance, give reaſon to believe | 
that between the medullary: particles of which s 
they are principally. compoſed, | a. fine fluid ia 


conſtantly ſecreted, which may de fitted to 


teceive and tranſmit, even more readily than 
other fluids do, all impreſſions which are made = 
on it. I do not conceive! that: aergiit as. IE 

neceſſity: for ſuppoſing it to be of a ſuperna« | : 

tural degree of fineneſa, ſuch as che conjecs | 
rural ether of authors ; nor ls it neceſſary to 
] N confider - 

Fa 


Perly ſpeaking, on , 
Nerves. | Theſe are cauſed, indeed, by certain 
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conſider the nerves as tubes in which it circu- 
lates. It is a conſtituent part of their texture, 
lying between and ſurrounding the medullary 

1 particles. The particles of this fluid, as well as 
the medullary part of the nerves, muſt, in com- 
mon with all matter, have each of them their 
atmoſpheres of heat, which probably increaſes 
their natural repellent powers. When any of 
the particles, then, of this fluid are forcibly 


deranged from their natural ſituation, thoſe 


' which have been compreſſed act on thoſe neareſt 


them, and thus the figure of impreſſion is tranſ- 
mitted ta the brain or to other parts of the ner- 


vous ſyftem. Hence it follows as a neceſſary 
- deduction, that what we conſider to be the 


properties of external bodies, are more pro- 
alterations of our own 


phyſical properties in the bodies ; but our 
knowledge ef theſe properties is combined 


with the — of our nerves. It is 
33 en this, that is founded, i in a great degree, 


the diverſity of taſtes, or judgments, which 


; eee entertain about the fame ex- 


* But khis view of ehe ſubjec 


eee, | will 
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will be more enlarged on in another part * 


As the fuld, which conveys the ee 
of external bodies to the brain, appears to 


be ſecreted from the fine veſſels which ſupply 


the nerves with nouriſhment, ſo it neceſfarily | 


| follows that they muſt be variouſly affected , 
by every thing which alters the action of theſe 
veſſels; and hence we find two laws of ſenſi- 


bility very fimilar to thoſe of irritability. 


1. All flimuli which excite an increaſe. of 


vaſcular afion, increaſe the ſenſibility of the 


nerves, but by doing ſo, the principle of ſenſation, 


as well as the principle of irritability, are gra- 
dually exhaufted. A certain quantity of food, 


wine, heat; and exerciſe, all render a perſon 
more lively, and more awake to the impreſ- 


ſions which are made on his ſenſes ; for, by 
means of theſe ſtimuli, the action of the whole 
arterial ſyſtem is increaſed, and, conſequently, 5 


all ſecretions go on more rapidly than they did 
before, The nervous fluid i is diffuſed more 
2 | copiouſſy 


. on. SENSATION: 


; copiouſly between the particles of the edu 
lary ſubſtance of the nerves, and from this 
diſtention a kind of pleaſurable ſenſation 
ariſes, which is felt all over the frame. It is 
then that we are moſt diſpoſed for every fine 
and are moſt hurt by every painful feeling. 
Then, the deſires which depend on corporeal 
ſenſation are apt to be awakened by the 
ſlighteſt cauſes, as we art ſtrongly prediſ- 
poſed for every thing which can gratify the 
ſenfes : but if the ſame ſtimuli be too great, 
the irritability of the body is exhauſted ; ſecre- 
tion is diminiſhed, the nervous fluid is ſcanti- 
ty formed, and we become dull, ſtupid, and 

. languid. Our eyes do not feel the light, nor 
dur cars the rays of ſound; the brain does not 
receive the impreſſions of volition, or any of 
the mental operations, and we fall into a ſtare 
of My called arr. of 1 
2. When nervous flimuli are diminiſhed, and 
arterial action Supported at the ſame time, the 


nervous fluid is e > mae" and el. 
5 5 nuts PO”, 9 25 . 


Fs Hence 
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1 after we have been ſome time with=. 
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+ Lib it t happens that all our dation are 


out having had them excited. A perſon who 


has been long ſhut up in the dark, cannot, for 


ſome time afterwards, eaſily bear a moderate 
light, A, perſon in health who is prevented 
from having much intercourſe with ſociety, 


has a high reliſh. for the few gratifications 


which he can obtain. The taſte of wine, 


and of food, is moſt enjoyed by him who uſes | 
them ſparingly. From this it may be eaſily 


underſtood why healthy feelings, and healthy 


defires, can only be preſerved by thoſe wha 
are moderate i in their Pe AR 
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5 * he nip opinions hit have 


- hitherto been offered concerning the cauſe of 


ſenſation. appear to be extremely different 
from each other, yet they may all of them, 
with much propriety, be reduced under the 
three following claſſes.Finſt, thoſe which 


a account for it by certain vibrations of the 


nerves themſelves 3 ;ſecondly, thoſe, which ſup- 


2 ans. motion: of a n 
„ mud. 
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fluid. And thirdly, dy motion of the 
: nervous a2 actin ITY 


"he _— t6-the firſt of theſe doKrines, i 
is to be remarked, that we have no other no- 
tion of vibration than that which is yielded to 
us by the vibration of elaſtic bodies, ſuch as 
the chords: of muſical inſtruments, or the tre. 
mor of a bell, &c. If the hypotheſis, : then, 
de examined as to the ſpirit of its analogy, the 
refutation of it becomes. eaſy for in order 
that any body. may vibrate, ſeveral conditions 
are neceſſary, none of which are peculiar to 
our nerves. It muſt be elaſtic, tenſe, and 
free from all contact with other bodies, except 
at the points of its ſupport, beyond which 
Points vibration does not procced; but the 
nerves are neither elaſtic, nor teqſe,. nor free 
from contact with other bodies in any part of 
| their courſe, and conſequently. they cannot 
have any motion analogous; to the vibration of 
a ſounding body. If it be ſaid by any author 
that the vibration of a nervt is a diſtinct thing 
from che vibration of a ſounding chord, or, 
in other e is a en » ſul generis, it is 
| | . N 


is 
le 
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impoſible to refute ſuch an aferticn, becauſe 
in fact nothing is explained by it, It refers 
to an oecult cauſe, which the author himſelf 
does not comprehend, and hater © cannot * 
n by gs ; 


— 


With gin ro the bedaid ſer of opinions, 5 
en the exiſtence and motion of a parti- 
cular fluid, phyfiologiſts have been much di- 
vided, not .only concerning the nature, but 
alſo concerning its peculiar mode of operating. 
Some regard it as the electrical fluid, others 
as a magnetic fluid, and others have choſen to | 


* it _ name * ther. 


uh 3 be an ; uſeleſs wo avian taſk 
were Ito adduce all the arguments with which 
the authors of theſe opinions endeavour to ſup- 
port them, together with the objections which 
may be oppoſed to them; he who wiſhes to 
read al moſt every thing valuable on the ſubject 
muſt conſult the 10th Book, and 8th Sect. of 
Haluzr's phyſiology of the human body. It 
may be briefly remarked, however, that the 
7 of ſenſation do not correſpond | 
with 


6 % 4 
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with the e well-known phenomena. of eleQri. of 
Ha city, or magnetiſm. Electricity, indeed, pro- do 
ö 1 5 duces ſenſation, and when tranſmitted in a ſer 
= ©. certain quantity, it operates as a powerful Alu 
ſtimulus upon the irritable parts of our frame, . 
exciting immediate action in them; but this is ce 
an effect which it has in common with various far 
other ſtimuli. Electricity is a matter which ſu} 
like heat is contained in a certain proportion the 
in every body, and conſequently the nerve: ill th 
muſt have their portion; but this is no no 
proof that it is the medium through which me 
we receive the impreſſions of external objects, of 
If it were the medium of our ſenſations, there the 
would be no need of any ſuch bodies as nerves, 
for as it pervades the whole human frame, im- 4 
- preſſions made upon it could be conveyed to nic 
every part of the ſyſtem, without 5 ſuch ner 
contrivances | wit 
© Of | als vague canj ectures concerning the 14 
nature of the nervous fluid, that one which ve | 
- ſuppoſes. it to be the magnetic fluid appears ll p. 
the moſt abſurd, ſince. there is not even a t 
ſhadow of ſimilitude Een the 8 1 t 


of 
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tri of rag and thoſe of ſendaniens The | 
pro- doctrine of æther is as little deſerving of any 
n a ſerious thought ; for the exiſtence of ſuch 2 
rful fluid has never been proved, and even if it 
me, Wt were demonſtrated, it is hardly poſſible to con- 
Is 18 ceive that it ſhould be endowed with all the 


tous fanciful virtues which thoſe who believe in it 
hich ſuppoſe it to be poſſeſſed. of. It is one of 
tion Wil thoſe imaginary occult qualities, by which 


the ancients attempted to explain many phe- 
nomena they did not underſtand, ſuch as the 
motion of the heavenly bodies, the refulgency | 
of the ſun and ſtars, the life of animals, and 
the en of * &c. 


FE ade! to . Dr. e opi- 


neceſſary to be acquainted, in the firſt place, 
with the definitions which he gives of the 
% immediate. organs of external ſenſe,” and of 
idea, « The immediate organs of external 
« ſenſe,” ſays the Doctor, ( Zoonomia, vol. I. 
ears p. 11.) « confift of moving fibres, enveloped 
ws the medullary ſubſtance above men- 
nem il © tioned; and are erroncouſly ſuppoſed to be 
285 905 


nion concerning. the uſe of the nerves, it is . 
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% ſimply an ebenen of the nervous rebut. 
« la, as the retina of the eye, and the rete 
: 45 mucoſum of the ſkin, which are the imme. 
be diate organs of viſion, and of touch. Hence 
c when we ſpeak of the contractions of the 


. fibrous parts of the body, we ſhall mean : : 

« both the contractions of the muſcles, and Ki 

ö « thoſe of the immediate organs of ſenſe.” 1 ' 

| His notion of idea is as, follows: « The il © 

«© word idea has various meanings with the il 

« writers of metaphyſic: it is here uſed ſimply 4 

« for thoſe notions of external things which hy 

«« our organs of ſenſe bring us acquainted 4 

« with originally; and is defined a contraction 7 

e or motion, or configuration of the fibres, 4 

. « which conſtitute the — organ of 8 

| 4 ſenſe, 45 | — 

wo The 1 on which Dr. Daxwix at- 7 

tempts to found his hypotheſis concerning the 8 
contractility of the nerves, are a number of 

5 concluſions drawn from the phenomena of Fe 

| ocular bait <« Place,” lays the Dr. vol. I. * 


2 16, 


r of 


1 of 
J. I, 
16, 


ox esa rion- N 


— « a circular piece of red llc about 36 
« inch in diameter, on A ſheet of white paper, 
« in A ſtrong light ; look, for a minute, on 
« this area, or till the eye becomes ſome what 
« fatigued, and then gently eloſing your eyes, 
te and ſhading them with your hand, a circular | 
« green area, of the ſame apparent diameter, 
& becomes viſible in the. cloſed eye. This 
« preen area is the colour reverſe to the red 
« area, which had been previouſly inſpected. 
« Hence it appears, that a part of the retina, 
e which, had been fatigued by contraction, 
E relieves itſelf by exerting the antagoniſt 
« fibres, and producing a contraction in an 
> oppoſite direction, as is common in the 
. exertion of our muſcles, ,, Thus, when, we' 
« are tired with long action of our arms in 
one direction, as in holding a bridle on a 
journey, we occaſionally throw them into 


an _— ee. to aliens, the e 


ee 


"The dclufive b which] is 9 52 
ſented to the mind, ſeems to ariſe in a great 
* from Seen the word TOs in 
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the ſame ſenſe : as the word . | The re- 
laxation of a muſcle may, with great propriety 
be ſaid to be a ſlate which is oppo/te to that of 
its contraction; but ſuppoſing, for a moment, 
for the fake of argument, that ſenſation 1s 
nothing elſe than the contraction of fibres, 
fimilar ro the contraction of a muſcle, we then 
cannot fay with the ſame propriety, / that any 
one colour, although' reverſe to another, indi- 
cates an oppoſite-ſtate to contraction: for, as 
all ſenſation is ſuppoſed to be a kind of muſ- 
cular contraction, and every colour a ſenſation, | 
the green ſpectrum which is ſeen after looking 
at a red object, indicates contraction as much 
as the red one does. The author of the Zoo- 
nomia ſeems to have been aware of this deduc- 
tion; for, in the paſſage cited above, which is 
very ſimilar to one in a paper publiſhed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, on the ſubje& of 
ocular ſpectra, by the late Dr. R. W. Dazwas, 
of Shrewſbury, the green viſion is not compared 
to relaxation, but to the contraction of anta- 
e muſeles. 


8 


This „ 3 8 illuRration. of the 
man . the E ſhews that Dr. 


Dawn 
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Paryin cuties. the optic. nerve the! an 
arm, having flexors and extenſors, and fingers. 
to graſp with, by means of which it may 
afſume various geſticulations. But I leave it 


ro the good ſenſe of every man who has ſeen 
a nerve to ſay, whether its diſpoſition and 
internal fabric, affords the ſlighteſt proof in 
favour of ſuch a fanciful notion as this. If 


every nerve has antagoniſt fibres, there muſt 


be ſome part of a nerve fitted for their inſer- 


tion. Is the evidence which we have of their 


ſoft and | pulpy texture capable of being re- 


conciled with ſuch an opinion? If the nerves 


are to be compared to muſcles, the compari- 
ſon muſt be adhered to ſtrictly; and each 


fingle nerve conſidered as a fingle muſcle; 
The optic nerve of any one eye being a ſingle 


nerve, is to be regarded according to the 
ſpirit of the compariſon, as a ſingle muſcle. 
Now a ſingle muſcle is capable only of various 


degrees of contraction and relaxation; that is, 


it exhibits only two phenomena, which are 


oppoſite to each other; for the mere degrees 
of contraction, or relaxation, are not varieties ; 

* kind. But: the (Opn; nerve is capable of 
| receiving 
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receiving innumerable . 
from ry other. 


1 8 W xc — — if the 3 or 
motion of the retina was a mechanical im- 
« preſſion, or a chemical tinge. of coloured 
« light, the perception would every minute 
ac become ſtronger and ſtronger z whereas, in 
et the experiment with the piece of ſcarlet 


« filk, it becomes weaker and weaker. That 
all impreſſions muſt neceſſarily become weaker | 


the longer they are continued, follows from 
the nature of the ſentient principle ; for if it 
depends on the action of veſſels, or, in fad, 


any living action whatever, it muſt be ex-; 


hauſted by ſtimuli long applied. But let us 
ſee to what thoughts this fact leads us, having 
Dr. Dazwin's hypotheſis in view. It is an 


invariable law of all contractile parts, that 


when a ſtimulus has been ſo long applied a 
to exhauſt that principle on which irs con- 
tractility depends, it falls into a ſtate of 


relaxation. Now granting that the retina is 2 
contractile part, it follows, that when it has 
been completely excited by any ſtimulus, the 


V. 


3 
. 


rays of light for inſtance, which come from a 


piece of ſcarler ilk, then the retina muſt fall 


into relaxation, or an oppoſite ſtate. Now if 


the green ſpectrum be an idea in the mind, 


excited by the relaxation of the optic nerve, 
this ſame coloured ſpectrum ought always to 
be ſeen as often as the retina has been pre- 
viouſly fatigued. But this we know i is not the 


caſe. Ocular ſpectra are of various colours > 


many people cannot be made to ſee them; 3 and : 


in different people the ſame object ſhall excite 
different coloured ones. I certainly do not 
pretend to account for theſe phenomena. I 
do not think we have yet a ſufficient number 


of facts on which a good hypotheſis may be | 
built. But it muſt be evident to every im- N 
partial man, that ſo far from their proving 
any analogy between ſenſation and muſcular 


contraction, they ſtand in direct oppo 
to it. | | 
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CONTINUATION ſen 

or THE SAME SUBJECT» | 
of | 
tee, of the bypotbeſis of es jo the ſenſ 
Principal phenomena of the external fenjes. exte 
'THE particular contrivances by which the fron 
Great Author of nature has fitted us for ac- muc 
quiring that degree of knowledge of external imp 
bodies, which it has been deemed proper we no ſe 
ſhould obtain in our preſent ſtate of exiſtence, as th 
are denominated the external ſenſes. ſenſs 
155 0 a car 
It is not my intention to enter into a minute that 
1 x | detail and examination of the wonderful pheno- on t 
mena which theſe curious organs offer to a re- more 
flecting mind, far leſs to attempt a deſcription ing ; 
of their wonderful ſtructure, for this would eyes, 
lead me much beyond the limits within which rays « 
 Thave propoſed to confine my reſearches. To on th, 
point out the ſtriking analogy which exiſts the o 
between the whole of the ſenſes, in regard to ple t 
the manner of their being affected by external n 
bodies, and alſo in regard to their effects on I Pla 


the mind, are the objects of this chapter. e 
| Our 


ur 
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Our external ſenſes are five in number: the 
ſenſe of touch, the ſenſe of ſeeing, the ſenſe 
of hearing, the ſenſe of ſmelling, and the 


ſenſe of taſting. In their relationſhip with 


external bodies, they may be ſaid to differ 
from each other in two particulars ; firſt, in as 
much as each of them is fitted to receive the 
impreſſions of certain bodies which produce 


no ſenſation in the others; ſecondiy, in as much 


as the fame body does not produce a fimilar 


ſenſation on any two of them. The ſound of 


a cannon which cauſes a ſenſation in our ears 


that can hardly be ſupported, has no influenee 
on the nerves of our noſe, although much 
more expoſed than thoſe of the organ of hear- 


ing ; a vivid light which produces pain in our 


eyes, has no effect on our organs of taſte; the 


nys of the ſun produce a very different effect 
on the organ of touch, from what they do on 
the organ of viſion, &c. Upon what princi- 
ple this difference in the nerves of our ex- 


ternal ſenſes depends, is by no means caſy to 


explain. It may probably be owing to a va= 


rity of cauſes exiſting in the aconomy of the 


nerves —— for, although they all ori- 
ö ³Ü˙ ginate 
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ginate in the brain, it does not follow that 
they ſhould all of them have exactly the ſame 
internal ſtructure. Thoſe of the external ſenſes 
may be as different from each other as the 
various other organs of the human frame. We 
find that the arrangement and action of the 
" ſmaller arteries of the ſyſtem are different i in 
different parts, and it is therefore not in op- 
| poſition to analogy to imagine, that although 
all the -arteries of nerves agree in reſpect to 
their ſecreting a particular fluid, yet that fluid 
may be differently modified in thoſe of thc 
eye from what it is in the nerves of the noſe, 
the mouth, or the ear, &c. To 
The ſeat of. FEE ſenſe of touch is in the 
nerves of the rete mucoſum, and ſkin of our 
body, but it is much more acute in ſome parts 
than in others, ſuch as our fingers; and in 
order that this exquiſite ſenſe with which theſe 
parts are endowed may be employed to our 
advantage, they are formed in ſuch a man- 
ner as to examine an extenſive ſurface. Io 
the different impreſſions which external bodies 
n on· the nerves of our ſkin, we apply 
8 different 
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different names, or ſigns, which, with a 


little modification we alſo apply to the ſup- 


poſed qualities of the bodies that excite the 


impreſſions; thus, external bodies, which act 
upon our ſenſe of touch, are ſaid to be hard 


or ſoft, wet or dry, rough or ſmooth, hot or 


cold; and the particular qualities in the bodies 
themſelves, which we imagine produce the 
different impreſſions, we call ſolidity, moiſ- 


ture, roughneſs, ſmoothneſs, heat, cold, &c. 
Theſe, together with a very limited knowledge 


of the ſhape and weight of bodies, conſtitute 
the whole of the knowledge of the external 
world, which we n * means dad this 
ſenſe. 


| With TEN to thoſe of ge and nel, there 
are but few phenomena which require * 


„ 


By the r we by conſcious of the 


impreſſions of all bodies which are ſoluble in 


the ſaliva; by the ſecond, of all ſuch as are 
fitted to act on the extremities of the ol factory 
nerves. The bodies which act on theſe are 
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of almoſt infinite variety, ON hence we have 
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hardly any en names for e on 


als W 

In moſt of che other ſenſes che calei is 3 
different for although there are many bodies 
which differ from each other in regard to 


certain qualities, yet as they produce ſimilar 
ſenſations, they are often on that account 


clafſed together ;. thus, in regard to touch, we 
have hard bodies, ſoft bodies; moiſt bodies, dry 
bodies, rough and ſmooth ones, and hot and 
cold ones. In regard to taſte, we ſay they arc 
ſweet and ſour, bitter or ſalt, &c. and in de. 


ſcribing ſuch bodies, therefore, to other people 


who may not have felt or taſted them, theſe 
expreſſions are of great uſe. But it is very 
different in regard to the minute bodies which 
act on the nerves of our noſe: for they are 
ſo diverſified in reſpe& of ſtructure, that 
very few of them yield fimilar impreſſions; 
and we find ourſelves obliged, | therefore; to 
diſtinguiſh each one by the name of the body 


which yielded it: thus, we have no other way 
of expreſſing the ſmell of a roſe, of lavender, 
„ of 
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of jaſmine, or of a violet, &c. but by 8 it 
is the ſmell of a roſe, of lavender, of jaſmine, 

or of a violet, &c, ; which mode of expreſſion 
explains to us, indeed, the particular percep- 
tions, correſponding to the external impreſ- 
fions, but to another who never experienced 
ſuch impreſſions, * convey no Gifting: __ 
whatever. | | 85 


The ſenſes of hearing and ſeeing have ſa 
many peculiarities, that a. little more time 
muſt be employed in their inveſtigation than 
what has been allotted to the others, in order 
to give a tolerably juſt account of the . 
mena which they exhibit. 


ON. HEARING, 

33 f : : : 
WIEN ve gently rouch any body whilſt 
it emits a ſound, ve feel that it is in a ſtate of 
tremor, or vibration; but as there is no im- 
mediate contact between the body itſelf, and 
our ear, we cannot conclude that that affection 
of the organ which we call hearing, ariſes 
1 from ve tremor of this ſouniding body. 

Other 


41 
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Other: obſervations and facts give us more ac- 
curate ideas. We have diſcovered by experi- 
ment, that all bodies capable of emitting ſound, 
when placed in a vacuum, do not affect our 


ear, although they vibrate; and again, as all 
eoncuſſions of air, ſuch as thoſe occaſioned by 


the burſting of a bomb, or of a bladder, the 
cracking of a whip, or the act of coughing, 
all produce ſound, we are led to conclude that 


rhe tremor of the ſounding body muſt have 
been communicated to the air, and that it is 


this affection of the air which operates on 
our ears. A ſound, therefore, is a compound 
effect, even before it reaches our pp of 
hearing. e 


Me proceed to obſ erve, that between the 


expanded extremities of the auditory nerve, 


and the external air, ſeveral bodies, intervene, 


all of which muſt be more or leſs affected 


before we hear, | Theſe are the external mem- 


brane, called the tympanum, a certain arrange- 
ment of ſmall bones, immediately, behind that 
pee a certain quantity of zan, and 2 
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Kaas; the properties of which have not OT 
wy pane va 


It was natural to ſuppoſe that if air tranſ- 
mitted ſound as an elaſtic body, every other 


elaſtic one would do ſo likewſe ; and accord- 
ingly we find this to be true; all elaſtic fluids, 
ſuch as the different kinds of air, and even 


water itſelf, communicate ſound. pon this 


principle we can alſo be made to hear ſounds 
through other mediums than thoſe which af- 
fect the external ear; for inſtance, if a com- 
munication by any elaſtic ſubſtance be made 


between the bones of our head, and the ſound- 


ing body, the peculiar tremor of that body 
will be communicated to the auditory nerves. 
The ſtory of a perſon who was deaf, and who 
enjoyed the muſic of a harpſichord, by apply- 
ing one end of a cane to the inſtrument, whilſt 


he held the other between his teeth, is well 


mann e 5 124 FH 
es 8 1 13 


9 It wack a juſt concluſion, that the affection 


of the air, occaſioned by a ſounding body, is 


analogous to its propulſion, - if I may uſe the 
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expreſſion, or to its common progreſſive 


motion. A ſounding body, like every other 
elaſtic one, has two diſtinct motions when 
ſtruck, each of which produces a different 


effect. Firſt, its common vibratory motion, 
by which the body of air in contact with it ii 


propelled; ſecondly, that particular derange- 


ment of its particles which I have called the 
figure of impreſſion; and it is this which 
when communicated to our car, yoga the 


ſenſation of ſound. - = 


To prove both of theſe poſitions, namely, 
the great difference that exiſts between them, 
and that the latter only is the cauſe of ſound, 
we have only to attend to the different pheno- 
mena which they exhibit, The common mo- 
tion of air, as communicated by a vibrating 
elaſtic body, can be felt by the nerves of the 


| ſkin, and when violent, it diſturbs every light 


ſubſtance around it, cauſing even a rupture of 
the tympanum of the ear itſelf, which effect 


indeed, is ena but ms aleribed to 


the ſound, 


But 
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But as the progreſs of ſound, or of the 


figure of - impreſſion, conſiſts only ina mere 
derangement of the fituation of the compo- 


nent, or inviſible particles of a body, in regard 


to their diſtance from each other, and not in 
the motion of the body, as a volume, or maſs, 


it gives no impulſe ſufficient to put any other 


one in motion, and conſequently we find the 
very lighteſt of all, ſuch as ſmoke, flame, or 
vapour of any kind, are not at all deranged by 


it, although theſe tranſmit ſound e well 


as other elaſtic fluids. 


Again; the e a volume 
of air as ſtruck by a vibrating body, is retarded 


by an oppoſite current of air; but ſound is 


nn tint mT wind. 


The ſtrength or a of any ſound de- 
pends'on the ſtrength or weakneſs with which 
the figure of impreſſion is communicated to 
the ear. It depends, therefore, originally, on 
the force of the d motion of the 
— ue. 
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When we hear and compare ſeveral ſounds, Tou 
we have the idea of what. is n a note, or mu 
tone in rn pe: 
BY The eta edu by a thick and long oct 
chord, which is not greatly ſtretched, we call nur 
a deeper tone than one produced by a thinner, lou 

| ſhorter, and more highly diſtended one. Now, c 
as the only difference between the effects of =g 
theſe two chords conſiſts in this, that the ef: 
thicker, longer, or leſs diſtended chord, vi- of 
brates leſs frequently in. any given time, than mu 
one which is thinner, ſhorter, and more highly 
diſtended; we ſay, that the difference between 91 

a high and a low note confiſts in this, that in 1 Gif 
the former, (the high note) the impreſſions hor 
communicated to the air ſucceed each other for 
more rapidly in a given time than in the latter, the 
If we take two chords of equal thickneſs, i *2 | 
and equally diſtended, but one of which 1s ing 
only half as long as the other, the ſound of Ny 
the one ſeems to our ear a mere repetition of | * 
the ſound of the other, with this only differ- teri, 
_— that the one which i is ſhorteſt gives 3 ; 
e | ſound reed 


: 5 
# 
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„ l found that appears higher than the other.” In 


or muſic, ſuch ſounds, namely, thoſe which ap- 
pear mere repetitions of each other, and differ 
only in the highneſs or lowneſs, are called 
ng octaves, the higher octave having double the 
all number of vibrations i in a give. time than the 
er, lower. 2d 0:6 e 15 ane ent bo 
W, . | 


| | Between any two octaves the ear is ſenſible 
of a number of other notes, or tones, ſeven 
of which are called radical, in the theory of 
muſic, nd the other * e 


Theſe differ fot: 3 other en in the 


een . 
- in ace there is in the number of impreſ- 
ons fions communicated in the ſame ſpace of time; 
her for inſtance, when two ſounding chords ſtrike 
ter, the air, in the proportion of two to three, we 

call theſe fifths to each other ; when as four 5 | 
eſs, to 0h they are called thirds, majors, 2 
1 1s etl reds” wo | | 15 5 ij 
| of 5 Ic is impoſſible. to prog | F in the | 
1 of explanation. of theſe phenomena, without en- | 
fer- tering much more into the theory of muſic | 
eS a SHE 33 ot ame 8 3 than | 
und Rog: | | j 
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than what is immediately connected with our 
ſubjecct. | 


As all elaſtic bodies compoſed of different 
materials muſt be differently arranged, as to 
their integrant parts, it follows that the figure 
of impreſſion of each muſt alſo be various; 
and on this principle we are enabled to ex. 


plain a difficulty, a folution of which, I be. 


lieve, has never yet been given. How comes 
it that our ear is able to diſtinguiſh, not only 
the pitch of any note, and its ſtrength and 
weakneſs, but alſo to diſcern, as it were, 2 
difference in the ſounding bodies thernſelves, 
from which the tone ifſues ? How comes it, 
for - inſtance, that we know that the note A, 


when ſounded by a flute, hautboy, violin, or 


harpfichord, comes from thoſe different in- 
ſtruments even N they are not ſeen. 


The ſtrength of a note, we have 3 


aid, depends merely on the ſtrength of the 


vibration in the ſounding body; and the 

height or pitch of any note on the number of 
vibrations which it gives in a certain time; 
e 8 but 
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| but this other affetion of "the air, by whi ch 
we diſtinguiſh a difference in the ſounding 
body itſelf, is quite diſtinct from theſe, : and | 
depends ſolely on the difference in the figure 


of impreſſion given by each vibration of the 


body to the air, and from that communicated 
to our ear. The column of air which is emit- . 
ted by a flute, has a different arrangement of 
parts from that of a hautboy ; the chord of a 
violin has a different arrangement of parts | 


from chat of a harpſichord ; and the ſounding 
board of the one is alſo of a different ſtructure 


from that of the other, therefore the figure of 
impreſſion in all theſe muſt alſo, be OY | 


We next proceed to explain ſome of the I 


phenomena of 
S1GHT, 


— 


The greater number of the more conan. 


ble phenomena of viſion are to be explained 
by the figure and external ſtructure of the eye, 
and refractory powers of the humours, and by 
the phyſical properties of light and colours, 


Theſe, along "yy . in themſelves, 
mut 


2 — — — —— — — — %⅛wÜ . —— —— 
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pariſon having been already made; for in this 


o 
— 


\ 


| muſt be paſſed over in ſilence, as they would Wl cal 
require much time and place to be fully dif. jec 
cuſſed. Beſides, they are not the phenomena the 
concerning which there is ſo much obſcurity = 
and difference- of opinion, as a few' others 1 
which are immediately to be taken notice of, the 
and which more particularly relate to the doc- as; 
. trine of ſenſation that has been advanced. upc 
os = „„ to- 
By means of light, and the organ of fight, are 
ve become acquainted with the ſituation, fize, gre: 
| ſhape, motion, and colour of external bodies. bee 
The rays of light as reflected from external beet 
objects, croſs each other in their paſſage ima; 
through the eye, and form an inverted image whe 
on the retina. In this reſpect, the eye reſem - tbe! 
bles an apartment, the ſhutters of which are attr: 
completely cloſed, and into which no light is is, 
admitted except by means of one ſmall open- the. 
ing. But it would be carrying our compari- i thei 
ſon too far to ſuppoſe the ſoul, or mind, to prox 
be a ſpectator, which looked at this image: imay 
and much difficulty has ariſen from this com- a9 


calc 
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caſe it is almoſt - Impoſſible to explain whyigb- | 
jects are ſeen in their natural poſition, ee 


their i _ is inverted on our retina, og $037 1 


„ns! 
The rays of light . are reflected from 


the objects around us are to be conſided 


as; equally capable of producing an impreſſion 


to the cner ves of the ſkin. . Theſe impreſſions, 


are external nervous feelings. It has been a; 
been too much conſidered as of a ſuperior 


and diſtinct, kind to the reſt. Myſteries have 


been ſought, for in it, which it has been 
imagined do not take place in the others; and 
whole volumes have been written to explxin 


them. Two phenomena in particular chave- 


attracted the notice of philoſophers. The firſt 
is, that objects are ſeen ſingle with two eyes ; 
the ſecond, that objects are ſeen erect, and in 
their natural poſitions; although it can be 
proved-beyond a poſſibility Os chat their 
. Wine on eee ors 03 krise 
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Theſe pales 10 mot appelf te have 


any thing more myſterious in them that what 
is to be diſcerned in thoſe of ev 
e 


ry other 


een eee ane kick dh firſt 


| hinges; ſhould have been ſuppoſed dy ſo many. 


philoſophical writers to be peculiar to the ſenſe 
of fight, is not cafily to be explained; and how 


it ſhould have been attempted to be accounted 
for, on phyſical principles, except by men 
unacquainted with the analogies which exiſt 
between impreſſions on the optie nerves, and 


thoſe of other nerves, 1 n not. 


The e is i his x . Mis im- 
preſñon of any body, happening on two diſ- 


tinct nerves, ſhould only yietd one perception 
to the mind? It muſt be evident to every one 


that this. difficulty is not peculiar to viſion; 
men have two ears, yet hear but one ſound. 


But if this phenomenon appears wonderful in 


regard to theſe organs, how much more ought 
it to have ſtruck philoſophers in regard to the 


other. ſenſes, eſpecially chat of touch, if the 


true 


ſufl 
ling 
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true analogy between the ſenſes had been ar- 


tended to; for here not only two, but ſeveral 
diſtinct nerves may be impreſſed by one body, 
and yet only one perception is yielded. If, for 
inſtance, a perſon takes a large ſtone, or ball, 
in both hi hands, there are many diſtinct 
nerves which receive the figure of impreſſion, 


and yet the perſon; has only the perception of 


one body. The analogy may be carried farther. 
When either of the two eyes is preſſed a little 


out of its common ſituation, ſo that the image 
of an odject ſhall fall on a different part of the 


optic nerve of that diſplaced eye, from that 
which correſponds with it in feeling in the 
other eye, we have the perception of two ob- 


to touch. If the impreſſion of any body be 


made to fall upon two branches of nerves, not 
accuſtomed to receive ſuch imprefſions at the 
ſame time, we think we feel two-bodles. The 
common experiment of tui iſting the middle. 
finger over the forefinger, and chen rolling a 
hard pea, or ſmall bullet between them, is a 

ſufficient proof. But tlie fact is, we ſee wile 


hg: to make a wonderful diſtinction between 
? H Uo the 
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the feeling of che optie nerve, and that of 
thoſe of the ſkin. If the organs of hearing 
could be diſplaced like the eyes and fingers, 
ſo that the radii of ſound ſhould fall upon dif- 
ferent parts of the expanſed auditory nerve 
from thoſe which are accuſtomed to receive 
ſynchronous: impreſſions, every fingle ſound 
would for ſome time appear as two; at leaf, 

the analogy. of the other ſenſes Juſtify this 
conjecture, - With regard to the works written 
with a.view-of illuſtrating the curious pheno- 
menon in queſtion, it may be obſerved that the 
greater part of them, ſo far from explaining 
its ſingularity, -only remove it a ſtep. Thoſe 
who pretend to account for it on mathematical 
principles, endeavour to diſcover what that 
particular direction is in which an external ob- 
ject muſt be placed, in regard to tile two eyes, 
in order to be ſeen ſingle. But ſuppoſing this 
to be aſcertained, as I believe it has lately 
been hy my friend, Dr. WzLLs, ſtill the myſ- 
terious part of the phenomenon remains to be 


accounted; for: L mean, how the impreſſion, 


or image that- falls. on each eye, ſhould only 
give a ſingle perception to the mind. 
1 Two 
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95 Tug other phenomena: of viſion have much 


engaged. the. een of. enen the 


HS 


ond: their ftuation... Thols wha; are a 6 


ling to. account. for every thing, which con- 


cerns this ſenſe, upon geometrical principles, 


aſſert that the, angle. le made by the optic axis 
with the object, is the circumſtance upon 
which the true explanation hinges. Accord. | 
ing as the angle is more or leſs obtuſe, ſo does 
the object appear to be nearer or farther from 
us: for when a body is placed near to the eyes 
it geceſſarily makes a larger angle than n 


it is at a enter diſtance. on rebel whos 
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In Prog to his Fc it may Fra ob. 
ſerved, that as, it puts experience. entirely out 
of the queſtion, ſoit would be fair to conclude, 
if the opinion were, true, that all men who ſee 
equally - well at equal diſtances, ought to. be 
equal good judges, of diſtance itſelf; but this 


we know to be 3 to fact. 7 
If! f ® OD 105 E431 - 


Men 3 profeſſion ws 8 to exer 
ci Wir eye, Binh a view of acquiring . 
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en | , notions 
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. notions coheetning diſtance; find, m the firſt 


place; that the talent is conſtantly improved 
by habit; and, in the next place, that they 
oon acquire a ſuperiority in this reſptel over 
other men, whoſe | organs of fight are equally 
good as their own. But if we ſaw by angles 
and lines; or- any other geometrical figures, 
theſe facts would be inexplicable. There are 
no two men who Je with EO png 
Lo ed e STOUT 5 i e 
That an external objec wins /greater of 
leſſer image on the retifa according! as it is 
more or leſs near to the eye, is a fact which 
can be geometrically proved. In childhood 
we learn by experience, that as we' approach 
any object it always appears larger to us, and 
on the other hand, the farther we retire from 
it the lefs it ſeems; and as we are conſtantly | 
employed in fuch kinds of experiments, we 
foon form a judgment of the diſtance of ſur- 
rounding bodies by the fize'of the impreſſion 
(image) which they make on the eye. Inde- 
pendently of our moving to and from the ob- 
Jedts vun us, lt which means we acquire a 
notion 
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notion of their relative diſtance; there is ano. 


ther common way by which we rectify our 


judgments in this reſpect, and which at the 


magnitude of objects; I allude to the ſenſe 
of touch. Our locomotive faculty, and the 


ſenſe of touch, afford us that kind of experi- 


ence upon which, in infancy, we found our 
judgments concerning diſtance; and theſe 


judgments being accompanied by particular 


ſenſations in our eye, they naturally become 
aſſociated in our mind; and hence, when one 


and the ſame body makes a more extenſive 
image at any one time, than it does at ano 


ther, we conclude it to have been nearer to 
us at the one time than it was at the other. 
The ſtrength of that principle by which our 
ideas are affociated together in the mind, is in 


no inftance more clearly proved than in the 


preſent. If a perſon from his infancy had 
never ſeen objects but through a reverſed tele- 
ſcope, ſtill he would be as good a judge of the 


relative diſtance of objects as any other man, 


provided he could tranſport himſelf from ob- 
Je& to object, and make uſe of his hands. But 
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if any other man looks through! a reverſed 
teleſeope; the diminutiveneſs of the objects 
awakens in his mind the idea of a great diſ- 
tance. He ſees the objects as ſmall as if they 
were far from him, and he is inolined to be- 
ene to be * from him 
We : VVV 1 811 $404 8 Ant 40 Tos 
The other queſtion; i aur . 
| ſuppoſed to ſee. objects in a contrary, poſition 
to that in which they are repreſented; on our 
retina, can only be anſwered; by the applica- 
; tion of the ſame principles. We are: taught 
in our infancy; to apply the words low and 
lowermoſt to thoſe bodies, and parts of bodies 
which are neareſt the earth; and tg thoſe 
bodies, and parts of bodies which are more 
remote from the furface of the earth, we ap- 
ply the name of uppermoſt, and thus we are 
1 taught. to call the head the uppermoſt part, 
and the feet the lowermoſt part of our, body. 
| Theſe terms, and others, having a ſimilar ſig- 


* nification, we are taught to apply in our in- 
fancy to all bodies which have an analogous 
ſituation to the earth with ourſelves. Al- 
thou gh objects, therefore, are inverted on our 

11 - 1 9 retina, aft 
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retina? ſtill us they! have the ſame relative 


firoation in regard to the ſurface of the image 
of the earth, as they have in reality, we con 


ſequently aſſociate the notions of uppermoſt | 
to thoſe things, and parts of things, which are 
moſt remote from the earth. If an erect ob- 


ject is reverſed, we neceſſarily think it turned 
upſide down, although its head be now up- 
permoſt on our retina; for as we have never 
been accuſtomed to aſſociate the perceptions we 
derive from the impreſſions made on the upper 


part of our retina, with our ideas of what is 
uppermoſt in the external world, ſo a figure 


which is reverſed man een pe re- 
verſed to us. n e e e 8 

pe ev FEE a Cunt among --pbiloſo. 
phers and phyſiologiſts, whether two different 
ſenſations; ariſing i in one and the fame. organ 
of external ſenſe, can be felt at one and the 
ſame time: for inſtance; whether upon taking 


a hot, heavy, | ſolid, and ſmooth ball, into 
one's hand, the perſon feels at one and the 


ſame moment, that the ball is hot, heavy, 
ſolid, and ſmooth; or, if theſe ſenſations axe 
EE c only 
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only. felt - one after the other. The Get 
involved in this queſtion would never have 
occurred had. clear notions been entertained 
concerning the office of the nerves, which 
conſtitutes phyſical ſenſation 2 Moſt philoſo. 
phers have been of -opinion that the ſenſations 


ſucceed each other, for they cannot explain 


upon the principles of vibration or undula. 
tion, how theſe On; as nen call, them, 


| ave Gel up chefame ices) 18 76 
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Ty | The queſtion i irlelf 1 a vague one, and 


eannot be determined if. our | reſearches and 


reaſoning are confined to the two poſitions in- 
cluded in it, or if it be imagined that the 


queſtion is to be reſolved by proving one of 
0 them nen 1 W e ſenſation. 


2 — 


Without e our view of F the . 
therefore, to either of the two e eg 85 


. N would remark 


Att. That * nerves of 8 ſenſe are 
cable of e * as well as ne 
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prehending theſe mixed impreſſions in theit 
mixed ſtate; but at the ſame time, b y the 
P roper em ployment bf the faculty of atten- 


tion, they may be analyzed ſo that the mind 


ſhall apprehend each of the fingle ne 


of e the mixed ones are eee 1 


Theſe nn are- 9 to id mide 
great number of obſervations; | When a perſon 


enters a green-houſe, where the air is richly 


impregnated with the ſweet ſcents of many 
odoriferous planes, he is immediately made 


ſenſible of a perfume which is quite diſtinct 


from that of any of the flowers which com- 


poſe it. The art of cookery exhibits ſimi- 
lar phenomena. Certain mixtures of ſapid 
bodies produce a complicated impreſſion on 
the nerves of the mouth and tongue, and one 


which is very different from that which any _- 
of the bodies which enter into the compo. 


ſition would have done fingly. | In fuch caſes, 
the impreſſion: made on the nerves is REY 
of a mixed kind. 135 Wei EO 26 
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That 


hat the mind is capable of ap- 


4 


That we can analyze various mixed impreſ. 


ſions, ande not only | diſcover the i individual 


ones of which it: is compoſed, but can at plea- 
ſure attend to any one of them, to the exclu- 


ſion of the reſt, is a fact which is alſo pr oved 
by daily obſervation. A muſician can cither 
attend to the whole body of ſound emitted 


from various inſtruments in a concert, or he 
can at pleaſure attend ſolely to the firſt violin, 


or flute, viölencello, or organ, or any other 


inſtrument:: A muſical chord. makes. a very 
different. impreſſion on the car from any one 
of the notes of which it! is compoſed ; yet an 
ear accuſtomed to muſic: hears, diſtin&ly the 


third, fifth, and octave, or any other note or 
notes of which it is-compoſed. When a per- 


Jon ſuddenly: graſps an unknown ſubſtance, 


he being AT the ſame } time : blindfolded > or 


hlind, he is conſcious that the firſt impreſſion 


it makes is a confuſed and unuſual one; which 


generally alarms him ſo much that he cannot 
attend to any of the qualities it has in common 
with other bodies: if he continues to hold it 
in his hand, he (Rem begins to examine: it by 
1 directing 
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directing his attention ſucceſſively to the va- 
rious impreſſions it makes. 


Upon the whole, e 1 think it may 
be concluded,rin regard to the laſt queſtion, 
that when a body capable of affecting the 
ſame nerve, or ſet of Nerves, in A variety of 
ways, is applied to ſuch a nerve, or nerves, the 
various impreſſions which it is capable of 
yielding, take place at one and the ſame ime; ; 
and the mind either may apprevend them 1 in 
their mixed: 'and confuſed” ſtate! or. under cer- 
tain cireumſtances may attend to the indivi- 


dual ods 15 Which! the mixed 6ne is 
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ee e E kat natur 
8 o THE SENSE CaLLED ' CArnmSrTHRLs, OR perty 
| SELF FEELING, Oat” whic 
WY no a 
This five ſenſes which 3 been deſeribel * A 
; properly called external, not only on wn 
= account of their ſituation, but alſo of their . 5 
office. They are the means by which we are * 
| connected with the things around us; thej whe 
direct us in our operations as agents, and wWarn 
| us of the agency of others; many of out = by 
Et pleaſures and pains ariſe from the impreſſions 355 
i which are made on them; and all our know- il 
| \ ledge of the external world, and of the bodies on 
five, 
which compoſe and inhabit it, can only be 5 
the n 
| gained through their means. ſtruc 
| 2 DE one  Miſimpi 
| It has been ſaid, that although the nerves Bi. | . 
of the various e enten appear to the of the 


eye 


e $215 FEELING: | en 


eye i he tom even when affiſted y 
the fineſt glaſſes, exactly fimilar to each other 
in ſtrucküre ; yet there can be no doubt 
that there is ſome difference, eicher in 
their more minute organization, or in the 
nature of that principle on which their Pro- 

perty of feeling depends, for many bodies 
which greatly affect ſome of them, produce 
no affection in the others; thus the rays 


of light which affect the retina are not felt by 


el the nerves of the ear, noſe, or tongue ; - 0dori- 
N ferous bodies which affect the nerves of the 
fl noſe, produce no change in thoſe of the mouth, 
w ſkin, or ear; and the impreſſion of bodies, 3. 


which the air receives from ſounding bugith! 


do not affect the nerves of the eyes, noſe, 
mouth, or ſkin,” ES 


0 171 | 7 12 LY 4 N 


fre, depends entirely on the principle, that 
the nerves of each organ of ſenſe are ſo con- 


ves 
the 
eye 


| Arr bRion e eke bettet WB 


ſtructed as to receive peculiar and diſtinct 
impreſſions from thoſe of the reſt; and as all 
the nerves of each different viſcus, or organ 
of the body, are EAN to the influence of 
the 
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the ſame. principle, .it-wopld At firſt Gight ap · 
pear juſtifiable to make as many ſenſes as there 
are various viſcera; thus, as it -may.be proved 
that. the nerves of the ſtom: feel Aifferently 


5 from . thoſe of the liver, and thoſe of the live Wi ſee] 
| differently from thoſe, of the, inteſtines, and they 
thoſe of the inteſtines: differently from: thoſe of I and 
the kidneys, thoſe. of the kidneys differen and 
from thoſe of the. bladder, lungs, heart, bn gen 
ches, Kſophaghus, &c. each of theſe part pub 
Naa be ſaid to be the ſeat of a diſtinR ſenſe, To 

91 la, ibo as C 
$f "HE all * 8 we ee pert 

the nerves of theſe parts are obſcure, and do enut 
not give us any clear information of the quali Diſe 
ties of the bodies which are applied to them, Hub. 
as they only yield us the general feelings WE 
health, internal eaſe, and Fire or thei ** 
oppoſites, bodily uncaſineſs, pain, and diſeaſe; all el 
on theſe accounts they may all of them, to: ſupp 


gether, with the TAY, r of veſſch 
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10 68 In this light that a few German g. 
Hologits conſider them; and, doubtleſs, the 
principle is juſt, in as much as it is conſiſtent 
with found. analogy.” They conſider theſe 


feelings as belonging to a diſtinct ſenſe, which 


they denominate /#/4f-gefib!, and Gemeingefubl, 


and which 1 have choſen to tranſlate literally, 


and. call in Engliſh, felf- feeling. A very in- 
genious inaugural diſſertation has lately been 
publiſhed: at Halle, in Saxony, on this ſubject. 
To it I beg leave to refer ſuch of my readers 
as deſire a more ample account of the pro- 
perties aſcribed. to the ſenſe than what are. here 5 


Diſſert. nag. Medica OR ROM Fred. 
Hubner, 794. . orga 


, - 


The ſeat of this ſenſe is in the extremities of 
all the nerves of the body, except thoſe which 


12 * * 


The e and 3 of the im- 


preſſions we receive by it, when in health, 
_ us leſs conſcious of being poſſeſſed of 


; for in thoſe who are free from diſeaſe 
Ko l. Ep X 8 


chere 


% 


enumerated,” See Commentatio de Caeneftheſt | 5 


bene the nyo of the five external ne, 1 


Ll 
/ 


they feel as if they had a ſpring in every limb, 


114 © ON SELF FEELING. 
there is no preternatural action of any ſet ol 
veſſels, no unuſual diſtention, or relaxation 
of any part, and conſequently no new cauſe of 
ſenſation, agitating the frame, ſufficient to 
withdraw attention from ſurrounding objects. 
That we derive a feeling from ſuch a ſtate, 
however, and one of a very agreeable. kind to 
us, is evident from the many common and 
trite expreſſions of people in health, who 

ſometimes tell us they feel as light as a feather; ! 


Kc. This feeling is of the agreeable kind; 
and to one who is juſt recovered from a pain- 
ful diſcaſe, is a ſtate of real enjoyment. The 
Germans call it the feeling of well-being, or 
health, e 15 — 85 Jus. | 


0 55 the cher hand, the ſenſations. of ll. 
he: farigue, and weakneſs, the pains in the 
limbs which occur in moſt fevers; all uncafy 
| ſenſations in the ſtomach and - inteſtines; 
thoſe of anorexia and nauſea, and the painful 
uneaſineſs which takes place when the bladder 
is N 7 diſtended, are all refeared .1 to this 
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| Thett is another kind'of feeling, rde 
to it by Hvsxzs, which he deſcribes witk 
more accuracy and feeling chan elegance of 
expreſſion.  * Huc,” ſays Husxr, © et re- 
« ferrem ſtimulum ad venerem, hanc acutam 
« caeneſtheſis febrem, qua homo ſuæ per- 
cc durationis cauſa torquetur. Genitalium 
cc rricabiliras mirum in modum evihitur, 


« omnes fibre alacrius tremunt, humorum - 


« ingentes rivuli accurrunt, incenduntur om- , 
« nia, tument, rubent et interno adore urun- 
« tur, ſecretioneſques largiores evadunt. Om- 
« nes hae calamitates anima intolerabili per- 
« cipit ratione moleſtiarumque ſolatia ex coitu - 
« petit. Homo, fœcundis onuſtus humori- 
« bus, eos, ut ſe ipſam reproducat, circum 
+ ſe ſpargere cogitur. | Veneris ſervi labores, 
© ne negligantur, eo modo noſtræ coe 

« ſunt intexti ut dulcidine reficiat obedientes, 

* contumaces clandeſtino igne conficiat. His 


ks accedit gratus in coitu ſenſus, quia conten- 


« tione omnium nerv rum, convulſi vo muſ- 
8 culorum motu, calore Per omne corpus 
5 Perfuſe « et ſpeciali quorumdam nervorum 5 
1 55 . e titilatione 
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there is no preternatural action of any ſet of 


N veſſels, no unuſual diſtention, or relaxation 
of any part, and conſequently no new cauſe of 

ſenſation, agitating the frame, ſufficient to 
vithdraw attention from ſurrounding. objects. 
That we derive a feeling from ſuch a ſtate, 


however, and one of a very agreeable kind to 


us, is evident from the many common and 


trite expreſſions of people in health, who 


ſometimes tell us they feel as light as a feather; 
they. cel as if they had a ſpring in every limb, 


&c. This feeling is of the agreeable kind; 
and to one who is juſt recovered from a pain- 
ful diſeaſe, is a ſtate of real, enjoyment, The 
Germans call it the feeling of e or 
health, N bl, 95 * 5g. 

„n übe echter hand, the ſenſations of laſſ- 
tude, fatigue, and weakneſs, the pains in the 
limbs which occur in moſt fevers, all uncaly 
' ſenſations in the ſtomach and - inteſtines; 
thoſe of anorexia and nauſea, and the painful 
uneaſineſs which takes place when the bladder 
is greatly diſtended, are all referred to this 
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There i is another kind'of feeling, bed 
to it by HvuBneR, which he deſcribes with 


| expreſſion.  * Huc,” ſays Hupxes, © et re- 
« ferrem ſtimulum ad venerem, hanc acutam 
| « caeneſtheſis febrem, qua homo ſuæ per- 
ws durationis cauſa torquetur. Genitalium 
6 irritabilitas mirum in modum evihitur, 
5 omnes fibræ alacrius tremunt, humorum 
« ingentes rivuli accurrunt, incenduntur om— 
« nia, tument, rubent et interno adore urun- 
1 ſecretioneſques largiores evadunt. Om- 
« nes hae calamitates anima intolerabili per- 
« cipit ratione moleſtiarumque ſolatia ex coitu 
« petit. Homo, fœcundis onuſtus humori- 
wy bus, « eos, ut ſe ipſam reproducat, | circum 
* ſe ſpargere cogitur. Veneris ſervi labores, 
« ne negligantur, eo modo noſtræ cconomiz | 
* ſunt intexti ut dulcidine reficiat obedientes, 
* contumaces clandeſtino igne conficiat. His 
5 accedit/ gratus in coitu ſenſus, quia conten- 
* tione omnium nervorum, convulſi vo muſ- 
e culorum motu, calore per omne corpus 
3 E errand et * quorumdam nervorum 
e 1 . titilatione 
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ce itilatione enaſcitur. | "Send eſt confuſus, a „ a 
* mutata corporis conditione in anima ſuſci- 
te tatus cujus finem ſatis, ſed mim cauſas 
cc * proximiores perſpicimus. 
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{CHAPTER IV. 
- ANALYSIS. or SENSATION | 
5 CONTINUED. RT gp 
FOE PEST reps $8 4 „ 


o THE TMPRESSIONS WHICH YIELD” THE, : 


I ? 


|  IINIANEOT | or COR POREAL PLEASURE | 


AND. PAIN» | 
8 


P LEASURE and pain, "thoſe extremes of 
ſenſation; which ſeem ſo widely different from 


each other, but which in reality are very ſimi- 


lar, not only in their nature, but alſo in their 
cauſes, are terms often indiſcriminately ap- 
plied to denote certain affections of our neun. 


and cer emotions of. our 00. 


When: a perſon c cuts his CR” 1 is ce 
to acknow edge, and acknowledges with truth, 


» 


thi: it in in nen wounded part that he . 
tion of the nerve is com- 


and excites what 16 
called 


CIS 
— 
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calleda mental perception, that is, he becomes 
_ conſcious of the injury received. But to ſay, 
on this account, that it is the mind which 
ſuffers, or, to uſe the common language of 
: metaphyſicians, who in general are extremely 
ignorant of the human frame, and ſay, that 
all pain is only an affection of the mind, ap- 
pears a moſt unjuſtifiable and unphiloſophical 
expreſſion; one might as well aſſert, that it i 
the mind which ſmells, which ſees, hears, 


taſtes, and touches, The mind has no Cuffer- | 


ing whatever from mere bodily pain, except 
that which it derives i in an indirect manner 
from the reflection, that the bodily injury re- 
eeived may be followed by lamentable conſe- 


quences. But ſuch thoughts belong to the 


5 painful emotions of grief, and are quite diſ- 
tinct from the phyfical derangement in the 


ſtructure of the nerves, occaſioned by?! their 


being forc ibly divided. 
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If, from the peculiar 8 of ar 


frame, we are expbſed to many cauſes of pain · 
ful feeling; we are indemnified; in 4 a great de- 
1 gree, ay the N which we derive from 
AD | | 05 the 


# 


REAL PLEASURE AND PAIN> T1 9 


don con 
© tie? Taine-fource. 1 Foſtering: warmth gives a 
pleaſurable feeling to a perſon chilled with cold; | 
the refreſhing breezes: which ſucceed. the heat 
of a ſcorching ſun, the ſweet ſcent of odorife- 
rous plants; the gay and varied: ſcenery of the 
Spring, the uſual,gratifications of appetite, and * 
the careſſes of love, are all 8 65 nn 1 
e 1 e 8 UL OOO, HOSTING, 
e ec, en on 2113 1 e I 5 
N "Ie is nat a and argument againſt this opi- 
nion to ſay that ſuch corporeal feelings may 
be deſtroyed by mental cauſes ; for inſtance, 
that a perſon by attending to any abſtract 
ſudheck, or in conſequence of reetiving an 
agrecable news, appears inſenſible to the pain 
of which. he loudly; complained only a few 
moments before. It vill ibe proved hereafter, 
that. all mental perceptions occaſion. ſenſorial 
impreſſions, Which correſpond; with, them in 
firength and duration+ Bukall ſenforialimpreſe 
bons. ether derived from;a wentsl ifm 
an external cauſe, axe to be,.confideredas.phyſi- = 
cal affections, of ,nexyous, matter; and hencerit 
happens that ail ſtronger; ones muſt; neceſſarily 
aan weaker ones ;, the 
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7 120 ON CORPORIAL PLEASURE AND. PAIN, 
|  ſenſorial impreſſion, therefore, of joy, if it be 


10 e which produce bodily pain, we diſcover | 


is obvious enough. They evidently derange 
the ſtructure of the nerves to which they are 


applied; thus, all bodies which Gp; ele A too! 
or en en . 1 way 


- correſpond in producing a fimilar event, the 


| for the human mind te We chat all the 
others alſo act in a fimilai 
the cauſes of oorporeal pain act in a manner 
which cannot be detecte 
5 our ſenſes » ſuch, for inſtance; as + the ichor of 


 oxyds; and metallic neutral ſalts ;* but as we 
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ſtrong, counteracta thoſe row bk a if 
theſk are nor "vey violent.” WA a 


: 
% . {x p "i . L $5 1 
x . 1 


When we iche into Ig matute of he 


a great number, the primary action of which 


Cn 
1 l Ni 


Wien. of a 1 of 8 all of which 


„it is natural 


tion of ſome is once 


manner. Many of 


dy the evidence of 


certain ill conditioned ſores; 
centrated- acids, pure alkilies/ n many metallic 


know that all echanitel : Knit: oecaſion 
un "_ denngitg the ſkrücture of the nerves 
1 10115 | El | themſelves, 
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if te others 6 m TY the fame n manner. 6 i a 5 

me nerves; Nha every Ane part of 47 1 0 
e human frame, are ſupplied with atteries ang 1 
r veins, and conſequently are ſubjected to all 5 e 
h the diſeaſes which the hab an and inordinate | 23525353 


action of theſe veſſels occaſion. Many cauſes 
of bodily pain produce their effects by exciting 
too great an action in theſe veſſels. In this 


way all bodies which are capable of exciting e 
inflammation alſo excite pain. 'When ſpeaks. 1 2h 
th ing of ſtimuli in. the chapter on irritability, FFF 
e endeavoured to Trove that many of them pro- | | ; 
al duced cheir effect by altering the chemical To 
he | texture of the part to which they were applied; | DS. 
of and hence the reaſon Why man bodies occa- 
er fion corporeal pain in a double way, that is, 
of not only by directiy changing the chanical” 
of conſtitution of the nerve, but alſo by _ . 
n- ſuch an increafed action of its veſſels, as 
lic Wl greatly deranges its structure. In this way 1 
we thoſe bodies 10 which v we call chemical ail. 
on ee eee 8 
res f mY | 8 Tuns ; | 
es, ; 5 'F 
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: « the diminiſhed a of 1 when we 


4 
, 


15 The aſteclion of the nerves, then, which i « a 
: ae in us the feeling of pain, is always Wi *< is 
to be conſidered as a phyſical derangement of «p 
its ſtructure. If that, derangement be only te ſe 
momentary, as happens in conſequence; of a Wil «© n 

| light blow, the pain is momentary;; if it Wi « re 
continues and ſpreads itſelf, as. is the caſe Wi « w. 
when a cauſtic is applied, the pain is laſting, appe 
All corporeal pain, wherever ſituated, is to tion 

be accounted for. on fimilar principles to thoſe with 
| explained. There 1s, however, a. paſſage i in abuſ 
the Zoonomia, Vol. I. p. 243, which ſeems.to falls 
ſtand in oppoſition to this opinion. It i is in forei 
that part where its celebrated author, endes. unne 
vours to account for the manner in which is th 
wine and opium relieve pain. ee In what ger, 
e manner wine and opium act in relieving ſenct 
“ pain, is another article that well deſerves on 
i ohr attention. There are many pains that dired 
, originate, from defect, as well as from excels ſeem 
of ſtimulus; of theſe are the fix appetites ger a 
of hunger, thirſt, luſt, the want of heat, I on! 
3 of diſtention, and of freſn air. Thus if is tal 
0 0 our cutaneous capillaries ceaſe to 8 from Lan. 
time 


| cc are 


\ 


« are expoſed 0 cold weather, or our ſtomach 


c moving ſyſtem into increaſed action, muſt 
cc want of heat, and the ; want of diſtention'“ 
appetites, is left unexplained. In every ſec- 
tion of his work the reader, who reflects, meets 


abuſe of common terms which this author 


is this, whether the uneaſy ſenſations of hun- 
ger, cold, luſt, &c. ariſe. from the mere ab- 
ſence of a ſtimulus, as Dr, Daxwix thinks; or 


direct action of a ſtimulus. Every circumſtance 


ger ariſes from the action of the gaſtric fluid 


time deren it from: te applied in a cope 
centrated 


i 
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is uneaſy for want of food; theſe are both | | 
e pains from defect of ſtimulus, and in con- : 
« ſequence, opium, which ſtimulates all the 


« relieve them. Why Dr. Darwin calls the 


with conſtant occaſion to lament the ſingular 
falls into; but | # cavil about mere words is as 


foreign, here, to the point at iſſue, as it is 
unneceſſary to its elucidation. The queſtion | 


on the other hand, if they ariſe from the 
ſeems to proye that the painful feeling of hun- 
on the nerves of the ſtomach : when any thing 5 


Is taken j into, the. ſtomach on which this' fluid 5 
n act chemigally, and which at the ſame 
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7 centrated ſtate to the nerves of 'the Wand, 
the pain of hunger ceaſes, nor does the ſenſa- 

tion again return until all the food has been 

nearly expelled, and the gaſtric fluid is again 


accumulated in, an undiluted ſtate. Thi 


fluid is proved to be of an acid nature, and 
like all acids, it may produce pain upon che. 


mical principles. In. many. caſes it is morbidly 
ſocreted in too great quantity, and probably 


alſo of a more acid nature than uſual, as ap- 
pears to me to be the caſe with many young 


people, ſubject to acidity in the ſtomach; 


-  fuch people have a painful ſenſation of hungtt 
long before their ſtomach is empty. In ſuch 
patients, digeſtion goes on well for'a certain 
time, and then the painful ſenſation, accom. | 

- panied with hunger, ariſes, as if more food 
vas required to dilute the preternatural quan- 
tity of acid in their ſtomach. If they obey 


the internal monitor, and eat frequently, they 
are always better than when they patiently 


fluſtain the pain until the cuſtomary houn 
ok taking food return. In every caſe, the 
985 _— ſenſation” r Fogel eee to o ariſe | 


dire | 


 wiſes from the action of a ſtimulating fluid, 


ing in the part where it is ſecreted. It ſeems 


as give theſe painful ſenfations to the tongue. 


this fluid, ſuch as ſevere and long continued 


- 


— 
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direct influence of A ſtimulus, and not 8 
the defect of it, as De. Darwin aſſerts. People 
who induce a torpor of the veſſels which 8 
etete this fluid, as hard drinkers, ſeldom ex- 


perience acute hunger fo. ſoon as thoſe wo © _- 
are in good health, and live temperately. , nn 


which, when it js accumulated to a certain | . 
quantity, is deſtined to produce an uneaſy keel . . 


to act chiefly as a mechanical ſtimulus, for . 
the pain always increaſes as the epididemis 1 1 8 
becomes hard and diſtended. The French 
chemiſts. ſay. that ir bas am unpleaſant, acrid, 

pungent. taſte, and therefore it may occaſion 
pain from its being poſſeſſed of ſuch qualities 


If any eireumſtance prevents the ſecretion of 
exerciſe, and a poor and ſcanty diet, the per- 


ſon ſhall. bear the abſence of: Dr. Daus: 
ne dan mare tales than pain. 1 


x 1 5 


1 
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The pain of cold, which Dr. L Darwin af. 
eribes to the defect of the ſtimulus of heat, 


ariſes from the compreſſion which the delicate 


and pulpy extremities of the nerves of the ſkin 
ſuſtain, when the parts ſhrink by cold. But 


the contraction of the kin 18 a, mechanical 


ſtimulus to theſe nerves, and this pain, there. 
fore, cannot be ſaid to ariſe from a defect of 
ſtimulus. Nor does any corporeal pain what- 
ever ariſe in this way. In order to detect the 
ſtimulus, however, which occaſions it, we 
muſt look a little further than to mere external 
as cauſes. | 


: ary circumſtances which produce bodily 


pain when they are diminiſhed to a certain de- 
gree, excite the ſenſation of bodily pleaſure. 
A moderate degree of heat, and a moderate 


degree of light, a gentle degree of friction, 2 


cool breeze, when the body is warm, all pro- 


duce a pleaſing ſenſation; but if the light, 
heat, ffäction, and cold, be intenſe, the effect 


is painful, or unpleaſant. A diſh moderately 


warmed. with ſpices. is pleaſurable ; a diſh in 


| which 1 too much erde is mixed, occaſions a 


| burning 


. 
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burning pain. Since, chen, the exciting . 
of tbeſe two ſenſations differ from each other 


in degree only, it is natural to imagine that 
the affection of the nerves, which we call plea- - 


ſure, differs from Fein alſo in Negros alone. 5 


This iden. is eee by inveſtigation. 


All the cauſes of bodily pleaſure and pain are | 
direct ſtimuli; ; ſuch, for inſtance, as heat, fric- 
tion, light, well-prepared viands, wines, &c. 
The firſt effect which all theſe naturally pro- 
duce, is to increaſe the action of every veſſel of 
the part to which they are applied, and c 
ſequently of thoſe which ſupply. the nerves of 5 
the part. This increaſe of motion, or action, 


in the veſſels of theſe delicate organs may, 
according as it is gentle or violent, be the 
immediate cauſe of the affections of the nerves, 


which we call pleaſure or pain. The increaſed 
action of the blood-veſſels of the part may 15 
alſo be productive of other effects, which like- 


wiſe conſpire to the production of pleaſure or 


pain. . I have faid that a number of circum. 
ſtances prove to us that there is a peculiar 8 
fluid ſecreted in the nerves. Like all ſecreted 825 
W it muſt be e by 9 5 alteration 1 


e "0 


a 


n 
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in the action of the blood-veſſels. 11 the 
action be only gently increaſed it will floy 
more copiouſly and eaſily ; if the action be di. 
miniſhed, it will be flow. In the firſt caſe 
kbere is an indeſeribable ſtate of bodily com. 
fort, eaſe, or pleaſure, which ſeems to pervade 
| the whole frame; in the latter caſe there is 
E degree of nervous uneaſineſs, which occa. 
fidns reſtleſſneſs, and gant painful nervous 
_ 1 | 

The u which produce the feeling of 
_ pleaſure in our ſenſes are numerous; they are 
either repetiti8ns of moderate ſtimuli, which 
are of a fimilar nature, or eſe a ſucceſſion of | 
different Rimuli which are applied with a 
gentle force, The firſt ſeldom occaſion any 
exquiſite feeling of pleaſure, except to certain 
organs of touch. The latter are common to 


all the ſenſes, touch excepted. All com- 


pound diſhes yield, in general, more pleaſure 
to the organ of taſte than bread, or water, ot 
any ſimple fapid body. The ſmell of one 
flower may certainly be grateful, but we are 


more e by OO: odours which 
= come 
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come in ſucceſſion from a number of wet E 
ſcented plants, than by continuing to fmell 
at one alone; a ſingle note of muſic often 
repeated is not pleaſurable to the ear, but 
a gradual ſucceſſion, and a juſt: combination 
of notes, allied by l *Mnities, are 
n. PEE Bo Cn a O25 oamt- 


4 


In e to 4 eye, wth of Wl « our ſenſes 
ſeems to be the moſt perfect, not only in re- 
gard to the fineneſs of the matter, the impreſ- 
ſions of which it feels, but alſo- in r egar d to 
the variety of objects, of which it conveys 
impreſſions to the mind, its pleaſures conſiſt 
either in certain varieties and aſſociations of 
colours, or in varieties of figure, or in the 
variations of the ſhades of light. 

Inſtances of the pleaſure ariſing from bodies 
in conſequence of a variety in their colours, 

are to be met with frequently in the e "= 
kingdom, * r mon flowers. 


Objects 0 Yield: a 1 well ing to hy 
lame organ, on account of a gradual variation 
Vor. R e K N 
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of form, affording ſucceflive gradations of 


light and-ſhade, are alſo common, and more 


admired, although mankind in general are not 


aware of the reaſon. We ſpeak, at preſent, 
of the elegant form of ſome of the animal 


kingdom, and more eſpecially of the human 


' ſpecies. It is chiefly on this account that the 
eye finds a delight in viewing the ſtatue of 


Ks of an TRY: or "Antinous, EE 


There is nia object of 3 more 
common than theſe, the deſcription of which 


I take from an author of uncommon taſte and 


8 fancy, whoſe literary talents will make hi 
death lamented as long*'s as true genius is ad- 


# 


irt. „„ 


# — 


4 
0 96633 


„ . Obſerve,” ſays Mr. Burks, cc that part 


« of a beautiful woman, where ſhe is; perhaps, 
the moſt beautify], about the neck and 
« breaft; the ſmoothneſs, the ſoftneſs, the 
t inſenſible fwell ;_ the variety of the ſurfact, 


OM which is never for. the 75 nalleli part the fant, 
5 88 the Auel Mane Ayn. which the un- 


JJC e 
| Pb ; f : 5 
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ec ſteady eye Nlides giddily, without: n a 
e or whither it is carried,” 


When ieaſurable ſtimuli 7 too long a1 ap- 
plied, they exhauſt the nervous principle, and 
diminiſh the irritability- of the veſſels which 
ſecrete it. This phyfical derangement of the 
nerve occaſions pain. In ſuch inſtances, it is 
impoſſible to ſay where pleaſure ends and pain 
begins. A certain degree of titilation is agree- 
ble, but if it be long continued it becomes an 
intolerable pain: the ſweeteſt muſic, and the 

ſt delightful aſſemblage of objects in a pic- 
ture, aſter a certain time become tireſome, and 
at laſt painful. On the other hand, many ſtimu- 
li which at firſt occaſion pain, ſoon after yield 
a ſenſation of pleafure. This happens in con- 
ſequence | of the irritability of the veſſels 
which ſecrete the nervous principle being ſo 
much exhauſted, that the fluid is afterwards 

n ſparingly ſecreted; and hence een 
imuli'a are- One. to e 1 RL. 1 


Thi ierikabi ty of as veſſels cs ner- 
ous Auid may only be exhauſted for a ſhort 
ff!!! = time: 
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time; and in ſuch caſts the ſtimulus that ex- 
hauſted them, if it be nne will create 
PRE. 1 


ce f 


ce. Ae eee young man who lived 

« at Paris, and who was paſſionately fond of 
* mechanics, ſhut himſelf up one evening in 
ce his apartment, and bound not only his breaſt 
« and belly, but alſo his arms, legs, and 
te thighs around with ropes, full of knots, the 

- « ends of which he faſtened to hooks in the 
« wall. After having paſſed a conſiderable 
« part of the night in this ſituation, he wiſhed 
« to diſengage himſelf, but attempted it in 
% vain. Some neighbouring females who had 
e been early up, heard his cries, and calling 
« the aſſiſtance of the patrole, they forced 
« open the door of his apartment, where the 
« one arm extricated. He was immediate] 
carried to the lieutenant general. of the po- 
lice, for examination, where he declared 
« that he had often put ſimilar trials into 
«. execution, as he experienced indeſcribable 
« pleaſure in them. He confeſſed that £ 
e 7 1 | « fil pe: 
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ce firſt he felt pain, but khat aſter the cords 
e became tight to a certain degree, he was 
« ſoon rewarded by the moſt exquiſite ſenſa- 
| 508; tions of ane Gazette Literaire. tt 


111 * p 7 4 \ - i& 4 
7 25 { * by * 15 7 n ' 1 "TL a * 1 a” s * ww,” 2 
I % 


e the IN piineiple fed for ads ſame 
reaſon; do all thoſe arts depend, which are 
employed in the Eaſt Indies, China, and other 
warm” climates, to awaken certain pleaſant 
| corporeal feelings, ſuch as champooing, tick 
2. the foles of che 11 _ 4 ae | . ** 


. ff E 4 11. 14 45 N ' 12 4 
Hate + 24 % ? #4 £ S* 
to 


When any pleaſurable ſtim mull tad eli 
ed the nervous principle to a certain extent, 
we become incapable of bearing the impreſ- 
ſions any longer; we then ſay we are ſatiated 
with ſuch a thing, and until the exhauſted 
nerves regain the portion of the principle 
they loſt, we have no ie to ah were Ty 
| 11 2 725 eta di, ee e 


2 
3 þ 4 


2 b occur to every y reflecting win] d 
il ſtimuli when applied to one part of our ner- 
vous ſyſtem only were capable of exhauſting 
= nervous F equally from the whole 


* % 
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of it, that the balance of human miſery would 
have been much greater than it really is; for 
the ſatiety ariſing from any one pleaſure, would 
have rendered us incapable of enjoying any 


\. others. But in this particular, as in all others 


reſpecting our wonderful cxconomy, we have 
the moſt direct proof of the! greateſt wiſdom 
and benevolent foreſight haying been 
| in: on our conſtruction he diſtint 
claſſes of nerves have each 8 certain quantity 
of the principle peculiar to them, which re- 
quires the repeated application of peculiar 
ſtimuli to be exhauſted; and hence, when one 
organ of ſenſe is fatigued, ve are ſtill capable 
of e much e from the others. 
When, from the . een ol 
powerful ſtimuli, the nervous principle 18 
habitually ſecreted in ſmall quantity, then in 
order to produce the ſenſation of pleaſure, it 
is neceſſary to apply ſuch ſtimuli as would 
occaſion pain in the generality of men. 
This habitual deficiency of the: irritability 
in the veſſels which ſecrete. the ſentient 


principle may be either partial, or general 
As 
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As an inſtance of the firſt may be 3 
chewers of tobacco, takers of ſnuff, and 
who have been accuſtomed to hot, eee 
diſhes. \ The quantity of tobacco uſed by the 
former, and the ſpices required by the latter, 
to produce a pleaſant ſenſation in the parts to 
which they are applied, would excite pain in 
one whoſe nerves of the noſe and mouth were 
in their natural healthy ſtate. Upon the ſame 
principle are to be explained a number of ſin- 
gularly vicious habits to which men, exhauſted 
by various exceſſes, and old age, are often 
addicted. Nunc audiemus, Joan Picum. 
Mirandulæ Comitem, qui ſæculo abhinc 
uno ac dimidio vixit. Is Lib. iii. contra 
N aſtrologos, Cap. xxvii. de familiari quodam 
te ſuo vivit adbuc, inquit, homo mibi notus, 
e prudigigſæ libidinis et inauditae. Nam ad vene- 
e rem nunquam accenditur niſi vapulet. Et tamen 
*« ſcelus id ita cogitat'; ſevientes ita plagas dęſide- 
" rat; ut increpet verberantem, cum eo lentius 
 operet, baud compos plenè v, niſi eruperit 
ee ſanguis, et innocentes artus hominis nocentiſſims 
te violentior ſcutica deſevierit. Efflagitat miſer 
** banc operam ſummis precibus ab ed ſemper 
f ct feming 
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cc «« ſemind quam adit; prebitque flagellum, 1 i ad 

| « id officit aceti infuſione duratam, et ſupplex a 

* « neretrice verberari poſtulat a qua quanſò 

N %s cæditur durius, eb ferventiùs incalgſcit, ei 

| | cc. pari paſſu ad | voluptatem doloremque conten- 

: wwe Mzrpomrus (de ana W_ m re 
1 venerea,) 5 ye 
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AND PHYSICAL CAUSES or DULCE REGU a4 
or LUNATICS. 


Evaluation of terms employed ; difference between 
erroneous perceptions, and diſeaſed notions : 


the ſaurce of theſe deſcribed. - The diſeaſed 
notions of. delirious people are of. two kinds 
their cauſes. Hiſtory o maniacal phrenzy ; 


concerning its cauſes. The notary of other 


maniacal deliria deſcribed and accounted for. 


be underſtood. Enumeration of . the aur 
cauſes of the Various deliria deſcribled. 


oy 
a 


METHODICAL INQUIRY. INTO THE NATURE : 


PARTICULARLY THE DELIRIUM | 


* * 
* E — 2 — —— A 
FCE 


all men have. ſome erroneous perceptions ; 


appearances on  diſſettion ; neu hypotbeſis_ 


Hereditary prediſpoſi tion to inſanity . . taken. 
th notice of ; in what ſenſe the expreſſion is to 


— 


Aus delirious people, no matter a | 
8 be maniacs, or nnn. or mou | 
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„ DELIRIUN. 


: - 


ple in the delirium of fever, or- of dern 
differ from thoſe of a ſound mind in this 
reſpect, that they have certain diſeaſed per. 
ceptions and notions in the reality of which 
they firmly believe, and which conſequently 
become motives of many actions and expreſ- 


ſions which 9 0 unreaſonable 1 to 98 reſt of 
mankind. | $155 ES 


The expreſſion, di eaſed perceptions, or 
notions, is here preferred to that of falſe or er- 
roneous perceptions which is employed by other 


authors, ini, becauſe the ideas in all kinds of 


— 


delirium whatever, ariſe from a diſeaſed ſtate 
of the brain, or nerves, or both, as will be 


ſatisfactorily proved in the courſe of this 
work; and, ſecondly, becauſe the word err- 
neous does not deſcribe any thing peculiar to 


delirium ; for every man, however ſane or viſe 
he may be, has ſome erroneous notions in 


which he firmly believes, and which often 


ſeriouſly affect his conduct. In the carly pe- 


riods of our lives, and long before we have 
been taught or accuſtomed to think for our- 


ſelves, we imitatively employ the language of 


21 85 | 2 2 our 
* ; q * 
Fg | | 
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our parents, nurſes, and thoſe around us, 
From them we firſt learn the names of many 
external objects, and of the various parts of 
our own frame, of many of our wants, and 
of the means of gratifying them. Our curio- 
ſity is excited by the fine ſeenery of nature. 
We enquire what theſe things are which pre- 
ſent themſelves to our fight, "whence uy 
come, and for what purpoſe they are made to 

all which queſtions we receive ſuch inform 
ation as the knowledge and inclination to 
inſtru&, - of the perſon Who anſwers them, 
are calculated to afford. Many of theſe 
anſwers are dictated by ignorance, many by a 
vell- intentioned, but very injudicious deſign 
to miſinform. Now, as by the natural condi- 
tion of thought, words and ideas are aſſociated 
together, our mind ſoon becomes filled with a 
multitude of erroneous ideas, and looſe and in- 
accurate expreſſions. Ho much are we ſur- 
prized aſterwards when a good and liberal edu- 
cation firſt begins to deſtroy the veil of igno- 
rance in which we were enveloped, and ſhews | 


us the many groſs errors we formerly en er. 


tained? Even then, however, our progreſs in 
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ark is bur ſlow and limited; for the very beſt 


teachers have many prejudices, and many erro- 
neous judgments, which they inſtil into our 


minds. We ſtrengthen ourſelves in error by our 


on preſumption for we are willing to hazard 
ppinions on various matters, before we are ſuffi. 


 cient]y. acquainted with the ſubject, a and conſe. 


quently before we have clear ideas concerning 


it;; and hence we acquire a falſe logic, to 
Which, when once we become habituated, we 


find infinite difficulty in improving: and in 
many. inſtances it is never afterwards, corrected. 


If theſe obſervations are juſt, the aſſertion will 
be granted, that there is no man, however ſane, 


* 


or wiſe, who may not be ſuppoſed to have ſome 
erroneous notions, in which he firmly be- 
We 1 which often bp 8 his conduct. 


* . 2 


The diſeaſed notions which Aids people 
entertain, are of two kinds 


iſt. They are diſeaſed perceptions, referred 


by the patient to ſome object of external 


ſonſe; as when he believes he ſees, hears, 
| taſtes, and ſmells.x 


things which have no real 
as | krxiſtence; 
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a Aead. as when he imagines he Tees holes 
in the wall, through which monſters of various * 
= kinds appear in a menacing, or terrifying man- 
ner; or when he ſuppoſes himſelf ſurrounded 


Ir 
ill dangerous beaſts, and tape. 

| 

. W They are diſeaſed abſtract notions, 3 
g referrable to the qualities and conditions . 
5 of perſons and things, and his relation to | 

e hem; as when he imagines that his friends 

5 have conſpired to kill him; that he is reduced 


1 to Ts op he is IO 258 W Ke. 


Ne 


l a 
| ww 3 a eee all _ more 


: evident exciting cauſes of delirium in general, 

| without regard to their mode of action, it ap- 

: pears chat they may, with much 2 de 

| reduced ande; rhe three 1 heads. 

, cnt . opel or a W ct 
as' too great determination of blood to the 

4 head, as in fevers, or intoxication, diſeaſed 

l viſcera of the abdomen, poiſons, exceſſive. | 

' N . | 

; 2dly. Too 
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Adly. Too great, or too long continued EX 
| ertion of the mental faculties, as in the deli. 
rium which often ſucceed long continued and 


-  abftract calculation; and the deliria to which 


men of genius are n _— 


dk. Strong paſſions 955 as 3 . 
pride, lave, &c. | 


dion as e ia no W 0 between 
theſe three claſſes of cauſes, we are naturally 
at a lofs to conceive how they ſhould agree in 
their general effect of producing delirium. 
There muſt be ſome common principle, or 
principles, on which they all act, and by 
means of which they produce ſimilar diſeaſed 
phenomena, in the body and mind of many 
different men. This is the great object of 
inquiry, in the inveſtigation of which, much 
patient attention, and an ample, ſcrupulous, 
and laborious examination: of facts muſt be 
ſubmirted to, if we eren to e uſe- 


The 
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The very ingenious and learned 
in his excellent work, already mentioned, des. 


dicates a whole chapter to prove that the diſ- 


eaſes of the external ſenſes, by giving riſe to 
erroneous perceptions, produce aberration of 
reaſon. I preſume to aſſert, on the other 
hand, that the diſeaſes of the external ſenſes 


do not of neceſſity produce any aberration of 


mind, This is a point which muſt be ſettled 
before we proceed a ſtep further; for a great 


deal of miſtake, in regard to the nature of 


delitium, appears to have ariſen from this 
ſource. That diſeaſes of the external ſenſes 


produce erroneous mental perception, muſt be 


allowed; but it depends on the concurrence of 
other a whether my detifiem follows. | 


As the ans and "rad of M. 


Durouns on this ſubject are confined within 


a narrow compaſs, - I prefer giving à literal 


tranſlation of the paſſages to making an ex- 
tract from them. They are all comprehended 


in the four firſt paragraphs of the ninth chap- 


ter of 6 hls wenn and will, if properly confi. 


10 den e 0 


Dvurovns; 
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dered, be regarded; partly. as a ſeries of aſſer. 
tions, partly as concluſions. ariſing from falſe 
. 7 


00 . 10 That which: we 1 now to 
« add, and the conſideration of all that has 
* been already ſaid in the hiſtory of ſenſa- 
te tions, enable us to point out the reaſons 
5 « why all men do not think alike on the ſame 
« ſubject; why they are not all equally capa- 
« ble of acquiring equal knowledge; why 
« ſome men ſhew a natural propenſity to one 
t thing rather than to another * why ſome 
70 people eaſily conceive and execute what 
4 to others 1s impracticable. From this it 
« will be further underſtood why ſome arc 
d naturally active, lively, gay, and of a pene- 
« trating wit, while others are ſlow, ſluggiſh, 
« ſenſeleſs, and ſtupid; why ſome men arc 
« immoveably attached to their own opinions, 
« and alſo what the cauſes are which induce 
5 them to follow 17 rather than _ 
. he 115. Uh will bs. eaſily deen dan this 
er that we at preſent ſ] -—_ of the forgetful- 
| ce neſs 
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tr ol wy Gee: of e people, 
a. ec. cirẽumſtances which are generally aſ- 
« cribed to ſome fault of the internal ſenſes, 
but which experience proves now and then 
to be falſe. I knew a countryman who! loſt 


« his ſenſes becauſe he could not be perſuaded 
that the objects he ſaw ĩn conſequence of an 


« incipient cataract, aroſe intirely from that 
« complaint. Wlien he found that he could 


not remove the dark web which appeared 


to him to be conſtantiy floating before 
* his eyes, he fell into ſuch frequent ſits of 


violent paſſion that he became quite inſane. 
But as ſoon as the diſeaſe was completed; 


he became more tractable and pes a/c 7 
* the en like A reaſonable man. 
. a OY et war nes T7 x 


« . PPT 1 is, bee 0 to 

* ſuppoſe, that the reflections of the nnd, 
which in the moſt of caſes have no other | 
e guide than the external ſenſes, -ſhould: be 
« faulty and unreaſonable, when the external 


* ſenſes, which heretofore ſerved. it faithfully, 
now go wrong without its knowledge. For 


* the ſenſes, in ſuch eaſes, are like unfaithful 
Ws” JV 5 ce ſervants, 


ei en ry rs; deal of s and 
_ ««:miſtake-ariſes/ in the mind, from its not 
«diſcovering a want of analogy between the 
effects of a new and unknown caufe, and 
te the former effects of wiell known _— com- 
* e e which: it: e 


4 * 
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2 external ſenſes, then, muſt neceſſarily 

t create diforder and confuſion in a -perſon's 

conduct; becauſe it happens moſt frequent- 
% ly, that they determine his actions. A 
ee. 3 truſts: to his former experience, 

which has taught him that bodies are pre- 

« ſent when they make an impreſſion on him. 
. « Hence many fallacies of the ſenſes, becauſe 
ae; objects are the cauſes of his perceptions, 

Hence alfo it ariſes, that we often. confider 

2 things which | are not preſent to our ſenſes, 
«;a6/preſent, and as the cauſes of our per- 

„ :ceptions: or if there be any thing wanting 
©; In'an/external object; imagination ſopplics 

\ :the-loſsp! and repreſents it as perfett,” | 

17H ISO 9431 578 (£3369 out fl anos! 5: 
e eee, „ln 
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therefore, no delirium takes place. The lady 
of a very eminent ſurgeon, in town, had the 
muſcles of her eyes ſo much weakened by the 


had taken, that for ſome months afterwards 


ee could not direct them with the proper 
1 correſponding motions to the ſame object. 
the canſequence of this was a number f 


nere feeri double, but not always in the ſame 


above each other, ſometimes beſide each 
other: yet no abetration of reaſon followed. 


8. viſion which give riſe to very ſtrange imagi- 


er i nary fights? as in- incipient amauroſis and 
5, il cataraRt, and yet no delirium or aberration: of 


er- reaſon ariſes from them. M. Du FOURS, indeed, 


ng Wl in the caſe related above, ſuppoſes the cataract 


ies Wl gave rife to infanity; but the very recital-of 


the caſe me ws that the mental derangement 


1 not riſe from the erroneous n 


In „ which 
: £ $M = | 


E125 


en 
A error of the perception which 
is prefent in the mind; and in all ſuch caſes, 


effects of an antimonial preparation which ſne 


very ſtrange illuſions of ſight. All objects 


relative ſituations. Sometimes they appeared 


ſe Do we not ſee every 2 inftances of faulty 
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which the diſeaſe in the eyes gave birth to, 
but from anger, and fits of n which the 
rope fell into FOES ee eee eee 
In qui to the offier el ſenſes, . 
peciall y bearing and touch, we find them often 
diſeaſed, and conſequently giving birth to 
various erroneous mental perceptions, and yet 
no delirium following. From which it may 
be concluded, that although one of the moſt 


| conſtant phenomena of inſanity, and of all 


deliria, is erroneous perception, yet the cauſe 
or nature of the delirium is not to be Tought 
for 1 in. that e b Wine. 


es Be 
L's 1 TY ws ay, 


1 Theſe a doc "OE diſ- 
cuſſed, we are now prepared to enter into a 
regular inveſtigation. of delirium. Of the 
remote, or exciting cauſes of this extraordi- 
| nary ſtate of the mental faculties, ſome are 
very evident, others extremely obſcure. Of 
thoſe which are evident to our ſenſes, ſome 
are ſo. conſtantly falling under our obſerva- 
tion, that every perſon; is able to narrate the 
| ſymptoms which gradually. occur, from the 
e „ moment 


CH p—_w 4 = 
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| moment: re n applied, until the dif- 


order is formed; the progreſſive effects of the 
others on the contrary, are not ſo eaſily 9 5 
traced. Among the more evident remote 

cauſes of 5 delirium, the progreſſive effects 
of which can be eaſily traced, are, certain 
powerful a ſtimuli, ſuch as ſpirits, wines, all 
ſtrong liquors, and opium. Thoſe which 
are evident, but the progreſſive effects of 
which are not ſo eaſily traced, are certain 
cauſes arifing in many febrile diſeaſes. . Of 

thoſe remote cauſes which are not only 4 
themſelves concealed from our ſenſes, but 
whoſe mode of operation is greatly obſcured, 

are to be reckoned all thoſe which: proceed 
from hereditary diſpoſition to inſanity; and 
many other bodily cauſes of NIE and | 
n pt 


0 ed requires that we ſhould ö 
begin with thoſe whoſe mode of operation 
ve can moſt. eaſily. trace, becauſe, if from 
ſuch an inquiry we arrive at any concluſions 
concerning their more immediate effects, 
ſuch concluſions will | neceffarily ſerve us 
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| as the baſis for conducting a'comparative, 
analogical proceſs of reaſoning for the . 1 
| ſhall therefore begin with the conſideration of 
certain direct ſtimuli, as cauſes of delirium; 
and after taking a curſory view of that which 
happens in fevers, ſhall paſs on to that of 
various kinds of inſanity, not preſuming to 
draw any general - concluſions until all the 
Facts ſhall have · been narrated. 


Intoxicstion, from wine, or ſpirits, or other 
powerful ſtimuli, ſuch as Ether, e Ce, 
— be divided into me Os 


The 505 is car in which: the wade has 
Sneak unnatural perceptions, his Judgment, 
however, e, fill imire + 

The . is a ſtate of pri delirium, in 
f which he talks oy N un afonably.” 


The « hid fr - ofcoms, , or 7 plexy 


There is 2 certain point of intoxication, 


when a perſon f. ſees the wan double, and yet 
I has 


6 


n, 
et 
as 
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: . 


re illuſion of fight, 


ng. from - 


N 
* 2 


the vine or ſpirits he has „ *. 


.ronequs perceptions, and yet is not delirious. 2 


nay, it is by no means uncommon to ſee ſome __ 
young philoſophers, and ſtudents, who are 
_ accidentally in this ſtate, making the experi- 
ment of firſt ſhutting one eye, and then the 
other, with a view of diſcovering whether they 


fee right or not. At ſuch a period a perſon 


is ſtill, capable of conducting himſelf with _ 
tolerable - propriety, although he generally 


loſes a little command over the muſcles: of 


voluntary action. He gives a diſtinct and 
rational anſwer to any queſtion that is put to 
him, but it is not always very diſtinctly pro- 


nounced. If more ſtrong liquor be taken, a 


ſtate of real delirium enſues, in which the 


N 2 underſtanding as to know: phos; bs 


*% 
= 4 bas 


perſon talks idly, and unreaſonably; vocife- 
rates loudly ; ſpeaks in broken and incoherent _ 


language; emits ſcreams, and ejaculations ; 


laughs, and ſwears. alternately, and has no 
command over his actions. If the debauch 


is continued, he at laſt falls from his chair in 
2 an W, is called dead drunk, and whick 
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| taken 0 ch as to Aide b ths en 
ju; terminates ſpontaneouſly in a profound and 
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comatoſe ſleep, from . it is n im- 
pn to-awaken ated ; 8 e 


* * 
x rofl 48 
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During the whole: time — dhe this. Keeps: is 
going on, there is a conſiderable degree of 
diſorder prevails in the heart and arteries, in 


which, indeed, the cauſe of the delirium has 


generally been ſought for. The circulation 
is much quicker, and ſtronger than uſual ; 


| the. pulſe riſes both in force and velocity; 
the heat of the ſkin is increaſed; the face 


glows, the eyes become red and ſuffuſed, and 


a great determination of blood to _ Dn 


evidently takes e . 
It is well W Oe that in many febrile diſ- 
eaſes, which are accompanied with ſtrong 
arterial action, as in pneumonia, acute rheu- 
matiſm, phrenetis idiopathica, and meaſles, 
A delirium now and then occurs. 


rium is always attended by a number of ſymp- 


one; which are . to thoſe that ariſe 5 


This deli- | 


. f iro! ng * ere increaſed heat of 
ſkin, thirſt, and reſtleſſneſs ; a hot and glow- | 
| ing countenance, eyes vivid, ſparkling, and 
ſub-inflamed; and all the marks of great 
determination of the blood to the head. In 
this delirium, the perſon exhibits figns of un- 
eommon muſcular ſtrength, and is agitated by 
| WY violent paſſions; he requires the force of 
ſome men to keep him quiet, and his lan- 
guage is generally injurious, and ee 
of ew ered or A e 


1 


One wo be e to e 1 rom 5 
all theſe obſervations, that a preternatural 
determination of blood to the head was ſuffi- 
cient to produce delirium ; and, therefore, that 
this might be conſidered as one of the more 5 
| immediate cauſes of this diſordered ſtate of. 
mind but a little reflection ſoon forces us to 
Ä a deeper reſearch. If a mere increaſe of cir. 
„ culatioh of the blood, through the veſſels of 


me head, be a cauſe of delirium, it ought to 


, ariſe whenever that occurs; but this we know 


121 is * * the caſe; for a perſon mall have 
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L . , the 9 
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the blood. preternaturally denies to the 
bead by various kinds of exerciſe, and his pulſe 
h beating E 20 in a minute, and yet ſhall have 
an underſtanding as clear and unclouded as 
when his pulſe: was at its natural ſtandard, 
Beſides, there are many inſtances of people 
labouring under acute rheumatiſm, and pneu- 
monia, whoſe pulſe beats 120 in a minute for 


ſeveral days, and yet have no delirium. From 


which it is evident that ſomething elſe than 
mere increaſed determination of blood to the 
head, and quickneſs of circulation, is neceſ- 
ſary to account or” the Ion of the 
fiftaſe. Foc Ei 


* 


5 Before we hazard an opinion on this ſub- 


8 ject, it ought to be remarked, that the deli- 


rium of many inſane perſons is very fimilar, 
in all its mental characters, to that which has 
been deſcribed; and its hiſtory, therefore, by 
enlarging the field of facts before us, may 

l throw ſome light on the ſubject of the proxi- 
mate cauſe. The peculiar delirium 1 allude 
to is called phrenzy, and is a fate of mind 
into which not "oy the milder lunatics and 
Ko maniac, 


—— 


1 
78 


e pun. 535 
maniac, ur cy e alſo are at 


1 


+. 


Tue 1 which is a in this . 
demands a faithful account of all the pheno- 


mena which precede, accompany, and follow 
this kind of delirium, to be faithfully nar- 8 


rated, {ator any . e, g b 


1 comes on eicher very + tad 


elſe it. is preceded by a number of ſymptoms, 


which the experienced and ATTY NIRO 
men underſtands. e 

As an \ inſtance 0 hi firſt 18 os follow. 
ing remarkable caſe may be adduced. * I. 
H. G. a ſtudent of Belles Lettres, the ſon 
of parents of a melancholic temperamen 
s was, in his early youth, of a calm 3 | 
c tranquil character, appearing free from all 


cares and unzafineſs. Soon after he was N 


« up ſuddenly, give a loud ſhriek, and run 
es . and e, ſpeaking to himſelf, « his 
« this 
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5 « this he acquired a diſguſt for ſcience, and 
« became quite melancholy... The following 


. . © Spring he was calm, but in the year 146 'P 
c he at once was ſeized with phrenzy, and 


«. was: obliged. to be- -brought to the work. 
s houſe. This was in the month of May, 
- « and in the 23d year of his age, &c. 


 GrzpixG, on the uſe of White Hellebore. . See 


8 his Vermi Hebie ee P- 7 a 


| This caſe i is curious, from i its having come 
on without any evident exciting cauſe.” For 


in the greater number of inſtances in which 
phrenzy ſuddenly occurs, ſome evident ex- 
. citing cauſe is generally to be diſcovered ; 
fſuch as certain paſſions, pride, ſuddenly 
created by fortuitous circumſtances, anger, 


and grief, eſpecially from diſappointment, &c. 


Many phyſical cauſes alſo bring it ſuddenly 


on, ſuch as too powerful ſtimuli ; for inſtance, 


hard drinking, ſevere exerciſe in hot weather, 
: ſudden tranſitions from heat to cold, and the 
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The duration and mode in which the dif- 
caſe term s according as the 


rminates, is variou 
perſon is more or leſs prediſpoſed to the com- 
plaint, and 8 to tlie nature of 9 5 
5 ery, ee eee ee 


92 
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enced; ceteris paribus, in thoſe in whom it 


originates from accidental cauſes, ſuch as in- 
toxication, ſudden tranſition from cold to 
heat, the retention of habitual diſcharges, &c. 
than in thoſe, who, like the ſtudent mentioned, 
have ſome diſcaſe gradually forming in their 
brain, That unfortunate young. man con- 
tinued delirious until the: Tor Ne an he 
cur his en and died. lt 604% 
The * which 4 announce ue 8 8 
tual nn of eee when its —_— 7 
4 ar Dr. Mor RO, in the ſenſible. as 9 | 
gant little eſſay which he wrote in anſwer, to 
the wild romance of Dr. Barr IE, on the ſub- 
ject of inſanity, that I ſhall give the ae A 
tion of them i in his own words. 
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cc, High hirn. as they are generally termed, 
are the firſt ſymptoms of this kind of diſ. 
«, order; theſe excite a man to take à larger 
* quantity of wine than uſual, (for thoſe who 
* have fallen under my obſervation in this 
eee particular have been naturally very ſober,) 
and the perſon thus afflicted, from being 
« abftemious, reſerved, and modeſt, ſhall be- 
«come quite the contrary, drink freely, talk 


e boldly, obſcenely, ſwear, fit. up till mid- 


« night, ſleep little, riſe ſuddenly from bed, 
go out a hunting, return again immediately, 
« ſet all his ſervants to work, and employ 
& five times the number that is neceſſary; in 
« ſhort, every thing he fays, or does, betrays 
« the moſt violent agitation of mind; which 
« it is not in his own power to correct; and 
<« yet in the midſt of all this hurry he will 
not mifplace one word, or give the leaſt 
*. reaſon for any one to think he imagines 
ec things to exift that really do not, or that 
. they appear to him different from what 
* they do to other people. They who ſee 
him but ſeldom, admire his vivacity, are 
ee " Hun with * ſallies of vit, and the ſagn- 
pe Ceity 
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— « are with SSculty perſuaded to take proper 
r care of him, until it becomes 'abſolutely: - 
o Ml © neceſſary} from the ane ruin of. bis 
8 0 it eee te mat ee bee 
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This. is a true ren 1 of the. 1 
proach, not af inſanity in general, but of 
that peculiar kind which begins with high 
ſpirits; allowance at the ſame time being 
made for the ſituations of life in which the 
original was placed, from whom the Doctor 
has. copied his picture. It is evidently aken 
from & man of fortune and of a good educa- 
who has a family and ſervants at com- 
und. But thoſe who are in different ſitua- 
bo in life, and thoſe: of the òppoſite ſex, 
have their conduct marked by: different cir- 
cumſtances, The phenomena winch are com- 
mon to all, whatever. their ſex, or ſituation i in 
lie may be, are theſe: high ſpirits, acute 
ſenſation, and great vivacity of thought; a diſ- 
potion to beteaſiiy anck highly incenſed ; or, 
re en the other hand, to be thrown into extrava-. 
u- Vat laughter from flight cauſes; great Phyſi- | 
on 2. E i 1. cal 
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for ſenſual / pleaſures, 


al. en barten. 85 
cal reſtleflneſs, by which a perſon: is ptompted 
to take immoderate /exerciſe,” E ſtrong deſire 


by which they are 
prompted not only to go in ſearch of every 


amuſement, but alſo of every gratification 
| they. can procure, and which renders them 
totally regardleſs of their health and fortune; 
loquacity, and quickneſs of repartee, and con- 

. Rant agitation of the whole ante : NO are 


e whichs are . 


--Such a tos -annot FOE a. Ee to be 


delirious ; but that event foon follows, -and 
then he has the ſymptoms common to ſuch 1 


diſeaſe the only difference being that which 
ariſes from the thoughts which are repreſented 


in his mind. He begins to rave, and talk 


wildly, and incoherently ; ſwears as if in the 


. _ moſt violent rage, and then immediately 
_ - after burſts into fits of laughter, talks ob- 


ſcenely, directs offenſive and contemptuous 
language againſt his relations, and thoſe 


around him; ſpits at them: deſtroys every 
ching which comes in his way; emits loud 
and diſcordant ſer eams, and continues in this 
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| Ain 2 aſted 
eren meme 3 1 5 
leſs; the patient is obſtinate; will not ſpeak: 
one word, and clenches his, teeth if any; thing : 
is offered him to ſwallow, or elſe, with, a de- 
gree- of ounnangs, he pretends to drink a lit tle, 

t immedia on ſquirts it out on the perſon 
00 offered ĩ it. At once, however, he again 
breaks out into all the wild and extravagant 
language; and actions he committed before. 
If kept in ſtrict coercion, he has often ſo 
much command over himſelf as to behave 


mildly and modeſtly, and were it not for the 
general expreſſion of his countenance, and the 


peculiar gliſtening. appearance and rapid 
movements of his eye, he might impoſe on 


many of the bye- ſtanders, and make wem Z 


We d gages Ate: a n wis over. 
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This kind of PRE 3 continues 


for a longer or ſhorter period of time in dif- 
ferent caſes. In ſome inſtances, where there 
is but little prediſpoſition to-the diſeaſe, an 


when it has ariſen ſuddenly from ſome acci- 


dental exciting cauſe, ſuch as 2 long continued _ 
Vor. 5 e : ſtate 
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awe of incoxication;” ſudden tranſitions from 
Fo heat to cold, or vice verſa or violent fit of 
anger, or jealouſy, or deſpair, it is generally 
of ſhort duration, and eaſily eured. But when 
its approach i is characterized by the ſymptoms 
narrated by Dr. Monro, and ſeems to ſpring 
more from ftrong hereditary prediſpoſition 
than from any evident exciting cauſe ; its 
duration is generally much longer, and the 
prognoſtics, as to the ſtate in which it will 
leave the patient „always doubtful. It may 
continue a month, or two months, and up- 
wards. It happens very ſeldem, however, 
d k i then characterized by ſo ranch vioe 
0 as Ama ang oat 


''P 


% 


as rermination is . The maſt com- 
mon is in a ſtate of tolerable mental and bodily 
health. Even thoſe who have a ſtrong here - 
ditary taint often” remain perſectiy ſane for 
ſlome years after the firſt attack. Thoſe in 
whom it has ariſen” accidentally, ſrom ſuch 
cauſes as have been lately mentioned, and who 
have no hereditary diſpoſition, may _ 
we n 22 e life. 
„„ 32 „ „ en 
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e 
thoſe in whoſe frame the en Kill 
exiſts; are commonly again attacked with it 
ſome time afterwards. In ſome caſes it re- 
turns in the courſe of a few months. Theſe 
are generally hopeleſs caſes. In others he 
perſon may enjoy a ſtate of perfect ſanity for 
one, two, or more years, before any renewal . 


of this „eee n. _ Place. 


4 


A e F 4 is not © always 8 
by longer or ſhorter periods of lucid reaſon. 


Of phrenitic patients, many remain com- 
' pletely maniacal for ſeveral months; others 


fl into.a fate of deep melancholy; others | 
into idiotiſm, . The particular nature of each 


3 0. theſe ſtates * be e into ee, | 


"Upon dk the * of thoſe who 
baye died maniacal, or raving mad, 2 vaſt 
variety of difeaſed appearances have been de- 
tected... Theſe are found to exiſt chiefly-in 
the brain- Numerous are the caſes of diſſec- 
tion which have been inſtituted on the dead 
bodies of maniacs. Bonzrus, Morcacont, 
ny: Bona naAvx, MxcxzL, and a few 
3 N 2 e others, 


/ 
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dbothers, en contain every fact of any 
importance on this ſubject. Thoſe who have 


written after their time, have only confirmed 


the truth of their teſtimony. The diſeaſed 
appearances which have been detected within 


the heads of phrenitic patients, have alſo been 
found at times within the heads not only o 
idiots, and melancholy patients, but alſo within 
the heads of many others who never were in- 


ſane during the whole period of their lives, | 
but who had laboured under various nervous 


diſeaſes. If any one will take the trouble 


of conſulting the hiſtories of the diſſections 
which Mok ANI and Boxxrus inſtituted 


on patients who died lethargic, apopledtic, 
. paralytic, epileptic ; of thoſe who had long 
ſuffered under hyſteria, and thoſe who died 


of fevers of various kinds, he will find an 


| enumeration of all the diſeaſed appearances 


of the brain, and its membranes, which 
have yet been detected within the heads of 


lunatics, no matter whether phrenitie ones, or 
melancholic ones, or idiots. Dr. ARNOLD, 
with much patience and labour, has made a | 
vaſt en of hi ſtories of diſſections, an 


int 
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account &f which i is to be found in the becend 
volume of his work. GREDI NG alſo, \in/ his 5 
miſcellaneous writings (Vermiſchte Schrifften) 


has alſo made a very extenſive and well ar- 


ranged aſſemblage of facts drawn from reſpect- 


able ſources. As this book is very ſcarce in 
this country, and as I cannot add any thing 
to what he has collected, and by copying from 
him might give myſelf an air of unmerited 


_ erudition ; a literal tranſlation of | this part 


of his work is inſerted in the Appen, WROR | 
It oy be contulted. | | 


7 12 D 1 n 4 SY 7 ut. 
Let us now A a little, and conſider all 
the facts that have been brought forward, and 


the deductions which may be drawn. from 
iſt. We obſerve that a mere increaſed de- 
mination of blood to the head, provided 


the circulation be ſo free that a great congeſ-. 
tion does not ariſe, is not the cauſe: of deli- 


rium, ſince in the caſes of ſevere exerciſe, and 
in many feyers, des the TIN beats 120 in 
SIG” os ano ares Tor 0 minutes 


8 


. 
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a minute, and the fave is fluſhed and full, no 
_ PSs: takes 3 gt _ "A Dita 


5 Thar an e quantiry of blood 


ent to the head, or the quicknefs with which 


it circulates there, are not the immediate 
cauſes of delirium, is further evinced by this 
fact, that the delirium: of fevers, and many 


_ eaſes" of phrenzy, begin when there is very 
lirtle quickneſs of pulſe, and often continue 
after that fymptom is n u 


zaͤly. Diſſections e ese b in the eden 


manner that although a vaſt variety of morbid 
appearances have been detected within the 


keads of delirious people, eſpecially phyenitic 


patients, yet there is no one which has been 
uniformly preſent in all analogous caſes; and 


_ therefore there is no reaſon to believe that any 
one of them is to be conſidered as the imme- 
diate cauſe of the alienation of mind, but 
5 rather as accidental effects, ariſing from various 
eauſes which have occurred either previous to 


the commencement of the diforder, or during 
its” attack. Tumors of various kinds, oſſifi- 
| cations 


any "_ . and n people,” 


fully felt there Thuſe derived from the ex. 
ternal; ſenſes, if they are calculated ta excite 
1 : : . | | any 5 


pping dhe brain, hydatida,. ſtony concretions, : 1 — 
increaſed vaſcularity, diminiſhed vaſcularity, 
coloured net increaſed aim. increaſed 


veſſels, extravaſations of blood, 


= 


but in the cavities and in che ſubſtance of the 


brain's and independent of all theſe appeax- | 
ances, a vaſt variety in the form of the ſkull, 
has been detected in various caſes. The chief 
circumſtance, however, which proves that 
they are rather conſequences than cauſes of 
any particular difeaſe, is, that they have been 

nly in Phrenitic ente but $0 


in idiozs, | melancholie patients, h I 


Ty * 
F . . 


1 10 alk 610 of, am WA ye of - 
delirium called phrenzy, the firſt phenomenon 
of diſeaſe appears to be a diſordered ſtate of 
{enſorial freling, if the expreſſion be perinits | 
tod. All irhpreſfioris. om; the brain are power- 
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" any defire, 5 paſſion, do ſo in a moff᷑ ui TEN 


mon degree; and the reaction of theſe men- 
tal frm diforder the whole frame. The 
perſon acts as if from an involuntary impulſe, 
Which daes not admit of the operations of 


reaſon. Hurry, uncemmon ſtrength; buſtle, 
and violence, characterize all the actions and 
expreſſions of the patient; every thing creates 
an uncommon excitement of nervous energy 


| S 9 
in him. % 30 ee aff] At Min Hev 6 
/ 
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We n bad keaſon- t to believ =" the 


midi; by means of which all impreſſions 


ab extern. are conveyed to the mind, and all 
thoſe ariſing in the mind are communicated 


to the various parts of the body, is a peculiar 


fluid ſecreted, or at leaſt formed in the medul- 
lary ſubſtance of the nerves. This reflection, 
and the previous coneluſions drawn from the 

premiſes already laid down, nuiurally give 
riſe to the conjecture, that the principal cauſe 


of liuch Phrenzy and deliria as have been de- 


ſcribed, muſt be a peculiar morbid ackion of 
the veſſels which ſecretei nervous matter, eſ- 
e che Ai in Ae It may be 
„„ N „altered 


Oo DELYRTUN: | | 


ds in quantity but quality. 


10 ene ſtrengthened by the conſideration 
chat the natural and healthy phenomena not 
only of the whole body, but of Ruge, parts, 5 
and eſpecially all ſecreting organs, are much 
affected by «diſeaſed vaſcular action. One ſet 


of: FOTO Ws from the mens ph KC 


the veſſels proces on _ neee, 


their neighbourhood. Another ariſes from 
the. changes in the fluids which circulate 


through them, and ee in Doe? Re | 
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nie the foie oa quickneſs with | 
which the heart and arteries act is extremely | 
different in different individuals, and probablỹß 
ilſo in different parts of the ſame individual, 
it is a fair coneluſion to ſay that there is a pe- 
cular one which ſupports the ne en = 


of each individual.” ” The-expre 


or inorbid Arion is one by which is meant, 25 5 
a general ſenſe, all deviations from! this e : 


action. 211 12 Ls + 2 2 FT i Wir 811 1 4 * 8 „ le 
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5 ho peculiar nature or 
eaſed actions of which the- vaſcular ſyſtem i; 


the veſſels of particular parts in various dif. 
eaſes. The difference that exiſts in the natural 
action of various parts, is by no Meat 
derſtood. Of morbidly increaſed. axterial a ac- 
tion, one kind is peculiar to gout, another to 
acute rheumatiſm, another to veneteal inflam. 


action of the remote branches of the arterial 
that of the larger arteries, yet we have un- 
| doubted proof that this is not always the 


8 reſh ponding, change of action in the heart, or 


, | tion in general goes on as uſual. It is alſo 
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It is n d for us to acoriain. either 
4 Imbe1 2 of all the diſ. 


fuſceptible ; | far, leſs. thoſe which happen to 


mation, another to fcrophulous inflammation, 
another to eryſipelas, &c. Now; although 
it is natural to ſuppoſe chat in general the 


ſyſtem may be ſuppoſed to correſpond with 


als; Their action is often altered in many 
very remarkable degrees, without -any cor- 


ſyſtem of larger blood- veſſels. Fhig is proved 
by caſcs of topical inflammation. of all kinds, 


in which the healthy appearances: of the part 
affected are all changed, and yet the circula- 


* 
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i been dy many diſeaſes of the Min, bye 
. condary venereal ſores, ferophulous tumours, 
u c. In many caſes, indeed, of topical di- 
10 eaſed arterial action, the ſyſtem at large ii 
| deranged,” but in ſuch cafes it is not owing 
to the difeaſed action becoming general, but 
to a number of ſecondary cauſes; that is to 
fy, the topical difeaſe, produces à certain 
number of events; theſe become the cauſe f 
others, and theſe others of a third ſeries, and 
von. Thus, certain difeaſed actions of the 
veſſels of the liver not only produce uheaſineſs_ 
there, but alſo cauſe the bile to be much 
changed from its healthy fate, both in quan- 
fity and quality:; and hence a certain number 
of morbid effects, pain in the flomach, nauſea, 
romiring;, faulty digeſtion, and loſs of appe- 
es colic pains, and violent purging.” ging. Theſe, 
if they continue for any length of time, pro- 
duce headach, heat of ſkin, thirft, great lan- 5 
guor, and reſtleſſneſs, and at laft cramps in 
the extremities, and eonvulfions, &c. So the 
diſeaſed action of the veſſels of the brain, 
ula- WW which give riſe to phrenzy, operate in A 
alſo * manner. An altered ftate of feeling 
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in the brain is evident in the quickneſs and 

vividneſs of the eyes, the iraſcibility and the 
diſordered ſtate of the mental faculties; the 
patient's inſenſibility to cold, and alſo his de. 
Praved appetite, &c. Theſe, if they con- 
tinue, produce; want of: ſleep, light febrile 
paroxyſms, a furious and ungovernable con- 
duct, wild and incoherent net RK and 
ſo . 0 


* 
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„Bus if che: 08 ws; as veſſils which 
ſecrete the ſentient principle, be greatly al. 
tered from their healthy ſtate, the fine fluid 
- which is ſecreted muſt undergo proportionate 
morbid changes. In order to, prove the effed 
vrhich any unuſual change of the fluids has on 
the mental operations, I ſhall inſert a ſingular 
fact, mentioned by Drovis in the 498th page 
of his - Cours 4 Operatimes de Chirurgie. He 
ſpeaks of a practice which was at one time at- 
tempted to be introduced, with a view not only 
of Preventing. bus Ln n Siſpnſes, 
ts To. att 
| The fact he ſpeaks. of i is a anda of 
blood from. certain, animals into man. The 
1 a | 105  Qyent, 


ile 
1d 


ate 
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owever, was terrible; for a great 
unter of thoſe on whom the experiments | 

were made became furiouſly mad, and ſoon 
died. The parliament of Paris having gained 
intelligence of theſe experiments iſſued a de- 5 
cree, by which it was forbidden, under the 

moſt ſevere penalties, to repeat - ſuch experi- 


ments. His words are theſe: Ils firent 


cc pluſieurs de ces operations qui devoient ſe- 
« Jon eux, avoir un ſucceſs ſurprenant ; maix | 
« la fin funeſtè de ces malheureuſes victimes 
de la nouveautẽ detruiſit en un jour les 
* hautes idees qu ils avoient concues ; ils de- 
« yinrent foux, furieux et moururent enſuite; © 
t LE parlement N informẽé de ce que s' etoĩit 
paſſẽ interpoſa ſon autorite, et donna un 
« arret par lequel il etoit defendu ſous des ri- 
* goureuſes peines de faire cette operation. 


This fact is brought forward, not with a 
view of inſpiring the idea that the deliriumm 
of maniacs ariſes primarily from a vitiated . 
ſtate of the fluids, but merely to prove that : 


when the e are altered. no matter hat the ve 


cauſe be, they always change the Alen of th 
vaſcular ae. 


» | ee the Shak 1 conclude that the deli. 


u— — 2 p 
— 2 — - —— 


| think is proved by the quickneſs of the ei. 
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rium of maniacs, when it has the peculia il | 
character of that which has been deſcribed, WW Al 


always ariſes from a ſpecific diſeaſed action of Wil niacs 
| thoſe fine veſſels which ſecrete the nervous i tions 
fluid in the brain. This diſeaſed action ap- ; 
pears to be one which, independent of iu 
| ſpecific nature, by which it is diſtinguiſhed 
from common inflaramation, or ſcrophula, is 


a preternaturally increaſed one; and this J 


ternal ſenſes, the iraſcibility of mind, the 
heat of the (kin, the fluſhed countenance, and 
uncommon energy of bady which maniac 
evince. This hypotheſis explains the reaſon 24 
alſo why it often has periodical exacerbations, Up 


and remiſfions. They who believe that tu · JW © the 
| mors, ulcers, and offifications of the brain, Ji N ſuc 
or increaſed ſpecific gravity, or increaſed I to be 


hardneſs of the fame, give birth to mania, I be the 
muſt neceſſarily be at a loſs to explain why iſ his c 


the delirium ever ceaſes while ſuch cauſes before 


exiſt ; 


be 


* 
o 
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ity: but if it ariſes from diſcaſed: ion, it 
muſt ceaſe, and may, or may not return, Ace 
cording as a variety of other enen | 
—_— to its ena 0 

All the 3 of the 8 of ma- 
iacs are either diſeaſed feelings, or bers. 
dans of the n faculties. . | | 

Thar diſeaſed ang ei from dif. 
ealed action of ' the: arteries of the brain, or 
of the nervous ſyſtem, is eaſily underſtoad, 
ince in fact every change in the phyſical ſtate 
of the nerves produces. of itſelf a diſeaſed ſen... 
ſation ; and independent of this, it neceſſarily 
aters all impreſſions of external bodies which 
ze tranſmitted e theſs ts p43; 


N 


. what oven 3 MP 0 
of the mental faculties 18 to be accounted for 
iu ſuch. caſes, by thoſe who believe the mind 
to be cflentially diſtinct from the brain, wilt 
be hewn in the Chapter on Memory, in which 55 
this curious inquiry comes more naturally | 
before us > than at preſent. ET 


- 
1 


| 
ö 
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The fine veſſels of the 1 and nerves 


hs ſecrete: the fluid principle, on which 
ſenſation depends, muſt be ſubject to all the 
laws of irritability which 'regulate the action 


of the other veſſels of the human body. If 


they are capable of being excited into too 
great action, whether it be of a ſpecific kind 


or not, they are alſo ſubject to torpor after it. 


But if the principle on which ſenfation de. 


2 pends be too ſcantily ſecreted, delirium may 


_ ariſe; for in this: caſe. impreſſions, ab intern, 


are weakened before they reach the mind, and 


conſequently thoſe which ſpring up there 
from the aſſociation of ideas, or which are 
excited by diſeaſed bodily feelings, acquire 
a diſproportionate vivacity; that is to fay, 


without being ſtronger | than they are in 


general, they appear more vivid, on account 
of the weaknefs of the impreſſions of external 
objects. he patient, therefore, naturally 
believes that they have a real exiſtence, and 
bis difcourſe aud en Ir Fs from this 
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es 11 ſuch a dalirkain, attention is s greatly and 
þ neceſſarily diminiſhed; and therefore the ideas 
he are not ſo permanent as in maniacal phrenzy, 


on MI where the patient is often agitated by one 
thought only for a conſiderable length of time; 


hence the images which preſent themſel ves to 


nd WW the mind of thoſe who labour under this low 
it. . kind of delirium, are often tranſitory,” and 


their Uſcourſe- is e 0 very ineohe- 


de- Lenk. T ins cboen cen brig dib 180 
nay . 2 Sur 40 2 Lt ei VV *. 95 
rw, Such a lo. Kind of delirium Pei, oe 
and curs in all. the varieties of y bus, and often alſo 
ere i in conſequence of profuſe hæmorrhages, and 
e diſcharges, ; when; accompanied, wich a quick 
uire BN pulſe, and other ſymptoms of ; fever, The 
lay, patient is naturally reſtleſs andi unruly, be- 
in auſe his ideas. prompt him to be. ſo; n 
ount guage is en but not enliver: 1 
ernal lh int: Nn Kut tut Of How, 
rally Feen e delirium which follows che 
and i ſtate ol phrenzy in maniac, that is nea 


; Vor. o patients 


lied, in its mental character, to that = 
which occurs in low fevers. But there 14 
in very great difference between othe c tu 


avoid the light, burying themſelves under the 
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"patients in regard to other -eirentiofizaces, FO 
The maniac with low delirium can uſe r 
immenſe muſcular force ; the febrile patient, 0 
on the other hand, is incapable of uſing 
much exertion. In the febrile patient the 
irritability of the whole frame is exhauſted by 
he general quickneſs of circulation, and in. 
_ creaſe of heat, which accompanies the com- 
plaint from its beginning; but mania being 4 
local diſeaſe, and 'not accompanied by any 
very uncommon quickneſs of pulſe, the irri- 
ne the muſcles ſeems often to be pre- 
aturally accumulate. Theſe viiniges ar 
tingovernable, except by means of coer- 
ion, but they are more eaſily reſtrained than 
- thoſe who: are in a fate of phrenzy. They 
are intrackable, and neither liſten to intreaty 
or to menaces. Fear of corporaFpriniſhment, 
however, makes them obey- They willing 


Ded-clotkes, or under the ſtrawlof their cells. 


in them before they reach the brain; and 
hence ſach patients are for the: moſt. part in- 
fenſible to wean many of them wal remain It ap 


er „ ML 5 | . almoſt 


% 
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aloft: completely naked during che ſeverity 
of the winter. They are totally regardleſs 
of deceney and cleantineſs, and from ſome 
tragt motive are often found rubbing 
themſelves all over with their excrement. 
The ſenſation of hunger and thirſt, like every 


«ther natural bodily feeling, is weak, and they 
therefore appear to have little appetite; but 


their power: of eoncoction is ſeldom impaired, 
for, if chey are made to eat, they ſeem to di- 
gelt the food well. When their keepers, how- 


ever, 'preſetit it to them, his appearance and 
expreſſions deſtroy the feelings of hunger, and 


they therefore often obſtinately [refuſe to take 
it; det When left alone, and the inſtinctive 


fenſatlen of gs een at: will RO 


bebt thiir fs. 


What the nature of the 15 are which pre- | 
ſent thertiſel ves to their mind, it is impoſſible 
tb Know; for although they. generally mutter 
ſoterhiltig; to rhethſetves,. * 15 in e low 4 
WEE A ed! be heard; tes enge 
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It appears. to me that ſuch patients — 84 . 


experience . ſenſations which are ana- 
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logous to the impreſſions. rhat excite the 
feeling of corporeal pain; for they now and 7 
then emit loud ſcreams. and howlings, which Wl diſtin 
are eee aN of dan _— deſcr 
1 from 
The time . IR are $0: as. in this hic 
punts kind of delirium can rarely be fore- the ſ. 
told with accuracy. In ſome patients it con- action 
tinues for many months, and after a longer or conſe 
ſhorter period is always ſucceeded either by: longe 
gradual return of health, or by another pa- af tot 
| roxyſm of phrenzy, in which the patient talks ſions 
loudly, and inceſſantly as formerly, and is alſo of the 
again agitated with freſh violence and fury. to tho 
It is worthy of remark that thoſe who ate for the 
moſt furious in the ſtate. of. phrenzy, are mot l. 
ſullen, gloomy, and inſenſible in. this ſecond ternal” 
ſtage 91 mania. more 
Ho e and he 
5 . is is of this term the irritable can be 
organs perform their offices rightly. The of time 
heart; and arteries, . ſtomach and inteſtines, - 
ureters and bladder, and all. the vaſcular 5ſ- So fa 
tern, are in a ſtate of as health, Maniac: 
. eee 7 1 POT SOT: 02. £1605 blitude 
nn 236 05 165 401 ee wile : There temely 


2 


able 
The 
ines, 
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There 15 a « kin of mania which; is „ quite 
diſtin: from any thing that has been yet 
deſcribed. Like phrenzy, it ſeems to ariſe : 
from a ſpecific increaſed action of the veſſels 
which ſecrete- the ſentient principle; but at 
the ſame time. it ſeems to be a diſtinct kind of 
action. It is not of ſo violent a degree, and 
conſequently the paroxyſm generally continues =» 
longer, and is not ſucceeded by a great ſtate 


of torpor. It would appear as if the infpreſ-. 


ſions which this diſeaſed action of the veſſels: * 


of the brain produces, were more analogous 
to thoſe of corporeal pleaſure than of pain, 


for the patients are all happy, gay, and cheer- 
ful. Although they are not inſenſible to ex- 
tertal objects, their thoughts are generally | 
more vivid than the impreſſion from theſe, 6 
ad hence ĩt ſeldom occurs that their attention 
can be fixed on external ns oy OE: Fan 
of time. : 


« 7* 
} 4 - [4 
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80 being averſe to ſociety like the 
maniacs who were laſt” deſcribed, they hate 
blitude. They are lively, active, and ex- 


chere daun loquacious; ö the -wOomen, 80 : 
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talk ineeſſuntly. They are ſond of all ſtrong 
liquors, take fnuff with avidity, and are very 
libidinous. The maſt modeſt young females 
who it might be ſuppoſed had never heard an 
improper or indecent expreſſion in their life, 
when unfortunately ſeized with this complaint 
ſeem ſuddenly to be inſpired with the ſenti- 
ments and dialect of a looſe libertine. 


Good Hake nz Gita OR 
and hence * patients are in en very 
N N | 


The ideas ht 1 1 in . 
minds are various and whimſical. They be- 
long to the pleaſurable paſſions, and are moſt 
commonly. inſpired by vanity. The men are 
kings, emperors, popes, lords.” and biſhops, 
or elſe men eminent for ſome great talent. 
Sometimes they are faithfully attached to the 

| characters which they at firſt aſſume, and uni- 

formly maintain it for a conſiderable length of 
time; but this is by no means generally the 
caſe. In the 8th Vol. of the Pſychological 


eee the: mental character of a young 


harmleſs 


thou 
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harmleſs lanatic of this claſs who. became: mad 
from diſappointment in love is minutely des 
ſcribed. © He at one time imagined himſelf 
«a great general and then he always appeared 
cc armed, and decorated the outſide of his 
« habitation with a large flag, to ſhow it was 
the head quarters of the army. At another 
« time ha was a monk, and then he uſed to 
ee go about barefooted, and covered only 
« with a white cloak. As he is very con- 
« verſant in church hiſtory, his imagination 
« often made him believe that he was John 
« the e or the n Peter, a PP Sit 


W are almoſt 1 W dil. 
tinction and faſhion, and ſeldom forget o 
decorate themſelves with every thing which | 
they conſider to be an 1 ornament, and Fs exact 2 
or ſolieit attention. 


1 This ROY on kind of delirium is often 
of long duration. Now and then it is ſuc- 
ceeded by lucid intervals; - now and __ 


though, _— by One” 
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The Aifraſed action of the veſſels of the 


brain which occaſions that kind of delirium 


which i is called lunaey, or a e . auiſe 


| from various cauſes. n ONS BETH Thy: 
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25 pb 925 enumerat nerate the exciting cauſes, 
it is neceſſary to ſay ſomething concerning 
the e to _— e diſor- 
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22 ae l man poſſeſſed of a moderate 
ſhare of experience, muſt have obſerved that 
the children of thoſe who have been inſane 
are more liable to attacks of delirium, and 


alienation of mind, than the: deſcendants of 


other people; inſomuch that where a nume- 
rous family has ſprung from parents Who are 
Fj tainted, it rarely happens that inſanity is not 
Produced in ſome of that family during part 
of their lives, by any flight exciting cauſes, 


If they marry and beget children the ſame 
thing is alſo obſerved among them. This fact 


makes us conclude that many have an heredi- 


- tary right, or in other words are born with a 
prediſ poſition 1 to the complaint. | 


| When 
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5 When a phyſician ſays that a perſon has an 
hereditary right to a complaint, he does not 
mean that that perſon ſhall-infallibly be ſeized 
with it in the courſe of his life. He may 
eſcape having it if he is ſo fortunate as to 
eſcape being expoſed to all the cauſes which 
are neceſſary to excite the morbid action of 
the veſſels of the brain in which it conſiſts. 
All that is to be underſtood by the term is, 
that ſuch a perſon i is much more liable to have 
the diſeaſe than a perſon who is not born of 
tainted parents. Cauſes which will not produce 
any mental diſorder whatever in the one, _ 
Ou ſufficient ro W it on in the + 


\» That - chillen as e chin: SO of 
features, the form of perſon, the tone of 
voice; the temperament, and mental charac= 
ter of their parents, are eſtabliſhed truths. 


Since this is the caſe, therefore, it does not 5 


ſurely require any uncommon ſtretch of ge- 
nius to ſuppoſe, that the internal viſcera of a 
child, ſuch as the ſtomach and' inteſtines, kid- 
neys, bladder, liver, brain, and alſo the 
more minute Parts of its frame, ſhould 
alſo - partake/ of the fame inheritance; and 
that 


8 


healthy parents. 
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that a child, therefore, ſhould often able 
its father or mother, or have a joint reſem- 
blance to both, as much in the ſecret or- 
ganization of its frame as in its external 
character. Such a conformation entitles 


a child to a fimilarity of diſeaſes or unheal. 
thy actions as thoſe to which its parents were 
ſudbject, provided it be expoſed to the com- 


mon exciting cauſes of ſuch complaints: and 
hence we find that the children of gouty, 


rickety, ſcrophulous, conſumptive, and in- 


ſane people, are more diſpoſed to be affected 


with gout, rickets, ſerophula, .conſump- 
tion, and inſanity, than the children of 
That people were diſ- 


poſed to certain diſeaſes from birth as well as 
from the operation of accidental cauſes, was an 
obſervation, or a mere matter of fact which was 
taken notice of by the Greek phyſicians, who 


denominated this cauſe of diſeaſe mgonyewen 
but a certain inaccuracy of expreſſion, : in re- 
gard to prediſpoſition, has introduced itſelf 
into the writings of many medical f men 


ſince theſe early times, and has induced 
them to cal certain diſeaſes hereditary diſeaſes. 
This i inaccuracy. has Oy been cauſed by 
Ts » . the 


” — 
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8 


the conſtaney with which the nfluckes of here- 


ditary diſpoſition operates; but it gave occaſion. 
to the late Mr. Joun HunTzs to ridicule the 


expreſſion, and to aſſume the old obſervation 
of the Greeks, as one of his own diſcoveries ; : 
and many of his pupils, who have very few of 
his eminent qualities, but who imitate him in 
ſelf. eſteeem, have endeavoured to confirm this 
victory over modern phyſicians, by aſcribing 


the merit of the obſervation to N Loans by 
their r praiſes ir in its favour. e 


— 


at once become inſane if the exciting cauſes 
are powerful; but it is alſo to be remarked, 
that a prediſpoſition may be formed in ſuch 
as have no hereditary taint, by the continued 


operation of a number of cauſes. It is e 


tain fact, for inſtance, that men who have 
ſuſtained certain injuries on the head, and 
people who drink hard, are very apt to 
become deliriods. It is alſo greatly to be 
ſu ſpected that after a perſon has once been 


attacked with a real Phrenzy, that the 
texture of the brain, and the natural ar- 


8 of its veſſels, are POOR al tered 
| Kom 
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from their healthy ſtate, and that the morbid 
organic effects which follow, greatly prediſ- 
| _ a penn to the neun of * 4-7-4900 
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The W . ſpecific. ravicy, 
dryneſs, and toughneſs of the brain, and 
the various tumors, corroſions, enlargements 
of particular parts, offifications, and adhe- 
ſions of the membranes, &c. are often the 
conſequence of the morbid action of infanity ; 
but while they are thus to be conſidered as 
mere effects, they are alſo to be looked on as 
cauſes which, by conſtant irritation, prediſ- 
poſe the veſſels of the brain to the rene wal of 

the delirium. Another claſs of cauſes which 
greatly prediſpoſe a perſon to diforders of the 
mind, are various kinds of debility, ſuch, 
for inſtance, as ariſe from poor diet, bad drink, 
ſcrophula, over-fatigue of body, exceſs of 
venery, ſelf-pollution, exceſſive HDermorrhages, 

and crete anden, g 


The exciting confi of ae various alicia, 
which are conſidered as ones | afinfanity, are 
. numerous. PET 


8 They ave 3 
„„ I. Pow- 
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PL, Powerful Stimuli, | 


* Exceffive heat, eſpecially the too long 
continued action of the rays of the ſun on the 


B. Immoderate exerciſe, eſpecially in hot 
weather. | | 5 ; . A | N 2 f 

C. Sudden tranſitions from cold to heat, 
by which the irritability of the veſſels of the 


brain, like thoſe of the whole body, is firſt 


accumulated, and then violently 5 

3 Sudden e from heat to —_ 
by which a preternatural quantity of blood is 
thrown into the head, and acting as a violent 
mechanical. ſtimulus. 


WK 3 


E. Over-exerciſe of the mental faculties. > 
r. The paſſions, when e | 

6. ; Powerful iiowli applied to the lo- 
| mach, Juch. 8 
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1. Wine, ſpirits, and all ſtrong liquors : 
2. Opium, and other powerful narcotics, as 
they are commonly called. 
3. Cantharides, and other aphrodiſiac 


HI. The tranſlation of various inflam ma- 


tions, and other diſeaſed actions to the brain, 


- particularly thoſe which conſtitute and accom- 
Nur cutaneous diſorders. 
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. Theſe diſeaſed nervous impreſſions may 
either be diſcaſed actions of 'the parts them- 
ſelves, or they may ariſe from irritating bodies 


on 
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It is inpolſible to abode theſe under the 
form of a table, for in fact they may occur in 


any part of our frame. A delirium ſimilar to 
lunacy has been known t6 ariſe from a ſptain, 
from. a fractured bone, from a bullet having 
been lodged among the external Thiiſeles of 


the body, as well as from worms in the inteſ- 
; | tines: 


* 3 — 
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* 


tines; : from ulcers in the uterus, and from 


various diſeaſes of the viſcera of the abdomen. 


* 
: * 
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The firſt claſs of PER may 1 conſidered 
as being more particularly the exciting cauſes 


of pay inſanity. . nl 


The ſecond claſs of cauſes, eſpecially thoſe 


ariſing from diſeaſes. in the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines, give riſe to the temporary deluſions 


vhich are peculiar to hypochondriacs. The 
Ho of This: eee een e 8 
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CHAPTER, vi. 
INQUIRY": CONTINUED. 


"or DELIRIA FROM MORBID NERvous IM- 
IL, PRESSIONS. | THE HISTORY: or © 
| HYPOCHONDRIACS.. $140 | 
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and inſidious. . Long before any alienation of 
reaſon takes place, a number of ſymptoms, 


evincing a deranged ſtate of bodily health oc- 
cur; and if theſe are alleviated, or removed in 
time, no deluſion follows: from which it ap- 
pears that the diſeaſe is not primarily ſeated 
in the brain. The viſcera of the abdomen 
appear to be the moſt common ſource of this 
melancholy diſorder, as appears from its hiſ- 


tory. It is by no means eaſy to diſcover 


which of them is chiefly i in fault, in any par- 
ticular caſe; far leſs can we diſcover what the 
peculiar nature of that faulty ſtate is. Moſt 

5 . of 
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of 1 eee zagen a diſordered Nate of 
ſtomach and. inteſtines but the functions at. 
thele, organs are affected by. ſuch a multipli- 5 
city of morbid cauſes, and in ſuch a variety „ 
of ways, that this only increaſes the _obſcu= ES 
rity that ſurrounds us in our inquiry. The 1 
perſon is for many years troubled with flatu- 
lency, irregularity in the alvine diſcharge, | ; 
and faulty digeſtion... Some have acidit / 5 
in the ſtomach, others have a feeling there 
which, makes them imagine ,the, food to, be 
converted into an oily or rancid kind, ef 
fluid. Such patients generally, inform; their 
medical; attendant, that the conten ents of their 
ſtomach give them the idea of a pot. of fat, 
boiling, or fermenting.,. The air which is 
exolved in the ſtomach produces great 
diſtention of that organ, e , 
tion is always accompanied by an uneaſy - =_ 
feeling," and ſenſe” of anxiety. | The patients Cp 
are, for the moſt part, of a coſtive habit; 
now and then they are ſeized with a ſudden 
diarrhbœa. It is, however, | ſeldom: critical, RT 
or ſerviceable, It exhauſts the ſtrength of me ä 
patient, leaves him low and dejedted, and is. -' _ - 3 
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of the abdomen, which ManxpzvIIIE makes 
his patient, Mrs0Mepom, deſcribe” as t ten- 
[OE] fions, ſnatchings, Ts, and pulfarion 
+," in 0, 1 7 . © 5 5 | 
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Hes" are Wen affe 
with a bilious diarrhoea; They are very ſub- 
jiect to the hemorrhoids,” from which they 


f latuleney with which they are now and then 
greatly tormented, is at times diſengaged 
from the itl-digeſted food; at other moments 
it ſeems to be ſecreted from the inner ſur- 
ſace of the ſtomach itſelf. That which 
affects the inteſtines | proc uces borborygmi, 
colic pains, and, frequently, occaſions 2 
nümber of curious ſympathetie affections, 
8 ſuch as flight con vulſions, and ſubſultus 
- tendinum, eſpecially of the abdominal muſ- 
cles. "Theſe circumſtances are often the 
ſources from which the diſeaſed perceptions of 
the ar ariſe, "The noiſe yvhich the air 
UL OBE: 17 IDW 5110 WO 0158 25 1891 > makes 
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frequent! y evatlriaiay and followed by ir- 
ö regular ſpaſmodic contractions of the muſcles 


often loſe great quantities of blood. The 
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erm 
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_ Hiſt. Aua. N. 


| 1 65 vr ine. 4; This wen upon any 
wgingtion of, mind, or burry of ſpirits. Gold 

dich. alternate 1 with fluſhes, of heat, oy 
e e g and 
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males in ne inteſtines, and 8 W 
ndinum of the muſcles of the abdomen, give 
birch, 0 lebe idea that ſome living animal is N 
thin them, or that they are poſſeſſed of evil 
ſpirits... PLATERUS, Vol. I. . i. p. 43, relates 


the caſe of a, young phyſician, | who firmly 
lieved he had living frogs within him. 


1 myſelf knew a female; hypochondriac who 
believed ſhe had a whole regiment: of ſoldiers | 


vithin her; and THoMAs. BARTHOLINE:in his 


bs; .of divinity, WhO | miſtook the noiſe. 


of flatulency with, which, he was troubled,” for 


an n n who, ipteſted, him. en n 


150 e ty 


e eee often void a are or 
. GR urine, 35 which Aways e 
f. and diſorder. i in the 

ther, times hey 


ſweats, 
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7. mentions the caſe of a 
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byſtericus, and fainting; ; dizzineſs, "RY 2 15 
tinnitus aurium, and ſleepleſs nights, are fo 

frequently met with in the advanced ſtages of | lat 

the diforder. ' The patient generally feels a 15 
much more. oppreſſive ſenſation of weakneſs 11 

and fatigue than is natural, confidering the by 

- muſcular ſtrength he is capable of exerting, 2» 
Certain ſymptoms of debility, which in ano- : 

ther perſon. would hardly produce any diſ- 4 

| agreeable! effect, for inſtance, ſudden diftention 661 

of the ſtomach, flight palpitation, or colic, «a 
inſtantly oecaſion all the alarming feelings of * 
fear and apprehenſion, and theſe are accompa- ph 

„NM mie with a degree of anxiety which cannot be for 
Ts nen. „%;; : ar . ful 
5 „„ L907 ATISIO Lv: k nog | et 

3 "Thar K pee are more dippoted t to by. wh 
„ Pochese driafis than others, is a fact which is to: 

proved by daily experience.” It apptars that 20 
the principal feat of che prediſpoſition is 0 Wl _ 

be ſought for, not only in weak organs of di- wh 

"geſtion, but alſo in a 'preterni natural nervous ext 

ſenfibility; for we ' often meet Wirk caſes of W i 

_ dyſpepſia, and diſordered ftomack an&-bow- IM app 

| 5 e which have ces with a jon: for the 
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many. years, nd yet no real h ip oc 


e ene 85 


* 


Theſe facts give ne to . ee that 5 
there muſt be other diſeaſed actions going 


forward in hypochondriacs, than thoſe which 


occur in the viſcera of the abdomen; and this 
conjecture is confirmed by a great number of 
phenomena which are conſtantly to be ob- 


ſerved in ſuch people. They have many pain- 


ful feelings in parts where no diſeaſe apparently ; 
exiſts, and they have many diſeaſed perceptions 
which command their belief, and lh a6 1255 


* the en ſum of their eee 


1 en of 'the_mait.diftreſling feelings 
which hypochondriacs complain of, are often 
| } pains, ſeated. immediately under the | 


3 ſins: and. in. Parts which, when examined, 


appear to be in a ſound ſtate. Sometimes NE, 
W is in the middle of one or two 0 of 


follows. I know ſeveral people who have 5 
laboured upwards of twenty years under ſto- 9 7 
machic complaints of varidus kinds, and 
who notwithſtanding have never had any | | 
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" ols primus. Th 5 


. 


ribs b Jork in the middle dihe is, 
| - | thigh, or arm, ſometimes in the back, and : 
„„ allo i in various ns of the head, 


* 1 


Theſe ſe painful tee are een tranſ- 


5 mitted from impreſſions in the ſtomach and ſer 
inteſtines. But their being tranſmitted in lor 
ſuch an unnatural way, proves a very diſorder- of 

ed ſtate of the nerves. They are moſt fre- der 

quent when the patient is troubled with indi- of 

5 geſtion, flatulency, coſtiveneſs, or colic ; and pre 
hat is very remarkable, the external pain is i var 

5 often increaſed by preſſure. I have, at pre- 4 75 
4 2 | ſent, a gentleman under my care; who i is alſo #2 5 
: attended by my friend, Mr. Lynn, who ſuffers trat 


Xt exceedingly from theſe falſe pains. If the 
finger is preſſed upon the part it generally 
; 5 brings on ſpaſms in the organs of reſpiration, 
and occaſions ſo much agony, as to make him 
1 ſeream aloud; after the preſſure i is taken away 
- the pain ceaſes. Theſe pains are conſtantly 
mifting their place, and often wunder over 
1:27 0p of the n be in the courſe of the 
» 2 ww e 1 5 7 Te 4 be: 0 
e . 5 e 155 0 5 5 TE the 
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confiſts principatly'| in great dejeation of pi 
rits, inability of attending to worldly affves, \ 
a conſtant” anxiety about their own health, n 
and an unremitting attention to every new. © RY 
ſenſation. © After a ee tain/ time, which is Fs Wn þ f 
longer or ſh rter, according to a great variety . = 
of circumſtances, diſeaſed perceptions ſud- 
denly ariſe. Theſe either relate to the ſtate 
of the patient's body, or mind, or elſe to their 
property, or, laſtly, to certain eee, or | 
: various external ee e 


To attempt. an enumeration of all the en- 

; travagant ideas which enter into the minds of 
ſuch people would be fruitleſs, ſince they are 
as various as every unnatural combination of LS 
natural ideas can be. Some who belong to 8 

the firſt claſs think their extremities and po-. . - ” 

teriors are made of glaſs, others that their _— 
legs are ſoft as wax; ſome think they have no 
heart, others that they have no ſoul, others 


fancy they are dead, and others that they are 2 | 
changed to monſters; the pains of poverty, . 
the p eee of enemies, the effects of _ 


© hay = gy ern an ſecret 5 


5 


Wy fs: vengeance, od 55 cram are all 
common ideas with hypochondriaca, eſpeci- diſe 
ally if there be a little mixture of true melan- chay 
0p: with it, ens is often the: Cee mak 
3 8 8 to me e . little good, i in 5 
Ra . regard to practice, is likely to reſult from con- V 
ſicuning our obſervations to the nature of the il diſc 
c rroneous ideas which infeſt the minds of ſuch preſ 
;  . people, except, inaſmuch as ſome. of them, cern 
now and then, throw a little light on. he firſt mari 
| | Cauſe of the Aifeale. | 1 5 bid! 
ll = . | 22 1 | at le 
RL In order to Ws this ien intelligable athe! 
tu neceſſary to obſerve, that, although hypo- ile p 
Chondriaſis may be juſtly ſaid to ariſe from a - mela 
diſordered ſtate. of the viſcera of the ab. in th 
domen, yet it is alſo oſten brought on by whic 
_ affections of the mind, ſuch as deep and long ſhall 
continued grief, and melancholy... | Theſe will 
maental affections produce hypockandrigfs by view 
: creating a diſorder in the ſtomach and inteſ- 85 
5 85 tines, and in the nervous ſyſtem; ſo that in Ne 
5 every inſtance it ariſes either directly or indi- ſician 

e from this ſource. According as it 
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happens. bk one or other of theſe'\ ways, the 
diſeaſe aſſumes a flight. variation of mental 
character 1 but as this is merely accidental, it 
makes no eſſential difference in regard to the 
real nature: af the complaint. ings 

- When 8 ariſes e n 
: diſeaſed viſcera, the erroneous. ideas which 
preſent themſelyes to the mind generally con- 
cern their own frame; but when it has pri- 
marily ariſen from melancholi ia, then the mor- 
bid ideas are for the moſt part unnatural, or 
at leaſt unreaſonable fancies either Ree I 
other people, or their own worldly affairs; for 
the paſſions which give birth to and accompany 
melancholy, are commonly the moſt prevalent 


* 


in their mind. When melancholy is deſcr ibed, . 


which. cannot be until mental pain and grief 
thall firſt have been treated of, this obſervation © 


will chen en in a more AE BO: of 
ew. 


7 


Nothing can be more « incoputtinge to a a phy- 1 


fician who. i is endowed with only-a moderate 7 


ae . fink of obſervation, than te pro- 11 | 


FE _ greſs | 


f 


„ a” CLTIT 


greſs of this complaint in a ihe of pa- 
tients, eſpecially in regard to its effects on 
the mind. : They always ſtruggle, more or 
leſs, in the beginning, with the lowneſs and 
dejection which affect them; and it is not 
until many a ſevere conteſt has taken place 
: between their natural good ſenſe, and the in- 
voluntary ſuggeſtions which ariſe from the ob- 


ſcure and painful feelings of their diſeaſed | 


nerves, that a firm belief i in the reality of ſuch 
15 thoughts gains a full conqueſt over their judg. 
ment. A firm belief in any perception never 


takes place until it has acquired a certain de- 


gree of force; and as all impreſſions which ariſe 
from the viſcera of the abdomen are naturally 
obſcure, we ſee the reaſon why theſe muſt 


Continue for a great length of time, or be often 


repeated before they can withdraw a perſon's 


attention from the ordinary impreſſions of ex- 


ternal objects, which are clear and diſtinct, and 
before they acquire ſuch a degree of vividne: 


as 40 e Gs. e pero of: "reaſon. 


F.. 


We meet every An ich) b 


in whom: the. W is e Winning to be 
Fe 72 1 9 , a 15 . | 2 | formed, 
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2 and who be poſlelſed with. che | 
remains of a good underſtanding, ſeem un= 
willing to tell, even to their medical friends, 
the fingular and often melancholy thoughts 
with which they are tormented. They ac 
| knowledge them to be unreaſonable, and yet 
| inſt on it they cannot help believing in 
them. © A very curious diſplay of this kind of 
ſtruggle, between the habitudes of reaſon, and 
the approach of delirium, is to be met with 
in the diary of an hypochondriac ; various ex- 


tracts from which were ſent to the editors of : 


the Pſychological Magazine, and are pub 
lied i in the 8th Vol. part 2d, p. 2, of their 
vork. Some of theſe are ſo remarkable, that 
it is hoped they will not Xn rb 
* the reader. - | 5 
« on the 1 of bs the idea that 
ſome perſon intended to kill me, ſprang up 
2 ſuddenly and involuntarily i in my mind, and 


« yet, I muſt confeſs, there was no reaſon 


* why 1 ſhould have harboured this thought, . 


c for Tam convinced no one ever formed fuch _ 


« „eme 2955 n me. People who had 
1 ins aſtick 


x + 


5 20 5 o PBLIBIUN. 


os a ſick i in deln hands, 1 looked on as mur. 
5% derers; As I was, walking out of the town, 
554 a countryman happened to follow me, and 
vas inſtantly filled with the greateſt appre- 
13 * henſion, and ſtood ſtill to let him paſs. ] 
ce aſked the fellow in a threatening voice, 
bo: and with a view of intimidating him from 
© his purpoſe, | what was the name of the 
« town before us. The man anſwered my 
, queſtion, and walked on, and I found great 
* relief, Ein eine longer 24 me, 
t 1 n * evening 1 PETER Guo waterin 
the glaſs out of which I commonly drink, 
« and I inſtantly believed i it was poiſoned. ] 
<. therefore waſhed it careful! ly out, and yet 
cc I knew at the ſame time, that I myſelf had 
«left me: water in it. 


85 ee th Nov. | The effects, of he tl 
6 embrace on my mind, gradually groy 
1 oc. more ſingular, , inſupportable, and dan- ui 
5 « gerous. It is not that I find. myſelf weak- Ike 
. « .ened by it, on the contrary, . I always feel Ig Fe 
5 4. e at firſt, lighter, « more cheerful, and 
2215 e better 


« happier and wittier thought: | 
other; but, alas! this ſtate of mind and 
& boch does not continue long. For ſuch. - 
ial tenderneſs Tafter- 
« wards pay dearly, by ' long-lived” days 6f 
mental inquietude. I am then dreadfully 
out of humeur, and believe that all man- 
« kind have conſpired to murder me. 1 
t think 1 am eee ae en _—_ 5 ; 


Is vom ch 
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« better diſpoſed for ſcientific inquiry. I 
sI have much 
than at Any 5 


ald obſerve, that ar ſuch tire 


moments of co⁰ 


* Wh this, I am | defaced" ich bend I 
i doubrs. concerning füturity, and these 
« thoughts perſteute me like furies. Thoſe 
* whom 1 was wont to love moſt, I now 
hate: T avoid my beſt friends, and my dear 


© wiſe! appkat t r me a neh u worſe kind of 
an ME really is a 2 


. ae deſcribe the texertion” it "YE. 
bh q vires 60 "Ng jver;"in lociety, the averfion 


- 


f \ 


my fellbw creatures; and to pre- f 
« vent Pere ill "Humour from breaking out 
| * gait the © mot innocent people,” When 


ce 1 05 
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* 23d Nov. My cating i ofte 
ee treme, and then my beſt friend 5 become 
ee inſupportable to me. To their expreſſions 
Of regard I am either purpoſely cold, or 
nie, Janſwer them by rude and offenſive 

« ſpeeches. . I can. ſeldom e 


* + i cell Fn FR L pare noone; 1 amor 
10 it afterwards, but then I am too pre 
«to. eee error. P ; 15 : FE 7 „ 


* : 
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86 « ſtupid, yacant countenance, that 1 have an 
« almoſt. Irreſiſtible. inclination... to box the 


cc © perſon's cars to whom. it bel ongs 3 there 
10 . from i it is a Beere ae 1 
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1 0 0 Nov,. A ny; ich. 2 el like a 
| « ſatyr Met may, and occaſioned me. the great- 


$ eſt uneaſineſs. . Although | he did nothing 
to diſpleaſe me, 1 was forced to go to him, 


gg tell him that I was. 1 5 *. nd: die 
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int Big Ng . 
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8 1. find myſelf. Þ: . on — « a 


lain to myſelf 
be * the reaſon of this too great ſenſibility. FT (7 


ho mn us ring” the harpſichord, &c.“ 
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it Ire uneaſy, arid: loſe.all Wende e 


« of mind, becauſe I think-they are ſpeaking | 


Oe in of me; and 1 often aſſume a fatirii 


te manner in company, in order to frighten 


them. Anxiety, dreadful anxiety, ſeizes 
1. me if a perſon overlooks my hand at cards, 
«or if a perſon ſits down beſide me when * 


— 
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This hiſtory proves, in a very convineing 
manner, the truth of the obſer vation, that the 


perſvn oſten ſtruggles, as it were. with the diſ. 


eaſe of his mind, until irlat laſt. gains ſuch amn 
aſcendancy over him ag: totally 20 dverrhrom 
his reaſon. Nor is this! to be 


for. as: ſoon a the faculty [of reſtraining ones 


thoughts, and of attending to the compariſons 
which the pqwer of reaſon employs, is greatly 
veakened, the Rh which, are; excited 
in the mind by the fee e 


neceſſarily eee inter 1 1 i warts 5 fit vt 
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thine of the Hutton. pal alle in tithe 
_ abdomen. Some light may be thrown: on 


this at preſent} but it is probable that It can 


_ only be rendered perfectly: clear by an atten. 
tive peruſal of the ſucceeding parts of the 
work, in which N ee fads are ex- 
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| Moſt of the as 9H which 1 1 us hn 


1 been examined by ſeveral of our ſenſes; ve 
haye compared the various ſenſations they have 

yielded and theſe, therefore, become affociated 
in our mind, ſo that if any external body 
| thus examined, be again preſented to only 


one of our ſenſes, the idea of all its various 


qualities is recalled, and we riecefſarily beliey 


in their reality. The ſources of almoſt al 


dur perceptions, while we are in health, le 
in external objects; for the nerve 
ternal ſenſes are che only ones of our whole 
frame which convey clear impreſſions to the 
intellectual part. Hence we acquire a natural 
hadi of aſcribing all ſtror 
ſome external” cauſe. Tn; caſes,” 
Where 6 the aue of che ſenſation cannot be 


res of the ex- 


im preſſions to 
therefore, 


„ 


er, 5 examined, 
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The languor and pain, and various uneaſy dens 
ſations which a hypochondriac feels, naturally 


_ vithdraw.his attention from ſurrounding ob- 


weakened hy the ſame circumſtances, he does 
not examine the unreaſonable ideas with accu- 
racy when they are firſt preſented to his mind. 


Painful feelings are aſſociated with melancholy 


thoughts ; and new and uncommon feelings, 


upon the ſame principle, are aſcribed to ſtrange. 
and uncommon. cauſes, The weakneſs, there- 


fore, which a hypochondriac feels in his limbs 55 
makes him imagine they are unable to ſupport 
him; but if they cannot do ſo, he concludes 


they muſt bend or break: the idea of fragility, 


or flexibility, however, is often derived from 


ſuch ſubſtances as wax, and glaſs, and he 


therefore, believes that his limbs, are | made 


of n ſimilar n enen: 


. a painter _ Be 3 in 


* bi art, imagined that all his bones were 
become ſo ſoſt and _ that they muſt 


* 


Von. 3 0 5278275 05 n 
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0 Wet bend like wax, if e Mm 
* to walk; or if any hard body was ſtruck W 
5 Bea them. In one vic hp fears fre 
| 8 K 
. N bed Aügng the whole diner, imagining ar 
5 « that if he aroſe, his legs would be com- co 
« preſſed by his own weight into a lump like ex 
« clay, or wax. 8 e a Med. Lib. i * tio 
| ye cap. 18, 2 h of 
1 fits Et e n 1 his 
* A baker, of Ferrara, believed he was ent 
ec made of butter, and on that account would affe 
not approach the oven leſt he ſhould feel 

« melt. ? Marcus ane. (FHiſt. Med. 6 
Rar, A 11. os * e af JU . 


5 -Dejentioris of an: chal; IM 
: Kar and apprehenſion, and the emotion of 


cheſe paſſions being aſſociated with horrid deri: 
thoughts, the fancy is crouded with pictures WII fam 
of impending danger, for the feelings he ex- cont 


5 periences are exactly ſimilar to thoſe he has derec 
| formerly felt from fear or terror. As to up a 
the cauſes which induce him to think that il | 


ue danger is threatened by one perſon, or 
: e 8 55 „% 
4 4 
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by ſome dens rather than by others; or 

pow make him imagine that it ariſes 

from a ſuppoſed ruined ſtate of his fortune, 

rather.” than from any other ſource,” they 

are often of ſuch a trifling nature as to eſcape 

| common obſervation ; a look, an unguarded 

5 expreſſion, over-ſtrained, or officious atten- | 

tion to his wants, inattention and diſregard 8 

of his wants, a change in the mode in which | 
his buſineſs is conducted, &c. are all ſuffici- 
ent to give birth to ſuch conceits, while he is 
affected with-languor, weakneſs, and diſcaſed 

. 


! 


The ſingular notions which hypochondri- 
ꝛcs entertain, may now and then be eradi- 
cated from their mind. by means of a little 
art ; but there is ſeldom any real good to be 
derived from this, except the diſeaſe be at the 
fame time cured; for if diſeaſed impreſſions 
continue to ariſe in the mind from the diſor- 
dered viſcera, other illuſive notions will ſpring 
"HI as an is n. 1 
« The wife of one Selon Gai, 
jt * imagined there was a living monſter within 
P 2 | « her, 
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© her, which inhabited certain parts Which 0 
« are peculiar to her ſex. Of chis conceit 


* ſhe was Cured by the cunning and dexterity 
of her phyſician. But ſhe ſoon afterwards 
« conceived another notion which was not 

* to be removed with ſuch facility. She 
thought ſhe had been dead, but that God 

„ had ſcent her back to the world with. 

« out a heart, for he had kept it in heaven, 


* On this account ſhe was extremely unhap. 
.  « py, and more miſerable than any of God's 


« creatures.” Tulpius. (Obſ. Med. Lib. i. 
„„ 5 


In other caſes the diſeaſed notions are 
| fo deeply rooted, that the greateſt addreſs is 
| awer to diſengage them from it; for if 
it be done in ſuch a manner as brings no 
| cker, to the patient, that he is really 
cured of his imaginary malady, the effect 
is generally of the worſt kind. A perſon, 
& of the name of VicenTtinus, believed he 


_« was of ſuch an enormous ſize that he 


« could not go through the door of his 
8 apartment. | His phyſician gave orders 


. that 


3 N ) 8 | ; 


— 
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« that he mould be foreibly led n it, 
« which was done accordingly, but not with- 


« qut a fatal effect, for VicenTInus cried out 


« as he was forced along, that the fleſh was 
« torn from his bones, and that his limbs 
« were broken off, of which terrible impreſ- 
« ſion he died in a few days, accuſing thoſe 
« who conducted him of being his murder- 


« ers.” Marcus W (Hiſt. Med. Rar. 


Lib. ii. cap. "a 
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Nos qui. Gquimur ' probabilia, nec ultra quam id quod | 


veroſimile occurrerit progredi poſſumus ; et refellere 
ſine pertinacia et refelli ſine iracundia parati ſumus. 


| Non enim ſumus ii, aſhes nihil verum eſſe videatur: : 
ſed ii qui omnibus veris falſa quædam adjuncta eſſe di- 
camus, tanta ſimilitudine, ut in iis nulla inſit certa 


judicandi et aſſentiendi nota, ex quo exiſtit et illud, 
multa * enn, | 
Ciego. 
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P be danger * attempting. to paſs the limits we . 
 buman underflanding ; the idea of an univer- 
ally diffuſed foul embraced by fome modern 
writers 1 the principle which gives riſe to 
ſuch a notion explained, and proued to depend 
5 on very logſe analogies. : General view of the 
Phyſical properties ef bediss, provfs that 
6 there. is not one. elementary. matter... Te 
4 principles explained on which the more cams 
mon phyſical properties of bodies: depends 
The phenomena of mind inveſtigated s the 
mind has Faculties and principles, ; diftin&ion 7 
between theſe. The nature of mind examined ; 7 
Dr. PxesrLev's | bypotbeis invalidated. 
Fatts and arguments whith Her that the 
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mind is diſtin from any part our frame 
_ which is evident to the ſenſes. What com. 
clufions are to be drawn from .theſe farts, 


i PFF 
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TEE attempt to define the nature of the 
mind, or ſoul, is as vain and preſumptuous 
an undertaking as it is to try to find out, by 
thought alone, the nature of the Almighty: 

or. whether he exiſted before time, or had 
himſelf a beginning. We have no means of 
throwing any light on ſuch ſubjects as theſe, 
inaſmuch as we have neither any direct fads, 
which explain them, nor have we even the 
- moſt. diſtant analogies. to juſtify and direct 
ſpeculation. Whether we elevate our thoughts 
to heaven, and conſider the various copſtella- 
tions which enlighten the firmament, in the 
hope of diſcovering * Its wonderful fabric, or 
depreſs them to 'the globe which we inhabit, 
and analyze the many objects it preſents to 
our ſenſes; whether we take a grand and com- 
prehenſive view of the whole frame, and 
ſtructure of the world, or examine with a cu- 
rious and inquiſitive Fa the minuter parts of 
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vhich it is compoſed, we ſhall find on every 
hand certain boundaries, beyond which it is 


impoſſible to penetrate either with ſucceſs or 
5 pl \ 


; The limits of human reaſon are clearly 
marked, and may be eaſily diſcerned by every 
inquirer, with whatever ardor his reſearches 
be conducted, provided his judgment be not 

faſcinated by the paſſion of pride, or not in- 
cumbered with the ſtrange and irremoveable 
prejudice, - that the powers and perfection of 

man, have no Eu. 5 | 


The 8 ent which are TROY 
concerning the more hidden ſecrets of nature, 
by ſome great luminaries of the preſent age, 
ae done with ſo much apparent eaſe and 
quickneſs, as to ſhew that they have not run 
ay very great hazard from an over. exertion 
of thought. As ſoon as a few analogies only 
have been diſcovered between ſome of the more 
obſcure phenomena of the natural world, a ſup- 
poſition ſeems inſtantly to have ariſen in their 
mind, that the cauſe of theſe phenomena muſt 

. e 13 


L 
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be ſimilar. - The conjecture is not examined 
with caution, but is immediately erected 1 into 
| a ſplendid hypotheſis. e en 0 


Many of che Greek and Roman philoſs 
phers, becauſe they could not account for a 
number of wonderful events, which they ob. 
ſerved in the natural world, ſuppoſed the 
| whole of them to depend on the agency of one 
active principle. The motion of the heavenly 
bodies; the ſhooting meteors of the (ky; 
the aſcenſion and precipitation of water; the 
heat of animals, their motions, inſtincts, pro- 
creative powers, and intellectual faculties; 
the growth of plants, their ſtates of watching, 
and fleep, their life, and death: and many 
other objects of philoſophical - wonder, gave 
riſe to the notion, that one divine energy, 


or common mind, was diffuſed throughout, 


and animated the whole world. 0 


My 5 Principio ecdlois ac © terras, campoſque liquentes 
th Lucentemque globum lunæ, titaneaque aſtra, 
Fpiritus intus alit, totamque infuſa per artus 
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 Alchough many of the phenomena which 


induced the ancients to believe in the influ< 


ence of one generally diffuſed ſoul have been 


fully explained by modern ſcience, and ſhewn 
to ariſe from a number of very different cauſes, 


yet the general doctrine has been embraced by 
many diſtinguiſhed writers of the preſent age, 


eſpecially by PLaTTNER, in his Anthropology, 


p. 46; by Hrzvzs, . his Philoſophy of the 


Hiftory of Mankind, B. I. p. 170; and by De. 


Darwin, in various parts of his beautiful 
poem, entitled, the Botanic Garden, and-in 


his Zoonomia. Although the belief of theſe 


authors has not ariſen from the difficulty of 
explaining the ſame facts which influenced 


the minds of the ancients, yet the notion 


ſeems to have ſprung | up from the ſame kind 
of general principle. Obſcurity, in regard to 
the cauſes of certain phenomena, has been 
often looked on as the proof of ſimilarity ; ; 
and when any number of appearances, there- 


fore, are diſcovered, which cannot be eaſily 
referred to any well known ſource, the ima- 


pation is 3 to aſcribe the whole of them 
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to the influence of one which: is occult, or 
hidden. : 


Dr. Das 1 he has 3 

a certain reſemblance between the phenomena 

of irritability, ſenſibility, and mind. He 
has increaſed this belief by a fanciful conjec. 
ture concerning the motion of nerves; and 
from theſe circumſtances, it would appear, 
he has been induced to think that the three 
principles juſt now mentioned are only modi 
fications of one and the ſame energy, which 
he calls ſpike of animation. N 


a In the inveſtigation of he a ſubject a as 
that of mind, we muſt not reſt ſatisfied with 
the looſer analogies which ſeem to captivate 
men of lively. fancy, and .reſtrain them from 
further i inquiry. Let us examine the proper: 
ties of bodies with as much attention as we 

can, and ſee how far the analyſis leads us. 
However various the appearances may be 
which are to be obſerved in different bodies, 
ver there is one quality which is common to 
all of them, I mean form or ſtructure. We 
imagine 


or 
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imagine that the form of bodies rabies) from 


the arrangement of a-vaſt number of impercep- 
tible atoms, or particles, which we chooſe to 


call well the ee orgs name of matter. * 3320316 

As cheſe atoms to which we 3 the name 
of matter; are never objects of ſight, or of 
any of our ſenſes, - except when they are in 
a ſtate of arrangement, and forming bodies, 
* we THE en no ne of "hag real 


EF. "% 4 \ © * . 
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*. . 1 3 | 
r . : 


Every individual ſubſtance which -conſti- 


tutes a part of the globe which we inhabit, 


has a form of ſtructure! peculiar to itſelf. 


Thus the arrangement of particles, which 
compoſe a granite, a piece of baſaltes, a ſer- 


pentine, a piece of quarz, a calcareous ſpar, 
a piece of gold, lead, or iron, &c. is different 


in- each body. Several bodies are evidently 
compoſed of mixed materials, and we obſerve 


that every variety of mixture gives them a 


variety of form, or appearance, from which 


we conclude that there are a great- variety of | 


N matters which compoſe: dhe indi- 


= Es vidual | 


PR = 
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vidual ] ſubſtanc es of which the earth th is con. the 


OG each of which has diftinet 1 


no bee where it comes from, whetber 
from Peru, or the Hartz, from Cumberland, 


takes place in the number or proportion of 
viation in the figure of the ſubſtance: it is 


| the acute and obtuſe angles of which. are dif- 
hg, ferent from thoſe of the primitive. rhomb, or 


aid of chemiſtry, for in (analyzing bodies we 


the lighteſt variety in the proportion of the 
ingredients does the ſame thing even whete 


ſpar (native cryſtallized carbonate of lime) 
| won its ingredients are in a certain proportion 


ſtructed. This concluſion is confirmed by the (Ml m 


diſcover a number of ſimple elementary prin. 


Not ail a difference in the 8 and 
kind of elementary parts of a ſubſtance pro- 
duce an alteration of form or ſtructure, but 


they are ſimilar in kind. Thus the calcareous 
conſtantly aſſumes a rhombic form: it is of 


or Chemnitz; but if the lighteſt alteration 


the ingredients, there immediately ariſes a de- 


then cryſtallized, either in a Thombic form, * 


e els the particles which are ſuperpoſed on the \ 


— > * 


„ Of 
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thombic - Salers: are depoſited in ſuch a 


manner as to give a ney mathematical form 


to the ſubſtance; thus, of this ſpar we have 
uo leſs than near five hundred different va- 
rieties of the rhomb, all of them depending 
either on a variety in the number of their 
elementary parts, or on their proportions. 
The proof of this aſſertion is to be found in 
the celebrated work of Monſ. Ro DR VIsLe, 
intitled Eſſai ſur la Cryſtalagrapbie ; and i in the 


rarioug Memoirs of that acute and deep in- 
veſtigator of nature, the Abbe Haur; and i in 
the ſuperb collection of models of cryſtals, 


made by my friend, the ſcientific and amiable 


Count de Bouxx oN, and preſented by him to 


the Hon. CHaRLEs GreviLLe, in whoſe . 
ſeſſion they now are. 


: 5 


1 of mixture, W and 
proportion of the elementary parts of dead 


bodies, their external appearance and internal 
ſtructure are greatly owing to the mechani- 


cal attraction which the * molecules ö : 
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5 Now on theſe cauſes moſt of the Pliyfical 
properties of inanimate bodies depend, ſuch 
as the form or ſtructure; hardneſs or ſoftneſs, 
_ gravity or levity, roughneſs, ſmoothneſs, 
"_— kee. n 


Tt way be hid down as an axiom chat evey 
barely in the natural form of un inanimate ir 
deu Body arifes from ſome change in the number, 


und, or proportion of the elementary parts of whic 


is compoſed, and on the mechanical attrattin 
 kwbich the molecules Bave for each other at the tine 

of ts formation ; or, in fewer words, theſe qua- 

ities depend ſolely on the influence of chemi- 
| oy mixture * mechanical attraction. 


"al bodies « are of two 1 ; they 
are either dead vegetables, and animals, or 
the inen e which 1 N and 


Shemem FANS. differ os the fatter in 
being organized, that is, they have diſtinct 
parts, or organs, each of which perform dif- 
ferent offices, while the bodies are alive. In 


$77 „ kegard 


» 
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cal 1900 to the mere ſtructure or form of theſe 1 
ach organs, it is to be remarked, that if they "= i 
ell, differ much from each other, 'this ariſes from |} 
, Wl the influence of fimilar - cauſes to thaſe en 
which the difference in the phyſical quali- EE 

ties of various minerals depend, namely, an 
dhe number, kind, and proportion of their 
Sos damen bn 2 | 
er, VV # 
ch If the em e and other phy- e 1 
Zn ſieal qualities of bone, are different from thoſe | 
me of ligament, and thoſe. of ligament different 
n- from thoſe of membrane, and thoſe of mem- 
mi- brane different from thoſe of muſcle, ſkin, or 
_ cellular ſubſtance, &c. it is becauſe the ele- 

mentary parts of each are different, either in 
hey kind, ar proportion, or both. 
or | 
* There have been nenen who 3 ö 

were was but one kind of primitive or ele- 

94 mentary matter ; and there have been others 
va ve edereins this notion, appear to have re- | 
. och dey i wee and igher i aw 
4 Trale af nature than à picee of granite. · But 
er act which experience yield is proc 
Ard . Fj a 2 ; on Eu to 
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to ſuch a conjecture. The compoſition of or- 
ganic bodies is more various than that of in- 
: organic ones; the materials are of a finer kind, 
and are of a much more difficult analyſis; 
and although chemiſtry is greatly improved 
within theſe few years, we are at this mo- 
ment far from being ſure that we have detect- 
ed all the groſſer elements of which the dead 
bodies of animals are compoſed. We can 
Amitate nature to a great extent in forming 
: mineral ſubſtances, but we can by no means 
imitate, by means of chemical compoſition, 
the appearance, or ſtructure, of the Umpleſt 
By nn _ leſs thoſe of animals. 5 | 


Animated organic bete duch as living 
animals and vegetables, differ from the dead 
ones inaſmuch as they exhibit a vaſt variety of 
Phenomena, which cannot be accounted- for 


on the principles by which we have attempted : 


to explain the qualities of inorganic ones. 


Some of theſe have been fully inveſtigated i in 


the chapters on irritability, and ſenſibility. 
In the mineral kingdom nothing ſimilar to 


Auch n is to be detected. They mark 
2 . the 


th 


ea, 


o THE ub. N, 


: * 


| Fe limits: at which all analogy. beser * 


990 band t the Os world ceaſe... +» 
The 8 of e remains to da examin- 
ed. In doing this, let us recollect how mueh 


es within the boundaries by which Nature has 
ſurrounded human thought. Let us confine 


ourſelves, as much as poſſible to à plain detail, 
of facts and obſervations. I have hitherto en- 
deavoured, in this chapter, to carry the ana- 


logy which exiſts between the dead and the 
living world, as far as facts and fair reaſoning 


will permit, leſt it might be ſaid that in the 


diſquiſition which is to follows. I had thrown 
them, intirely aſide. 15 11 7 


17 2 
1 * 915 


e che 5 Re an 1 is cut off 


every phenomenon of the mental faculties 
ceaſes; but this 3 is not the caſe, with thoſe 


which depend on the more common princi- 


ples of animal life (irritability, and the ner- 


vous principle) for theſe continue to 8 
their influence for ſome time afterwards: 
thoſe animals which ſeem to have the Rs 


real wiſdom chere is in confining our reſearch- 
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mind, ſuch us the cold=blooded: Ones, theſe 
common principles continue ro excite their 
energy the longeſt; thus a frog will leap and 


crawl about for many hours after its head is 
cut off; and certain butrerflies complete the 


act of generation after having ſuffered the 
ſame cruel treatment. (See Appendix, No. z.) 


Theſe facts, and the conſciouſnefs Which at- 


tends all mental operations cauſe us to believe 


that there is a certain point, or place, within the 


hend, where all nervous Tenfations terminate, 
| and where they unte and become objeRoof per. | 
_ -chption add thought. That thing whith per- 
ctives therh, as it were, we call mint; or. ſou, 
in Contradiſtinction to che word brain. That 

part of the brain which we call 'the optic 
nerve, cannot either perceive, or compare the 
ſenſations which are peculiar to the nerves of 
che eur; thoſe of rhe ear cunnot perceive, or 
compare thofe which are peculiar to the 
tongue, or noſe; thoſe of tle tongue, or noſe, 


cannot compare thoſe of the nerves of the 


| Kin; but to 'this indeſcribable ſomething, 


called mind, it is quite indifferent whether 
the ſenſations are received by the optic nerves, 


(6 8 „ $ 8 3 


of en, but ſome men * the poroer 
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ia 


or the auditory ones, or by thoſe of. the noſe, 


_ or palate. - It can compare them all with gach. 


other ; thoſe of fight with thaſe of touch, and 


' thoſe of ſight and touch with thoſe of heave 


ng, &c. . „ 


4275 #4 N ö 1 
L £34. $4 * we 3 
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this is a circumſtance which has not hitherto 


— e, by any writer on 
prchology. OR 25 7 i 3 


The 8 Ang 3 10 FE . 


dſtinguiſhed from the word power, with 


which it is too often canfounded, not only 
in converfation, but in writing. I People ſpeak 
of the powers af the mind, when they mean 
its faculties, and wice venſa, they ſpeak of fa- 
culties when they mean powers, | Every man 
who is not an idiot, and in good health, 18 
poſſeſſed of ſimilar faculties of mind with the 


reſt of mankind who are alſo ſane, and in 
good health of body; but no. one man, per- 
haps, has fimilar porters of mind with ano- 


ther. Every man is endued with the Faculty 


Of 


| OS.” 
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iigher 8 than 


of memory in a much 


others; every man can judge, but the power 
of en n, e very Oe diſtri. 
; buted, „ Pere - (1.5854 # #' hag Ar 30 v5 


Ul 
* 32 


The number of che mental faculties is by 


no means agreed on by philoſophical writers, 


Some enumerate five only, viz. the faculty of 


forming ideas, or perception; the faculty of 
aſſociating ideas ; the faculty of. remember. 


ing them; the faculty of imagining ; and the 
. faculty of Judging. But other writers add to 
theſe the faculty of conceiving, and thoſe of 
abſtracting ideas, and of combining them, 


This point cannot be ſettled without entering 
into a minute inveſtigation of the phenomena 
of each of theſe faculties; and as this is done 
in the ſuceeeding chapters of this book, there 
is no 3 for e what: is in 


* 7 7 


CO IND Tx of the ante which OR 

is ae mentioned, the mind i is endued with two 
other. properties which, in my opinion, ought | 
ol be called en The difference be- 
i E **- tween © 


„„ een en MIND. oe i 


an the faculties and the principles of the 


mind is this; the faculties modify the ſenſo» 


Tal impreſſions in à great variety of ways, 


giving them new characters, and qualities, 
and converting. them into objects of thought 
and reaſon, Juſt as the functions of the body 


change the food into a variety of new matters 


which have many diſtin& properties from the 
food as it is received into the body. The 


principles ob the mind, on the other hand, do 


not modify the ſenſorial impreſſion, but are 
excited into action by them and their action 
is transferred to the faculties, juſt as the 
living principles of the body (irritability and 
the nervous principle) do not act on the food 
ind blood, and on external bodies, but are 
excited i into action by them: The two prin- 
5 of the ming are ne and in. 


Conſciouſneſs does not modify our las 
neither does volition do ſo; ; but memory, ima- 


gination, and jadgment, all operate on our 
perceptions, giving them different characters. 
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In regard to the eſſence, or nature of he 
Herberg. which is endued with theſe faculties 


and principles, three different opinions are 


entertained by ſpeculative philoſophers. The 
firſt is that the mind, and brain, are one and 
the ſame ſubſtance. The ſecond is, that the 
mind, or ſoul, is corporeal, but of a very dif. 
ferent kind of matter from that of brain. And 
the third opinion is, that mind is an immate. 
rial. LR ee 2 the” n . 
of all ſpecies of e iſm, har: one ap- 
pears to me to be the moſt completely abſurd 


which is founded on the ſuppoſition that brain 


and mind are one and the ſame ſubſtance, 


* 


Vet this doctrine i is embraced by one who ha 


added more uſeful facts to ſcience, and more 
ornaments to philoſophy: than nen "Any other 
modern writer. 4 5 


. 8 
= head LES); It 


Aa) In che preface to Dr. Pa1 durlave celebrated work 


on Matter and Spirit, when ſpeaking of the motives which 


induced him to think deeply on the ſubject, he ſays, ec Con- 
6. tinuing to reflect upon the ſubject, I became ſatisfied that, 


« if we ſuffer ourſelves to be ek in our inquiries by 


[1 06 
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11 in not to be expected cher 1 ſhould enter 
fully into the merirs and demerits of all the 
aguments which Dr. PzrsrLev has brought 
forward in ſupport of his favourite opinion. 
Many of them are of fuch a nature as to be 
ſounded entirely on the notions he himſelf 
entertains abour the primitive qualities of 
matter. But this is a ſubject which will ever 
remain a queſtion of controverſy; fince it can- 
not be determined by any facts, what theſe 
are, and confequently there can be no ground 
for general conviction. Of two men who em- 


furd MW brace different opinions concerning matter, 
rain ene may indeed refute the other, but this will 
nce. de no proof that the one who has gained this 
ha conqueſt has himſelf diſcovered the real truth, 


or that his notion is leſs fanciful; it only 
erinces that he has built a ſyſtem on better 
grounds than his antagoniſt. Matter and Ipi- 
1: Int are terms almoſt equally unintelligible in 
nen 8 have never a chat n 
d work 0 | 
which WG the univerſally ai rules of philoſophizing, we 


Con- I hill find ourſelves unauthorized to admit any thing in 
ed that, f“ man beſides chat body which is the qhjett of our ſenſes. 


iries by | | | | | | 
« the e „„ ple 
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ple of bodies, which philoſophers underſtand. , (fo 
by the word matter, any more than we have BI ing 
ſeen that which they denominate ſpirit. We Bl wor 
define it to be that of which all bodies are 
compoſed ; but this definition does not throy 
any more light on its real nature, than the de. 
finition of mind explains what the eſſence of 
mind is. We have the folly to aſc ribe to 
matter a number of qualities, but which, when 
properly conſidered, are only the propertic 
of bodies. Two hard bodies cannot occupy 
the ſame ſpace at the ſame time; and the prin- 

ciple on which this depends we call ſolidiy. 
Bodies occupy. ſpace, and we ſay they have 
extenſion, - All bodies move towards each 
other when no obſtacle is in the way; and the 
principle on which we fay this depends, we 
call attraction. Theſe conclufions in our mind 
we transfer by analogy, to matter, although 
we know nothing about it, and we ſay it 
ſolid, and poſſeſſed of attraRtion, a and that It 
has extenſion. 


a phy 
ſolidi 
on M 
of co 
there 
which 


lity, 


a in nder“ to demonſtrate the great danger 
of fuch i reaſoning, or rather ſuch aſſertions 
(for 


danget 
>rt10N8 
(for 


* # * a PL 
Ts 
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. (for it does not deſerve the name of reaſon= 


ing), we have only to read Dr. Pares7.ev's | 
work already alluded to; and ſee i into what A 
dilemma he brings] himſelf by a ſimilar mode of 
arguing. He, indeed, denies ſolidity: and ex- 
tenſion to be qualities of matter, and defines it 
to be mere centres of attraction and repulſion. 


He is evidently well aware that the mind of man 


cannot have a clear notion of what is meant 
by a centre of attraction or repulſion, as a pro- 
perty of matter, but by ſuppoſing ſome very 
minute atom placed there, which is endowed 
with the qualities of attraction and repulſion ; 
but as this notion would completely refute the 
concluſion he wiſhes to draw from it, he takes 
care repeatedly to affirm that the centre which 
attracts and repels, has not the dimenſions of 
a phyſical point; and that it has no kind of 
ſolidity or extenſion ! 0 See his Diſſertations 
on Matter and Spirit, P- 16.) In the name 
of common ſenſe, what is this thing? 

there leſs abſurdity in calling that a Yon 
which is thus diveſted of every corporeal qua- 
lity, than' in calling it matter! 2 If ever there 

be Ws. "a 
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. was 2 boundary el to human n underſtanding 
| it is here. 


© Ler us now won aur attention to. another 


ſeries of Dr. PrrzsTLEY'S: arguments, on 
which the mind can dwell with ſafety, and 
whichare capable of being underſtood. *« Ha 
| | 0 we formed a judgment concerning the ne- 


« ceſſary ſeat of thought, by the circum, 


« ſtances that univerſally accompany it, which 
* js our rule in all caſes, we could not but 


«* have concluded that in'man it is a property 
te of the nervous 22 or rather of the brain; 
« becauſe, as far as we can judge, the faculty 


- « of thinking, and a certain ſtate of the brain 
c always accompany, and correſpond to an- 


« other; which is the very reaſon why we 
« believe that any property is inherent in an 
« ſubſtance whatever. There is no inſtance 


te of any man retaining the faculty of think- 
„ ing when his brain was deſtroyed; and 
. Whenever that faculty is impeded, or in- 
88 Jured, there is ſufficient reaſon to believe 

that the brain eee kn. proportion: 


cc and 


0 . 
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te . therefore we are neceſſarily led to con- 
=. cinch the latter As the ſeat of the ne 


« alike, de che faculty of l 3 


« general ripens and comes to maturity with 
« the body, it is alſo obſerved to decay with 
« it; and if, in ſome caſes, the mental facul- 
a ties continue vigorous when the body in 


« general is enfeebled, it is evidently becauſe 
in thoſe particular caſes the brain is not 
n much affected by the general cauſe of 
„ weaktieſs. But, on the other hand, if the 


« brain alone be affected, as by a blow on the 5 


* head, by actual preſſure within the ſkull, by 


u ſleep, or by inflammation, the mental fa- | 
1 culties are univerſally affected in a 


cr Likewiſe, as the mind i is affected it in con- 
» ſequence of the affections of rhe body and 
* drain, fo the body is liable to be recipro- 


1 cally affected by the affections of the mind, 
428 is Evident in the viſible effects of all 


by krong paſſions, hope or fear, love or an- 


* ger, joy or forrow, exultation or deſpair. 


" 1 are h irrefragadle argument 
cc that | 


5 t. Irs 
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« that it is properly no other khan one and 


e the ſame thing that is ſubject to theſe affec. 
tions, and that they are neceſſarily y depend- 


* ent upon one another. In fact, there iz 


« juſt the ſame reaſon to conclude that the 
_ « powers of ſenſation and thought are the ne. 
c ceſlary reſult of a particular organization, 


« as that ſound is the neceſſary reſult of a par. 


+ < ticular concuſſion of the air. For in both 
« caſes, the one conſtantly accompanies the 
* other; and there is not in nature a ſtronger 
e argument for a neceſſary connection, or any 


* cauſe and any effect. To adopt an opi- 
te nion different from | this, is to form an 
1 hypotheſis without a ſingle fact to þ Supper 


« it we? . 27, ct ſeq. 


5 


This laſt ſentence - contains a Ty charge 
ſince it may be ſafel) y faid, that to adopt the 


- oppoſite opinion to Dr. PrresTLEY* s, is to 


form an hypotheſis which is founded on 4 


multiplicity of well eſtabliſhed facts, which 
| he has either been ignorant of, or has not 


duly, conſidered. LB hiſtory . of diſſections 


5 Proven that. the texture of every 25 of the 


n 
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keln may be morbidly altered from its natural 8 


ſtate, and yet all the faculties of che mind 
temain entire. The writings of the learned, 
induſtrious, and modeſt MorGacnt, and thoſe. 
of BonnTus, and Harn, contain many 
ka of this kind. Portions of the brain 
ve been forcibly detached by cutting in- 
_ great excavations have been form- 
ed in it by abſceſſes; ſchirrous, or ſcrophu- 
lous tumors, near two inches in length, 
have been found in it; fungous tumors have 
wiſen from its ſurface; all its arteries have 
been found offified ; its coats have been vari- 
ouſly diſeaſed ; the interior part of the ceres: 
brum, and of the cerebellum, the baſis of the 
cerebrum, the pituitary gland, the pineal - 
gland, the plexus choroides, have all been 
found exhibiting morbid changes of ſtructure: 
in people who were in full poſſeſſion of 
their internal ſenſes, There is a work in the 
hands of moſt literary men, (or if it is not in 
their hands, can be cafily procured,) where a 
gat number of theſe caſes have been induſtri- 


ally: collected: with: a: view of proving the 


me thing which is now advanced is i theres. | 
Vor, I. . „„ 8 fore 
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fore deemed unneceſſary. to fill this titer 
with the recital of them. The work alluded 
to is the Memoirs of the Literary and Philoſophical 
Society of Mancheſter,” in the firſt volume of 
which there is a paper of a very learned phy- 
ſician, Dr. FERRIAR, wherein the caſes refer. 
red to by HALL IR are all collected and tranſ- 

— 0 V N 433 
* If I were defired to ſay, in a general way, 
what thoſe caſes of diſeaſed brain are which 
moſt commonly produce diſorder in the mind, 
I ſhould anſwer, they are thoſe in which the 
arterial action of the brain itſelf is altered 
from its healthy tate ; as, for inſtance, in 
fevers, and general and local inflammations of 
various kinds. The reaſon of this has been 

n to be —_— 


As ben as the altered ation 8 to fub 

ſide, the healthy operations of the mental fa- 
culties return; and, although the diſeaſed ſtate 

of circulation often produces permanent miſ- 
chief in the brain, ſuch as tumors, &c. yet theſe 

= maybe dani; and may continue for years, 
bak 8 | - - without 
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without affecting the tc. In regard. to. the 
point at iſſue, therefore, what concluſion can 
be drawn from ſuch facts? In favour of ma- 
terialiſm, the only one is this, viz. that it is 
not the ſubſtance of the brain which is mind, 


but the blood, or the fluids ſecreted from it in 
the brain ! | 


Another argumett which Dr. Parzzviay | 
adduces in favour of the corporeality of mind 
is this, that our faculties decay in proportion 
as the body grows old and infirm ; but this, 
like many other general aſſertions, has full As 
many facts oppoſed to it as thoſe which are 
brought forward 1 in ſupport of it. El] 


If ir can be edn that moſt people who 
duly exerciſe the memory, imagination, judg- 
ment, and all the other mental faculties, gra- 
dually improve in mind, whilſt the body is de- 
cay ing, and ſinking into the grave, it is ſurely | 
more than a preſumptive proof that the ele- 
ments of the ſoul (if I may. be allowed the ex- 
preſſion) are quite diſtinct from the materials 
of which the body is compoſed, In are of 

e dhis 
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this propofition, an authority of high name, 
and undiaſſed by any of the ſhallow ſyſtems 
of modern times, may be brought forward. 
Cickga, in his philoſophical and very beauti- 
ful Eſſay on Old Age, mentions many inſtances 
| of men poſſeſling the full vigour of their in- 
tellects after their phyſical force was nearly 
exhauſted, and accompliſhing works of great 
fame at à very advanced period of their 
_ lives. The firſt he takes notice of is QuixTvs 
Fabius Maximus, à man of conſummate wiſ- 
dom, and of more erudition than the Romans 
rt that time in general poſſeſſed. His fon died 
after he had obtained the conſular dignity, on 
which occaſion he compoſed a celebrated fu- 
neral oration ; and Crexxo, when he mentions 
this, takes the opportunity of paſſing an eulogy 
on the mental powers of this diſtinguiſhed old 
man, © Multa in eo viro præclara cognovi; 
«ſed nhil eſt admirabilius quam quomodo 
« ille mortem filii tulit, clari viri et conſu- 
e laris: eſt in manibus laudatio, quam quum 
« legimus quem philoſophum non contemni- 
ma Nec vero ille in luce modo, atque 
« jn wal civium ö ſed intus, domi- 
oe que 
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f quo preoftantior qui ſermo? ques prcepta! 
« quanta notitia antiquitatis! que ſeientia 
« juris augurit! multæ etiam, ut in homine 
„Romano, liter! Omnia memoria tenebat, 
non domeſtica ſolum, ſed etiam externa bel- 
la; cujus ſermone ita tam cupide fruebar 
« quaſi jam di vinaram id quod evenit, ilto ex- 
1 unn wre unde nen neminem.” 


1 mentions chang: other fats of gent 
importance in the preſent queſtion. Prard 
died while compoſing a work in his eighty 
firſt year, I800RaTEs finiſhed his Panatbenal- 
cs in his ninety-fourth year, and his teacher, 
LioxnTiwus GorGias was equal to all the or- 
dinary employments of life at the very ad- 
vanced age of one hundred and fevent © 


Were not all the ancient governments ſup- 
ported and maintained by old men? In order 
to be a magiſtrate of Lacedæmon it was neceſ- 
ary to be far advanced in life. * Old age 
(as Crone) “ does not extinguiſn genius 
provided active ſtudy be not abandoned. 
a "oy Juriſconſulti? quid pontifices? quid 
« philoſophi 
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ce philoſophi ſenes ? 2 quam multa meminerint! 
te manent ingenia ſenibus, modo permaneat 


wy ſtudium, et induſtria ; nec aa ſolum in cla- = 
« ris et honoratis viris, ſed in vita etiam pri- we h 
« vata_et quieta, Sophocles ad ſummam ſe- ROY 
« nectutem tragœdias fecit; quod propter nated 
« ſtudium, quum rem familiarem negligere ſurel 
e yideretur,. a filiis in judicium vocatus eſt, Mr. 
« ut quemadmodum noſtro more male rem naked 
«« gerentibus patribus bonis interdici ſolet; of i 
“ ſic illum, quaſi deſipientem a re familiari ears 
« removerent judices. Tum ſenex dicitur uin 
«« cam fabulam, quam in manibus habebat, et ſpler 
« proxime ſcripſerat, Edipum Coloneum re. nutze 
« citaſſe judicibus, quæſiſſeque, num illud il were 
carmen deſipientis videretur; quo recitato, Are 
« ſententiis judicum eſt liberatus. . Joan 
855 1 | nomi 
But as recent examples are generally more that 1 
ſtriking than ancient ones, I ſhall borrow 2 body 
few ſacts from the unfiniſhed page of biogra- the la 
phy. And, firſt, let our attention be turned the 1 
to an author, who, in whatever light his poli- caſes, 
- tical principles and career may be viewed, of h 
when 


| doubtleſs, claims a firſt place in , the pantheon 


of 
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of* Genion. Although weighed down 15 miſ- 
fortunes of the "moſt afflicting nature, and 
enfeebled by old age, and by bodily diſeaſe, 
ve have ſeen him lately ſhine forth as one of : 
the moſt brilliant meteors: which has illumi- 
nated the horizon of. modern literature. It is 
ſurely unneceſſary to mention the name of 
Mr. Bux ER. Can any one ſuppoſe for a mo- 

ment that the mind of that man made a part 
of his decayed frame? Do not his laſt publi- | 
eatiotis'evinct/a vigour of intellect not only 
uninjured by time, but even ſuperior for the 
ſplendor of language, the vividneſs of imagi- 
nation, and richneſs of thought, to thoſe which 
were compoſed in the meridian of his life ? 
Are not Lord MansrizLD,. Dr.:SAMUEL 
JounsoN, Vor ralxE, and the author of Zoo- 
nomia, and the Botanic Garden, direct proofs 
that the mind continues to improve aſter the | 
dody begins to decay? Biſhop. Buxxzr, for 
the laſt forty years of his life, was a martyr to 
the ſtone, and a complication of bodily diſ- 
eaſes, yet during that time he compoſed many. 
of his beſt writings. Sir Isaac NzwrToN, 
when near his eightieth year, reſolved, as an 
_ amuſement _ 
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amuſement for the evening, the celebrated 
problem of the trajectories. which LIIENIrz 
had ſent to this country, in full expectation 
that it would puzzle the firſt mathematician 
of the age. It is ſaid that Sir Iſaac under. 
took it. one evening after his return from the 
Mint, where he had been actively employed 
the whole e an ay he finiſhed: it before 
the. e p, q 7 151 


Iy 47:3 


4 
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Al. theſs fas FREIE. cher vides „ 
and qualities of mind depend on a ſubſtance 
of | a very different kind from brain, Or any 
other part of our frame, which is evident to 
the ſenſes. And this fact being proved, ve 
+ muſt conclude, agreeably to the ſtrict rules of 
P) hilaſophizing laid down by Sir I8aac New: 
| Fox, and ſo warmly recommended to the at- 
| - tention of philoſophers by Dr. ParesrLer, 
that the mind muſt be either a matter of 2 
different kind from brain, or elſe'a ſomething 
which it has been . to a 5 the 
word nh mand 
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1 may be forther * in and te 


this queſtion, that it is impoſſible to conceive, 
agreeable to the ſtrict rules of philoſophy, 


that any body ſhould operate: on itſelf in 


ſuch a manner as ſome of our thoughts ope- 
rate on brain; producing delirium of various 
i CCCCCCCCCCC tn) a 


+4 


1 nt to. We for eifaboat: | 


juſtice: and candor, that, although it ean be 
proved that the phenomena of mind are quite 
diſtin& - from thoſe which: ſeem to- belong 

to brain and: nerves, yet this by no means ſet- 
tles the original queſtion concerning the mate - 


tiality or immateriality of the ſoul. Although 


efentially different from brain, it may ſtill be 
matter. Thoſe who think thus, hope to find 


an apology for their opinion in arguments 


drawn from analogy. The uniform experi- 
ence of mankind, they ſay, teaches us that 
thing n act on en but matter. 
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But as büfnin roiſon is inclined byn nat 
condition of thought to build irs opinions 
upon the facts which experience yields, ſo the 
notion that the influence which acts on the 
brain and nerves, and produces the external 
phenomena of mind, muſt be à phyſical influ. 
ence, forces itſelf involuntarily upon the con- 
viction of many. Thoſe who think that it is 
not matter, do not found their opinion on ar- 


gument, but belief. The evidence of our | 


ſenſes, the principal ſource of our knowledge, 
does not teach us any fact ſimilar to this. 
The doctrine of ee ee A is ee a 
Sagar of e not of SN 


5 1 — 
1 4 
ad 


*r FEE be ue ee b. m 0 relinquiſh 
this ſubject, to take a conciſe view of the va- 
rious concluſions to be drawn from the fad 
and arguments which have been adduced i in 
e 35 e 8 | 
After the phyfiologit has carried his inquiry 
as far as poſſible into the nature and effects of 
irritability, and nervous ſenſibility, as well as 
into thoſe of the mechanical and chemical 
powers 


new | 
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yours which operate on the human body, he 


ſtill meets with many phenomena which he 
cannot account for by the known influence of 


theſe agents. All the impreſſions received on 


the external extremities of nerves to which 


we give the name of ſenſations, are conveyed 


to the head, and ſeem to unite there in one 
point. Their production in the nerves, and 
their tranſmiſſion along them, the phyſiolo- 
giſt can tolerably well account ſor; but as 


ſoon as they arrive at the place alluded to, 


new phenomena occur, which are totally diſ- 
ſimilar from any thing depending on the or- 
ganization of brain, or nerve: a thought ariſes! 
an idea is preſent to his mind, which makes 
him conſcious of the exiſtence of the external 


body which acted on him! He endeavours to 
collect all the obſervations which theſe new 

phenomena yield, and after having done this, 
| and having found that he cannot account for 


them by the knowledge he has obtained of ner. 
vous matter, he naturally refers them to an oc- 
cult cauſe which remains to be examined. He 
diſcovers, by means of many facts, that this 


occult cauſe is e on by. external bodies, 
bit of © through | 
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other hand, he obſerves alſo, that. it re-acts on 
the brain, and on the corporeal -part of man, 
inaſmuch as a ſingle thought often alters every 
healthy action of the body: a power, however, 
muſt reſide in ſomething ; it muſt have a ſub. 
ject. It cannot be brain; for in no inſtance 
whatever does a body act on itſelf ſo as to alter 
its natural phenomena. But the mind does this 
in regard to the brain; a thought alters the 
whole of its action; he is therefore perſuaded 
that there is ſomething in man diſtinct from 


brain, to which the phenomena of mind are to 


be aſcribed. The next ſtep is to find out its 
nature; but here he ſees himſelf ſurrounded by 
innumerable difficulties : it may perhaps be 
diſtinct from brain, and yet corporeal. This 
ſuppoſition leads him to inveſtigate what that 
is which is called matter, and he ſoon diſcovers, 
if he is not tainted with any hypotheſis, that 
he cannot acquire a clear idea of its real na- 
ture from experience. It is not an object of 
_ ſenſe. He is told that the occult cauſe is a 
ſpirit, or immaterial ſubſtance. Here he is 
totally at a loſs; but when he reflects on the 
term, and how d neten of Spirit ſhould have 

ariſen 


through the medium of our ſenſes ; and on the 
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aniſen in the wind of man, he begins to doubt 


concerning the difference that exiſts between 
the external world, and their own mind, may 


all that is meant by the word ſpirit be this, that 
it is a ſomething diſtin& from our body, he ac- 


ſound reaſoning, founded on experience, has led 
him to the ſame concluſion, He grants that 
the mind is not an object of external ſenſe ; he 
belief of its exiſtence is forced upon him by 


he knows not what to decide, but thinks it 
is loſs of time to diſpute about words. He is 


the human mind is by beginning with the 


4 ſtudy of the human body; and he is perſuaded 
„un whoever ſtudies it deeply will be convin- 


of N << that the mind is totally diſtinct from that 


a pat which is evident to the ſenſes. In other 
is Wl ſpcQts it is of very little importance to him 


ne WM Whether it be called a matter ſui generis, or an 
ve ¶ material fubRance. Neither of . terms 
en N * Cl to him. 
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whether the conſciouſneſs which all men have 


not have firſt given riſe to the expreſſion. If 


cedes to the accuracy of the diſtinction, for 
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grants that it does not occupy ſpace ; yet the 
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the conſe iouſneſs of what paſſes within himſelf; 


convinced that the true manner of ſtudying. 
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CHAPTER": II. 
' ON ATTENTION, AND ITS DISEASES, 


Definition of the faculty of attention ; difference 
* between it and the power of attention ; what 
-- flimult excite it. The queſizon whether it is 
under the influence of volition examined. The 
great readineſs with which we attend to one 
| Subjefs and objetts, when compared with others, 
accounted for ; the effefs of education on aiten- 
tion. The morbid alteration of this faculty 
reduced under three claſſes, and each of than 
deſcribed and enlarged on. 


Wu any object of external ſenſe, or of 
thought, occupies the mind in ſuch a degree 
_ that a perſon does not receive a clear percep- 
tion from any other one, he is ſaid to attend 
to it. The principle that is excited in his 
mind by a perception, or. thought, is com- 
monly called the ray of altention ; 3 2 faculty 

| | nic 
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which may be juſtly a ſaid to be e parent 1 | 
| aur eee at e OO OSTER 


9 1 


The en of every man muſt lead 
him to acknowledge that the power of atten- 
tion is different, not only in different indivi- 
duals, but alſo in himſelf at different times. 
He meets with many who appear to him to 
exert it in a much ſtronger degree, and for a 


much longer period of time, than he hunſelf 1 
can do; and he alſo diſcovers that ſome others 
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are much inferior to himſelf in theſe particu- Do 
lars.- He alſo obſerves that he himfelf cannot 

attend ſo well when wearied with fatigue, or 

oppreſſed with a full meal, or debilitated by 

diſeaſe, as when theſe cauſes do not operate: 

a proper diſtinction, then, ought to be made 

between the faculty and the power of atten- ö 

tion. The faculty is the ſame, whether in 

action or not; the power is the degree of 
excitement produced by the e of 
mental n. 1 


The ſtimuli 8 let it in 1 in the. = 
an — are either pies eptions of external 
ne | oben, ; 


— 
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object, or thoſe rene wed in the different ope- 
rations of memory, imagination, and judg. 
ment, and when it is diſengaged from one ſet 
of perceptions and thoughts, and paſſes to ano- 
ther, this happens either by means of the aſſo. 
ciation of ideas, or by our being accidentally 
affected by ſome ſtronger impreſſion than that 
vith which we were previouſly engaged. The 
firſt of theſe poſitions is illuſtrated by finding 
that our attention paſſes cafily, as it were, from 
one part of achain of argument to another, 
which we have been accuſtomed to connect to- 

gether, or from the recollection of any one paſt 
event to a multitude of others aſſociated with 


it; and the ſecond is elucidated by the fads, 


that a ſudden and ſtrong light, ſuch as a flaſhof 
lightning, a loud and fudden noiſe, and bodily 
pain, all withdraw the attention from the 
thoughts it was occupied with the moment 
before theſe events occurred, 1 


Are there any other powers which act on at- 


tention beſide the mental ſtimuli already men- 


tioned? When we refer to what paſſes within 
on we are inclined to think that Aer 
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tion can be increaſed by volition. There is 


pecially by thoſe who. deny the free agency of 
man. It is ſaid that no man wills to be at- 


form that reſolution... The cauſe that does fo 
52 motive, and all ſtronger motives overcome 


to be attentive, he only yields to a ſtronger 


5 N ö 

g impreſſion than that which acted on his mind 
M bebore this act of volition took place; and 
1 therefore we are deceived when we call this 
if 4 n . | 
y 4 

0 That me wil ue be ieee to oat wich. 


nc out a cauſe, requires no great depth of philo- 


ſophical 5 knowledge do comprehend. | The 
queſtion, however, is not how the will is 


u- acited; the anſwer to that is of no conſe. 
n- mwence in the preſent caſe: all chat we wiſh. 


in e know is whether volition: has not a Power- | 


n- ul influence on the faculty of attention. ; 
on Vor. 5 „ Le There 
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no cauſe: to: be diſcovered in the nature either 
of attention, or volition, why this ſhould not 
be ſo; but the opinion is conſidered as very 
unphiloſophical by ſome modern writers, ef. - 


tentive, without - ſome cauſe. excites him to | 


weaker ones; therefore, when a perſon wills. a 
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There are, unfortunately, no external phe. 
nomena which enable us to judge of what 

_ paſſes in the mind of others on ſuch occaſions 


as are fitted to determine this point z but as 


conſciouſneſs is a principle which makes us 
acquainted with the exerciſe of our own facul- 
ties, it is reaſonable to depend on it fora 
proof. IT he conviction of every man who is 
not fettered by any philoſophical hypotheſis, 
is, that he can increaſe attention by an effon 
of volition; and when he wiſhes to excite the 
attention of a one elſe, he generally does ſo 
by exciting the will of that perſon. When 
wie form a reſolution to act in a certain man- 
ner, on any particular occaſion, does it not 
often require the ſtrongeſt effort of volition 
to attend to the reſolution ſo as to exclude the 
_ impreſſion of motives which, phyſically ſpeak- 
ing, are of a much more powerful kind? A 
perſon by previouſly forming a reſolution to 
ſubmit to certain bodily pain, without utter- 
ing a groan, voluntarily direQs his attention 
to ſome imaginary object, and he feels, or in 
other words, he is conſcious of the voluntary 
exertion it requires to keep his attention fixed 
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on that object under the pains he is ſuffering. 
Certain American tribes by fixing their atten- 
tion on the hatred they owe their enemies, and 
the injuries which they or their friends have 
formerly: received from them, ſuſtain, without 
uttering a groan, the moſt excruciating pains 
which can be inflicted on the human frame. 
An Italian criminal, by voluntarily repreſent- | 
ing to himſelf the gibbet, and ſtrengthening 
the repreſentation by frequently calling out 
bo ti veddo, To ti veddo, ſuſtained all the cruel 
pains of the torture without n his 
crime, © e 
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| The principal effect which attention has 
on the mind, is to render all perceptions and 
thoughts clearer and more vivid, and conſe- 
quently to lay the foundation of a ſure and 
faithful. recollection, and to render een 
quicker and more corre, 
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As the mere force or intenſity with which 
we employ attention is, in a great degree, * 
uy voluntary act, and as all acts of body and mind 
re more eafil ly renewed in proportion to the 
2 5 1 | number 
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number of times they are repeated, it is evi- 
dent how much the attention of parents and 
inſtructors of children ought to be directed to 
this circumſtance. It is almoſt impoſſi ible to 
begin too ſoon to render children attentive to 
the n = 8 ene | 
There i is a very e's fac 1 the 
exerciſe of this faculty, which muſt have 
ſtruck many people, but which, as far as my 
reading extends, has not yet been attempted to 
be explained. It is the great readineſs with 
which we attend to certain ſubjects and ob- 
jects rather than to others. The fact is ſo ge- 
neral that it is deemed unneceſſary to adduce 
Inſtances of it with the ſole view of confirming 
the aſſertion. Inſtances muſt be adduced at 
all events, to prove the influence of the 
cauſes I ſhall aſſign for this curious een 
ou! phenomenon. | 


— ahhvvinion. gr©es, it 4p 
pears to me to depend, in moſt caſes, on one is it! 
oy of the two following circumſtances ; - 5 
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iſt. The conſtitutional proneneſs which we 
have to certain e and t-exyorions;/ rather 
than to others. | Ling ti | 


De nt certain deſires, paſ- 


fions, and emotions, to which we have not, in- 
deed, any original or conſtitutional proneneſs, 


but which we have acquired from education, 


from our ſituation in life, our profeſſions, or 


| cuſtomary avocations, and various circum- 
ſtances which regard our ann with 125 


world at ige. 2 


The common manner of. explaining the 


nature of this ſecret influence by means of 
which certain objects ſeem to arreſt our 


attention more forcibly than others, is by 


ſaying that theſe objects intereſt us; and in 
regard to thoſe things to which we cannot 


direct our attention with ſteadineſs, they are 
ſaid to have no intereſt for us. But what do 
theſe enpreſſio ions mean? "08 intereſt, what 


is itꝰ 
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That ſome men from organization, or con- 

ſtitution, as it is commonly called, are dif. 
- Poſed to certain emotions and paſſions, rather 
than to others; as, for inſtance, to the violent 
emotions of anger, and its modifications; 
the emotions of fear; the deſire of the ſex, 
and its modifications, &c. is a fact which 
daily experience is ſufficient to confirm. 
Such men have their attention moſt readily 
engaged by: every object or thought which 
excites theſe emotions. A perſon of an irri. 
table diſpoſition ſeems to the generality of 
mankind, ſrom the mere influence which this 
law of the economy has over him, to take 
delight in ſeeking for ſources of quarrel, con- 
troverſy, and ill humour. A timorous per- 
ſon ſeems to create cauſes of alarm and appre- 
henſion from the ſlighteſt occaſions. 


Although the deſires, emotions, and paſ- 

ſions to which certain individuals are moſt 

ſubject, from the original conformation of 
their nerves, neceſſarily give a particular bias 

to this faculty of attention, eſpecially among 
uncultivated men, and ſavages, inaſmuch as 
1 
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it is moſt. readily engaged by the objects 


which excite theſe affections; yet it cannot 


de denied, that education may do a great deal 
to modify it. The tendency to any paſſion 
may be diminiſhed by many correctives, but 


theſe muſt be very judiciouſly applied in early 


infancy, and employed with unremitting care 


for a great length of time, in order to n 
duce this happy. event, 


Let us rake 3 curſory view of the influence 


of the ſecond ſet of cauſes, I mean thoſe de- 


fires and paſſions to which we have not any 
particular proneneſs from conſtitution, but 


of educatian, profeſſions, avocations, and other 
relationſhips! which ee our commerce with 
the world. 33 


This Lubject is of immenſe extent, and 


is highly intereſting if viewed in a proper 


light; for it contains a great ſtore of pſycho- 
logical riches, inaſmuch as it explains the ef- 
ect which various ſyſtems of education, and 


var ious 


become predominant in the courſe of 
8 from various habits, from our mode 
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various + purfuite and profeſſons, have on the 
mental nen und mow! e of man. 


The whole: wbjek borders fo much on 
ethics, and on moral philoſophy, firitly ſo 
called, that it cannot conſiſtently with the 
plan of this work be minutely examined ; but 
as much of its outline may be given as will 
prove ſatisfactory in regard to the 
which has been made. 


N has er in object the improve- 
ment either of the body or mind, or both. 
The actions of the body which are to be im- 
proved by education, are chiefly thoſe which 
conſiſt of certain concatenations, or aſſembla- 

ges of voluntary motions, together ' with the 
exerciſe of the external ſenſes. The improve- 
ment of the mind conſiſts in ſtrengthening 
and rendering its various faculties more per- 
fe&, and in acquiring a en ee over r the 
Os | 


. 0 


— 


Furtieehr inſtances in which natural geſ- 


tures and movements of the _ have been 
rendered 
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: rendered quick and vigorous, yet oraceful-and 15 
| | eaſy ; in which the organs of external ſenſe 
have been improved to ſuch a degree as readily 
| to ſeize the moſt delicate impreſſions, and 
their differences; and which, therefore, en- 
able a perſon to diſcern and reliſh whatever is 
. beautiful, as well as ſublime, in the external 
| world; and in addition to which attention, 
1 memory, imagination, and judgment have been 
ſtrengthened by proper objects of ſtudy; and 
where a great degree of ſelf- command has been 
acquired in the moſt trying fituations ; ſuch 
inſtances are oftener met with in the fictions 
of romance than in the hiſtory of men. Suck 
prodigies, exhibiting che wonderful effects of 
: happy organization, and of education, how. - 
ever, have occurred, if we can give credit to 
the teſtimony of authors. Let no ſuſpicion ' 
of vanity ariſe, if I mention one of my own 
name as an inſtance: the admirable. Crrcaron, | 
one whom the Muſes, the Graces, and Minerva 
equally patronized., Of all chat has been ſaid 
of him, much, undoubtedly, muſt be conſi- 
dered as the effects of exaggerated praiſe, and 
of that ſecret ſpring in the human breaſt which 
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diſpoſes men to find pleaſure i in exciting v won. 
der and ſurprize in the mind of others; but 
making a proper allowance ſor theſe motives, 
there is ſufficient evidence of his having ſo far 
excelled the generality of mankind in perſonal 
accompliſhments, as well as in the powers of 
his mind, and the. knowledge he acquired, as 
to juſtify me in ſelecting him as an example, 
illuſtrative of a moſt extraordinary degree of 
| W ( 

* 11 5 ſeldom, benen that the attention of 
youth is directed to ſuch a number of objeds 
as are neceſſary to the formation of men of 
this deſcription. Of thoſe who, according to 
the prevailing notion of this country, receive 
the beſt education, how few are there wha 


(a) Among the numerous teſtimonies in favour of the ſu- 
periority of this man there is one which is not commonly 
known, though eaſily aſcertained. A Glaſgow edition of 
the Claſſics were dedicated to him, many of which are ſtill 
extant; and as he had no title to ſuch an uncommon mark 
of diſtinction from birth, or any other caſual honor, it may 
be reaſonably concluded that his wonderful acquiſitions 
were the real cauſes to which it is to be attributed. 


arrive 


ive 
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arrive at that eminence which exhibits the 
effects of a regular and well-conducted culture 
both of: body and mind. During the early 


part of life, when all the facultics of the mind 


ought to be equally exerciſed, in order to be: 
equally ſtrengthened, does it not but too fre- 


quently happen that a boy is kept for many 


years together to the irkſome taſk of loading 


his memory with a vocabulary of mere words ; 
and that the active faculties of his ſoul for the: 
want of proper exerciſe become inert, and are. 


at laſt incapable of being exerted on ſubjects 
of abſtract thought without pain, Of the 
prodigies of early learning, how few of thoſe. 


who preferve their health, arrive at any great 
eminence in the paths of ſcience. A boy fre- 
quently becomes learned at the expence of 


common-ſenſe, and now and then at that of 


his judgment. It is, indeed, a melancholy re- | 
flexion, that many young people who, previ- 


ouſly to the commencement of what is called 
educat ion, appear to be endowed with the 
fineſt. minds, and who exhibit a quickneſs of 


apprehenfion and a docility under tuition, 


which would ſecure to them an eaſy conqueſt 
in the purſuits of fame, if they were managed 
527M 8 with 
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with ſufficient {kill, either fall early victims 
to mental fatigue, or elſe acquire a great diſ— 


guſt for inſtruction, merely becauſe the pro- 


per ſtimuli for captivating their attention have 


not been found out in time. The author dares 


not enlarge on the ſubject without going be- | 


youd the Proper limits of his work. 


It is to 5 4 that | ENS een 


and purſuit of life may be. conſidered as a 


ſpecies of education, which, by creating ar. 


tificial wants and deſires, cauſes a vaſt diver- 
ſity in the proneneſs which men have for at- 
| tending to certain objects and ſubjects of ſtudy 
rather than to others. 


men actuated by the various artificial wants 


which they create to themſelves by particular | 


purſuits and branches of ſtudy, and that the 
means of gratifying their deſires were to be 
ſuddenly granted them, and diſplayed before 
them. One would ſeize a: Greek or Latin 
- manuſcript as a moſt ineſtimable treaſure ; an- 
other a butterfly, or moth; one would run to 
an antique ſtatue; another to a piece of 3 
Gals; another to a Piece of mechaniſm ; ; 

| T 5 


It would be a curious 
ſpectacle to ſee a repreſentative aſſembly of 


gans, 
altere 
diſeaſ 


At 
morb 


1 


a 28 
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piece of ſculpture, a holy relic, a beautiful 


ſhell,” a diſeaſed bone, a new-drug, a fine dog; 
or horſe, - would all have their admirers. One 
man would deſire to mount up on the wings 
of æther to the milky way; while another 
would ſeek to penetrate the granitic cruſt of 
the globe, in order to examine its n ca- 


verns and receſſes. 2 


17 | f alt | 1 * ; ind ſaid in this chapter be 


duly conſidered, it muſt be granted that the 


radineſs with which we attend to certain ſub. 
jects, and obj ects, rather than to others, de- 
pends on the two prineighes already ſtated, 
See p · aks WNT: | 


» 


ot a hindi ſtate of the brain and nerves is 
eſſentially neceſſary to the due and regular 
operations of this faculty, inaſmuch as it 
modifies. all impreſſions received on theſe or- 
gans, it muſt be evident that it may be greatly 
altered, or even totally ſuſpended by various 
diſeaſes of theſe parts. 


Attinibvg "ik hardly be ſaid to be ever 


morbidly DG for although in many in- 


ſtances 


5 ject. 1 
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ſtances this faculty is involuntarily engaged 2d 


for a much longer period of time than i is uſual, the | 


and in a degree which often proves hurtful, * 


yet it cannot be called a diſeaſe of that faculty, 
The attention may be preternaturally arreſted, degre 
for inſtance, by a diſeaſed perception, ſo that — 
the perſon cannot attend to any thing elſe; a fibilit 
is the caſe in various kinds of hypochondria. facull 
fis, and melancholy ; but the reaſon why ex- pres 
ternal impreſſions do not, in ſuch caſes, pro- vith 
| duce their full mental effect, is not becauſe denta 
attention is morbidly increaſed, but. becauſe 
it is arreſted by the preternatural vividneſs of , ” 

en 


the diſeaſed perception. Were it a fault of the 


faculty itſelf, the energy with which it acted il 7 


would be equally great to whatever object it 1 
was directed, but this is not the caſe; which * 8 
proves that it is a perception only which is ſo gr 
diſcaſed. true 
gener 

The morbid alterations to which attention be c 

is ſubject, may all be reduced under the three the c 
n heads | = 0 
Th 


iſt. The incapacity of attending with a degre 
neceſſary degree of conſtancy to ** one ob- ¶ zciſes 


2dly. 


ree 
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ns A total fuſpention of its effects: on 


_ 6 I of attending with a neceſſary. 
degree of conſtancy to any one object, almoſt 
always ariſes from an unnatural or morbid ſen- 
ſibility of the nerves, by which means this 
faculty is inceſſantly withdrawn from one im- 
preſſion to another. It may be either born 
with a perſon, or it may be the effect of acci- 
dental diſeaſes. > 


When born with a perſon it becomes evi- 


dent at a very early period of life, and has a 
yery bad effect, inaſmuch as it renders him 
incapable of attending with conſtancy to any 
one object of education; But it ſeldom is in 
ſo great a degree as totally to impede. all in- 
ſtruction ; and what is very fortunate, it is 
generally diminiſhed with age. How it is to 


be corrected, will be ſpoken.of hereafter in 


the curative Art of the work. 


The incapacity of 3 with a neceſſary 


degree of conſtancy to any one object, which 


riſes ny, like other diſeaſes, accom- 
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panies every nervaus diſorder, in which the 
ſenſibility of the nerves is greatly increaſed, 
eſpecially in hyſteria. 


duee it. In this difeaſe of attention, if it can 
with propriety be called ſo, every impreſ. 
fion feems to agitate the perſon, and give 
him or her an unnatural degree of mental 


reſtleſſneſs. People walking up and down 
the room, a flight noiſe in the ſame, the mon- 
ing a table, the ſhutting a door ſuddenly, a 


flight exceſs of heat or of cold, too much 


light, or too little light, all deſtroy conſtant 
attention in ſuch patients, inaſmuch as it 1s 


eaſily excited by every impreſſion. | The bark- 


ing of dogs, an ill-tumed organ, or the ſcold- 
ing of women, are ſufficient to diſtract patients 


of this deſcription to ſuch a degree, as almoſt 
approaches to the nature of delirium. It 


| gives them vertigo, and headach, and oſten 


excites ſuch a degree of anger as borders on 
inſanity. When people are affected in this 
manner, which they very frequently are, they 
have a particular name for the ſtate of their 
nerves, which is expreſſive enough of their 


feelings, They ſay they have the fldgets. 


Should 


Stomachic com. 


plaints, chlorofis and hydrophobia alſo, in- 
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| Should this ſtate of the nerves continue for 
a great length of time, or often recur, a habit 
of inattention is the conſequence, which is 
afterwards with difficulty removed. In ſome 
caſes it increaſes to ſuch a degree, owing to 
the violence and obſtinacy of the bodily 
cauſes, thoſe for inſtance. which ſpring from 
the worſt kinds of hyſteria, and epilepſy, as 


often n the foundation for permanent deli- 
rium. 1 | ; 9 2 is © £335 


The ſecond. diſcaſed ſtate of attention was 
ſaid to be a morbid diminution of its power 
or energye This may ariſe. from a great mul - 
tiplicity of cauſes, ſome vr war are 5 
real, and Om metas. | 


ſu A RF „ 
of "OY mor under two beads, or r clafiete. 


1 Cauſes ys ebjliry. that operate by ex- 
hauſting the principle of irritability, and con- 
ſequently diminiſh the. ſecretion of the ſen- 
tient principle, and which of courſe weaken 


boch onal, : and ſenſorial arenen in 
n. LEO of 43242 force 
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4 force and clearneſs, and which therefore natu- 


rall y . their duration in the brain. : 


* 


2dly. Organic diſcaſes of the no, im. 


peding, to a certain extent, the tranſmiſſion 
pt impreſſions. 


5 both of a caſes attention is not ſuff. 
1 7 excited. 


The firſt claſs of cauſes 18 very numerous 
fevers of all kinds, eſpecially the varieties of 
typhus ; chronic weakneſs, ariſing from ſto- 
machic complaints, and other diſeaſes of the 
abdominal viſcera. It is a curious circum- 
ſtance, that the chronic weakneſs which ac- 
companies ſcrophula, and rickets, have no 
influence in diminiſhing the energy of any 
of the mental faculties ; but chronic weakneſs, 
ariſing from poor diet, bad air, and confine- 
ment in warm apartments, circumſtances to 
which the inhabitants of large cities, eſpc- 
cially the female ones, are peculiarly expoſed; 
irregularities in diet, exceſſive evacuations, and 
the abuſe of corporeal defires, are all cauſes 
which weaken attention, and.  conſequeitly 
debilitate the whole lacultics of the mind. 


The 


certai 


a. 
it 
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The ſecond claſs of corporeal cauſes are 
either tumors, which are either gradually 
formed within, or on the brain, or elſe they 
are organic derangements of a more ſecret and 
hidden nature, ſuch as ariſe in conſequence of 
repeated attacks of epilepſy, apoplexy, con- | 
W and blows on the head, &c. 

The tet nne Wh weaken this fa- 
N are alſo of two oY 


he Debility; atifing FOR neglecting to 


exerciſe the faculty nos and 


ds The over-exerciſe or Abuse of its 
Pon 


The firſt of theſe. is. a direct cauſe of habi- 
tual inattention; the ſecond. is an indirect 
cauſe of a. ſpecies! of diminiſhed. attention, 
which is for the * W :of a een na- 


| ture, n LY F ELSE T5 a _ 


That neglecting to exerciſe attention is the 
certain means of inducing a dimini ſhed energy 
. - V of 
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of that faculty, hardly requires any ;Nuſtra. 
tion, fince innumerable inſtances arc con- 
ſtantly occurring which cannot altogether eſ- 
cape the notice of the moſt ſuperficial ob. 
ſerver. Jn | 


Among the lower claſs of people, attention is, 
generally, ſufficiently excited by their nume- 
rous wants, the preſfure of which, by exciting 
acute deſires, keeps the faculty alive; and 
hence the natural ſhrewdneſs and cunning 
which many of them exhibit in matters which 
regard their own intereſt. But among the more 
affluent and independent part of mankind, the 
exereiſe of attention is commonly dependant on 
artificial wants, and on thoſe who are entruſted 
with their education. The influence which | 
the firſt of theſe has on the mind ſhall be in- 
veſtigated in the inquiry into che origin of the 
_ paſſions; with regard to the ſecond, a great 
number of obſervations naturally preſent 
tthemſelves to every perſon of reflection who 
is accuſtomed to think for himſelf. 
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It unfortunately happens that the mental 
treatment of youth, not only at ſchooks- and 


academies, but alſo at home, is generally the 


ſame for all boys. That of girls is ſubject to 
a fimilar fault. The peculiar idegſyncraſies, or 
diſpofitions of each. individual, are feldorn 

ſufficiently attended to; and hence it frequently 
happens that many of our youth, although en- 
dowed with excellent natural talents, remain 
dunces during the early part of their lives. If 
they improve afterwards, it is owing to ſelf. 
tuition, or accidental circumſtances having 
fortunately thrown. ſuch objects of ſcience in 
their way as are fitted to awaken new deſires, - 
and kindle the flame of curiofity in their 
mind. That ſome boys muſt be forced to 
learn by menaces, and fear, and others by in- 


treaty, and kindnefs, is ſo. common an ob- 


ſervation, as to be known by every pedagogue. 
But although this be the caſe, the practical 
rule, it is not always judiciouſly applied. 
There is another obſervation, however, more | 


important than this, that is not generally 


known, or at leaſt, its force is not ac know. 


py it is this: that many boys require very 


different | 
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different objects of ſtudy than what others do, 


in order to have their attention ſufficiently 
rouſed, and their minds put into due exerciſe, 
Every public teacher muſt have obſerved that 


there are many to whom the dryneſs and 


difficulties of the Latin and Greek grammars 
are ſo diſguſting that neither the terrors of the 


rod, nor the indulgence of kind intreaty can 


cauſe them to give their attention to them. If 
a boy of this diſpoſition be found to be by no 
means deficient in natural underſtanding, why 
ſhould many good years be loſt in a fruitleſ 
attempt, which muſt evidently become irk- 
ſome to the preceptor, and prejudicial to the 
young perſon? Would a wiſe phyſician inſiſt 


on it that one kind of diet was that which was 


moſt ſuitable to every conſtitution ? If he 
found a few individuals who evidently could 


_ not digeſt it, would he not endeavour to find 


out what things were beſt adapted to their pe- 
culiar - ideoſyncrafies ? It will be found, in 
general, that the boys ſpoken of will eaſily 
apply to ſome other branches of ſtudy ; and if 
that is the caſe, the natural bent of mind ought 


not to be forcibly thwarted, or left neglected. 


ani It 
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It ought to be recollected that it is a matter of 


great indifference what it is which a boy firſt 
learns, provided it i is ſome uſeful object, and 
is of ſuch a kind as to give due exerciſe to his 
intellectual faculties. If he once gains a habit 
of attention, it will afterwards be eaſily di- 
rected to other things of more conſequence. 

Another circumſtance of great importance 
is this, that as the power of attention is as 
different in different boys, as their bodily 
force," ſo their mental diet, if the expreſſion 
be permitted, muſt alſo be varied accordingly. 
To ſome, all kinds of ſtudy ought to be ren- 
dered eaſy for the firſt years of their lives, 
while to others a certain number of difficul- 


ties are abſolutely neceſſary in order to excite 


a proper degree of attention. Boys endowed 
with what is commonly called ſtrong minds, 


require hard and laborious ſtudy in compari- 
ſon with others, if it is meant that they ſhould: - 
maintain the ſuperiority for which nature ſeems 


to have intended them.—Let not this digreſ- 


ſion, which certainly belongs to the art of 
ns mental weakneſs and diſeaſe, be 
conſidered 


* 
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conſidered as totally fareign to the pbyſiology, 


It accounts for the ignorance and inattention 


of a number of men, who, if they had been 


judiciouſſy treated in their youth, might have 


become ornaments to their family, and uſeful 


members of ſociety, but who having acquired 


an early diſguſt for ſtudy, have fallen a prey 
to falſe deſires and wants, to the great Preju- 
dice or their health and e 


* we docs a that debiliay and.t tor- 


por of bady are cauſes which weaken atten. 


tion, inaſmuch, as the nerves of ſuch, people 


do- not | convey. the impreſſions they receive 


with a due degree of force and clearneſß. 
Ihe paſſions and affections of people of this 
deſcription are naturally weak, and hence 
they are often of a retired and unſocial diſpo- 
ſition; having few friendſtrips, or attachments 

of any kind and theſe: ſeldom. of a laſting, or 
durable nature. But when once: the: habit of 
commanding attention is fo: far weakened as to 
render a perſon almoſt inſenſible to external 
objects, or to the impreſſions: which awaken 
the my * he may then be ſaid to be 


1 poſed 
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prediipoſed to 2 very bad kind of — de- 
rangement; for if any ſtrong paſſion be acci- 
dentally excited in ſuch a caſe, how is the 
attention to * directed to hay matters n 1 
1 lng 8 a very men en | 
of infanity of this kind, along with my friend, 
Dr. Prrexlxx, to whom it appeared equally. 
uncommon. as to myſelf, although his exten- 
five practice yields nee opportunities. 


of facing e Df tart. 


m kate gentleman, of large 
fortune, and who until the age of twenty-one 
had enjoyed a tolerably uniform ſtate of good 
health, He was of a very delicate and ſlender 
frame of body, and of a gentle and calm, hut 
ather unſociab diſpoſition. He bore evident 
marks of great debility; his hands and feet. 
were generally cold, his veins were ſmall, and 
although ſeldom diſtended with blood, yet 
they ſhone through the ſkin. His counte- 
nance was pale, and expreſſive of great lan- 
guor, his hair dark n. and his eyes 


blue. 


When | 


| 
| 
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4 


When I firſt ſaw him, the mental derange. 
| ment under which he laboured, appeared 


chiefly to conſiſt in a moſt uncommon de- 


gree of abſence of mind. He ſeemed loſt to 
every thing around him, and would willingly 
ſit for near a whole day without moving; yet, 


with all this, he was not like a melancholy 
patient; for if his countenance was attentively 
obſerved, it was eaſy to diſcover that a multi. 


plicity of thoughts were conſtantly ſucceeding 
| each other in his mind, many of which were 


gay and cheerful. He would laugh heartily, 


at times, and it was evident from the character 


of his laughter, that it was not of that un. 
meaning nature which we often ſee in ideot- 
iſm, but ſuch as any one might happen to fall 
into who had ludicrous thoughts, and was 
not under the ' reſtraint of - ſociety. In a 


moment afterwards the whole expreſſion of 


his countenance changed, and he would fink 
into a deep reverie. In the courſe of his 
diſorder he became ſo remarkably inattentive, 


chat even when preſſed by ſome want which 
he wiſhed to eren he would, after he had 
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got half way through the ſentence, ſuddenly 


Kop, as if he had forgotten what he had to _ 


When his attention was roafed and be was 
engaged to ſpeak, he always expreſſed himſelf 
in good language, and with much propriety ; 
if a queſtion was propoſed to him which re- 
quired the exerciſe of judgment, and he could 
be made to attend to it, he judged correctly. 
A total diſregard for thoſe whom he had for- 
merly moſt loved, became daily ſtronger, and 
at laſt he ſhewed evident marks of diſſatisfac- 
tion when viſited by his near relations; yet, 
unlike melancholy patients, who generally 
exhibit a ſimilar antipathy, this conduct did 
not ſeem in him to ariſe from an opinion, 
either that they had done him an injury, or 
iptended one to him. He would, at times, 


mutter to himſelf expreſſions of anger at their 


being preſent; but ſuddenly, as if aware of 
the impropriety of his behaviour, he would 


as quickly change the expreſſion of his coun- 


tenance, and ſeem anxious that they ſhould 
not hear what he ſaid. In the later periods of 

his illneſs, however, he was not quite ſo 
guarded, | 


= 
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guarded, and would, at times, behave rudely, 
and then he could not be conciliated by kind. 


: meld. * : ! 


} When be was placed in ſuch fituations as 
required the exerciſe of attention, in order to 
preſerve himfelf from danger he commonly 
exerted himſelf until he became familiarize 
with it, and then he gradually grew leſs atten- 
ve. It was with difficulty he could be made 
to take any exerciſe. I prevailed on him, 
however, for a confiderable time to drive his 
_ curricle, and accompanied him in it to watch 
his mind. For a few of the firft days he was 
all attention, but the irkſomeneſs of the exer- 
tion made him ſoon tire, and before he had 

driven half a mile from home, he returned, 
| although no arguments were ſpared to induce 
him to go on. He drove ſteadily, and when 
he was about to paſs a carriage, took pains to 
avoid it; but when at laſt he became familiar- 
ized: with this exerciſe, he would: often relapſe 
into thought, and allow the reins to hang 
looſe in his hands. He then began to drive 
: unſteadily, ſometimes laſhing the horſes with 
5 55 : „„ all 
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all his force, and then ſuddenly checking them 
until they ſtood {till ; ſometimes driving very 
quick, and ſometimes juſt as ſow. His con- 
duct, in this reſpect, never appeared to be re- 
gulated by any wiſh relative to the nature of 
the exerciſe he was taking, but appeared to me 
to proceed ſolely from the natural concatena- 
tion which habit inſtitutes between the quick- 
neſs of bodily action, and the quickneſs of 
thought. His ideas, I have already ſaid, were 
for ever varying. When any one croſſed his 
mind, which excited anger, the horſes £ uffered 
for it; but the ſpirit they exhibited at ſuch an 
unuſual and unkind treatment, made him ſoon 
deſiſt, and re- excited his attention to his own | 
perſonal .ſafety ; as ſoon as they were quieted, 
he would relapſe into thought ; if they were 
melancholy ones, the horſes were allowed to 
walk flow, if they were gay and cheerful, they 
vere gently encouraged to go faſt. 


This gentleman generally paſſed a good 
night, and he was fond of indulging himſelf - 
by laying long in bed. His diſeaſe began 
with a ſlight ſtate of phrenzy, when abroad 
© on 
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on his travels, and was excited, according to 
the opinion of his relations, and the ſervants 
who accompanied him, by the injudicious con. 
duct of a travelling tutor, whoſe character, 
according to the reports ſpread' of him, was 
more ſuited for the ſeverities of a monkiſh 
life, than the companian of a man of faſhion, 
They had various quarrels ; and after the laſt 
one, which occaſioned their ſeparation, the 
: unfortunate gentleman, whoſe: caſe I have 
| given, was obſerved to be very ſtrange in his 
conduct. Other cauſes of mental diſquietude 
were repreſented as having joined themſelves 
to thoſe mentioned; and to the combined in- 
| fluence of the whole the firſt attack of deli- 
rium was aſcribed. 
It was obſerved; that attention might ſuffer 
a temporary alteration from its healthy ſtate 
by being too long exerciſed. This generally 
conſiſts in a great diminution of its powers, 
which remains longer, or ſhorter, according to 
circumſtances. The following caſe, with 
which this chapter ſhall be concluded, is 2 
very remarkable inſtance of the kind. It is 
| that 
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chat of -a Mr. Selbige, a gentleman well 
known as an eminent literary character in 


Germany, and a man much reſpected by thoſe 


who know him. The caſe is drawn up by 


himſelf, and was ſent to the celebrated Mr. 
Sur zex, and by him preſented to the edit 
ol the apes ee Sl : | 


72 #4 


« I was balls morning N with: a great. 


« number of people, who followed each other 


« quickly, and to each of whom I was obliged 
« to give my attention. I was alſo under the 
« neceſſity of writing much, but the ſubjects 
© which were various, and of a trivial and 
ec unintereſting nature, had no connection the 
« one with the other; my attention, there- 


te fore, was conſtantly kept on the ſtretch, and 


e was continually ſhifting from one ſubject 


to another. At laſt it became neceſſary that I 
* ſhould write a receipt for ſome money I bad 
« received on account of the poor. I ſeated 
r myſelf, and wrote the two firſt words, but 


* ina moment found that I was incapable of, 
« proceeding,” for I could not recollect the 


15 a which belonged to the ideas that were 


1 


be Oey» So « preſent 


< * 
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. preſent i in my mind. I ſtrained my atten- 
tion as much as poſſible, and tried to write 
* one letter flowly after the other, always hav. 


bay ing an eye to the preceding one, in order to 
cc obſerve whether they had the uſual relation. 


_ «© ſhip to each other; but I remarked, and 
« ſaid to myſelf at the time that the characters 


« J was writing were not thoſe which 1 wiſh- 


* ed to write, and yet I could not diſcover 
166 where the fault lay. 1 therefore deſiſted, 
« and partly by broken words, and ſyllables, 


« and partly by _ I made the perſon 


de who waited. for receipt underſtand he 


« ſhould leave me. tr about half an hour 


r there reigned a kind of tumultuary diſorder 


cc in my ſenſes, in which I was incapable of 
40 remarking any thing very particular, except 


_ « that one ſeries of ideas forced themſelves 
« involuntarily on my mind. The trifling 
_ « nature of theſe thoughts J was perfectly 
« aware of, and was alſo conſeious that I made 


« ſeveral efforts to get rid of them, and ſup- 


« ply their place by better ones, which lay 
eat the bottom of my ſoul. I endeavourcd, 
cc as much as wm in my POO conſidering 


e the 
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Ls the great *rowd of confuſed images which | 
e preſented themſelves to my mind, to recall 
my principles: of religion, of conſcience; | 
and of future expectation; theſe I ſound 
00 equally correct, and fixed as before. There 
« was no deception in my external ſenſes, for I 
. ſaw, and knew every thing around me; but Þ. 
« could not free myſelf from the-ſttange ideas 
| © which exiſted in my head. I endeavoured 
to ſpeak, in order to diſcover whether I was. 
« capable of ſaying any thing that was con- 
© nected,” but although I made the greateſt- | 
« effoits'of attention; and proceedel with the 
utmoſt caution, I perceived that I uni- 
« * fortaly ſpoke other words than thoſe I in- 
© tended. -\My.'ſoul was at preſent as little 
© maſter: of the organs of ſpecch, as: 1 it had 
been before of my hand in Writing. Thank 
© God, this ſtate did not continue vürnlbag 
for, in about half an hour, my head began 
* to groiy clearer, the ſtrange and tireſome 
ideas became: leſs vivid and turbulent, and 
* I could command 1 own FR with 
e N 
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« I now wiſhed to ring for my ſervant, and 


_ & defire him to inform my wife to come to 


me; but] found it ſtill neceſſary to wait 2 


little longer, to exerciſe myſelf in the right 
_ « pronunciation of the few words I had to ſay; 
te and the firſt half hour's converſation I had 
« with her was, on my part, preſerved with a 
r flow and anxious circumſpection, until at 
cc laſt 1 gradually found myſelf as clear and 
« ſerene as in the beginning of the day. Al 
* that now remained was a ſlight headach. I 
e recollected the receipt I had begun to write, 
« and in which I knew I had blundered; and 

* upon examining it I obſerved, to my greit 
| « aſtoniſhment, that inſtead of the words jfy 
. dollars, being ons haf year's rute, which | 
et ought. to have written, the wards were j/!y 
© dollars, through the ſalvation of Bra with 
« a break after it, for the. ward Bro was af 
cc the end of a line. 1 cannot recollect any 
V perception, or huſineſs, which 1 had to 
« tranſact, that could by means of an obſcure 
* 3 haue e this e. 
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Definition of the Sanity 4 equivalent; toms Dr. 
Rup's H peculations examined and criticiſed. 
_ Agt8rToTLE's opinion the baſis of all ſucceeding 


why two people have not always the ſame per- 


 ception from the ſame object. How this faculty ; 
nodiſies impreſſions by its active power, ſo as 


to convert them into objefts of thought. Various 
circumflances neceſſary for the full production of 


_ this M. What cauſes weaken impreſſions. . 


The meaning of the word idea explained. Dif- 
ference between obſervation and reflection; ſome 


people diſpoſed to the one more than to the other: 
_ the effects which this produces on their mental 


tharaiter, The faculty is ſubjef? is two idio- 
patbic diſeaſes, and various ſymptomatic ones. 
Tho diſeaſes deſeribed 4 examined. 


Wien an an abjetts acts 0 on any of the nerves 


which ſupply the organs of external ſenſe, and 


our attention is not ſtrong] y engaged at the 
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ones which are foundedon obſervation. The reaſon | | 
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. time by any other object, we immediately 
become conſcious of the preſence of the ex. 
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ternal body, and we obrain a mental - percep- 
tion, or repreſentation of i | 


8 4 f 0 
LED 1 


We bee conſcions that a which 
was not preſent to the: mind the moment be- 


fore, is now preſent to it, and we have an im- 


mediate and firm conviction that the beef of 
which! we have this intuition 1 is without us. 
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5 The: beute which the mind is ;\ endowed 
with, of thus receiving the. repreſentation of 


an external object, is commonly called the fa- 


culty of mental perception, which, although 


a bad term, inaſmuch as it is borrowed from 
one of the external ſenſes, I ſhall not change. 


Other terms have been preferred to it by dif- 


ferent writers, ſuch as apprehenſion, and con- 
ception; the Germans call it bonſtellungſtraf, 


which, i iterally franſlated,"ſignifies the repre-- 


ſentative faculty, and is, doubtleſs, far from 


being a bad expreſſion ; but it Is ſubject t | 
the fame obj eftion : as perception, i inaſmuch ; as 


it is a term of viſion, As all * however, 
e ho $322 SE ES 2045 «FL: n e "th; 
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that are intended zo dente bang x hich take 
mn in che, mind, muſt be herren, rm 


language of . aur cn it; is of very, little 
eee which of them is adopted, pro= 
vided an author explains what he underſtands 725 


by! thetds:! In] this; chapter; the expreſſions 5 


witioniof! an axtetnal object, and apprehen- 
bon of lone, are alldemployed in a m. 
ſenſe; ant mean the 16ffedk which can.extarnal 
object produces on our mind, ſo that we be- 
come coinſoious of::its ekiſtence. If one of 
them ſeems.totbe-pieferred at one time to the 
reſt; it is not becquſe i different idea is in- 
tendet n be con veyed, but ſolely fon the pur- 
poſeiafoayaiding. the repetition of the em 
wordio bam eþ:: 139518 26w id noh 
noon yin it bon boyolgas: od 2 


_ Taub; be-ſufficiently, obvious from hat 


peregivg external boghes. immediately, but me- 
diatelx, throvgh.: the medium of the, nerves and 
brain, his reflegtiog naturally. d Emangs that 
| e ALA be taken of che wage d | 


of, Dr. RprD,c0n. this ſubject, eſpecially, as h 


7 this = 


mental p eption, mental, repreſentation, in- 


has beam Already, nid, 3hat. the. mind.does.not © 


Uſcorerie as they are. called, militate rin 4 2 
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this idea, and have of late deen praiſed and 
adopted by my very learned preceptor, pro- 
feſſor Srtwakr, in his . whe * en, 
- 70 of 1 we "hat Man. Weg 
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Dr. Retd does not t oer any hypotheſis of hi 
own concerning the nature of mentul percep- 
tion, but he attempts to pull down all the opi- 
nions of others on that ſubject, eſpecially thoſe | 
«< the Preteen and of en. 

587 3603 4 ien 60-16 boi b 

It appears to me > unions of 
ARIsTorIE are to'be>porfideredoas:rthe baſis 
of all the theories of thoſe/pſychologiſts, who, 

Uke Loe and Hunz, have taken facts and 

_ 6bſervations' for their guide. But the miſap- 
plication which was afterwards made of the 
terms he employed, and the fanciful notions 
entertained concerning them by te. 
have given occaſion to much miſrepte 
of his doctrine. The doctrine of that great 
and wonderful genius is à fair logical deduc- 
tion, drawn from a due confideration of the 
qualities of external bodies, and the nature of 
the external ſenſes, and of mind, He afferts 


7 


ed 
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that hy as our ſenſes cannot receive external f 
material objects themſel ves, they receive 
« their ſpecies; that is, as he himſelf ex- 
plains, they receive their images, or forma, 


without the matter, as wax receives the ſeal 
without any of the gold of which it is made. 
To theſe he afterwards gi ves various denomina- 


tions, according as they are objects of ſenſa- 
tion, or refined into objects of memory, ima- 
gination, and pure intellection; or, as agreeable 


to his notion, they become objects of pure 


ſeience. To diſtinguiſh all which modifica- 


tions of the forms of external bodies he em- 
ployed the names ſenſible Jpeciet, ane 
n Mecie. 


This dscrine has two parts, che firſt of ; 
which relates to the manner in which external 
objects act on the mind; the other to certain 


changes which that primary affection of the 


mind was ſuppoſed to undergo, in conſequence 
- _ operation of ſome of the mental facul. 


It is the firſt part of the doctrine only 


1 concerns us; the ſecond is a fanciful 
conjecture, unſupported by any facts, and 


dente 
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| hence: ohe terms, Y phantaſms;,. and  intelligitt 
— opecies, ought not- to be employed. Dr. Rep, 


3 however, argues, againſt the whole doctrine. 


Fe ſuppoſes that external objects affect the mind 
not through any medium ſuch as the nerves 
and brain, but. that . they act. immediately on 
it. He is too cautious to explain how they 
do this. It i is a kind of: concluſion that ariſes 

= in his mind, more from having detected the 

fuallacies of the ſchoolmen, than from any ob- 
ſervations he ſeems to have made on himſelf, 
or any reaſoning founded on the phenomena, 
and well known qualities of the external ſenſes. 
The followers of Axl srorLE ſuppoſed that the 
ſpecies, images, or forms, were things which 
iſſued from the external obj ects, and entered 


the mind through the: ſenſes ; 


vention to the plain facts which ARIS TorIE 
told. Dr. Rip treats this fanciful conjecture 


- with, the ridicule it deſerves, but the argu- 


ments he employs againſt it: do not militate 
againſt the opinion of. ARISTrerI E, that ex- 


- ternal, bodies muſt firſh act in a phyſical, man- 


2 ner, on n he external | ſenſes, before 1 


rellect 


but in doing | 
this they, add an :hypotheſis. of their own in- 
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— impreſſions? Di "Rar D, 


although che affects to have di veſted the ſubject 
of mental perception of all theoretical expreſi 
ſigns, has in fact indulged himſelf in an hy- 
potheſis, which: will venture to aſſort is more 
fanciful than that of AkisTOTLE's: He ſup- 
poſes, that the impreſſions,” which according 

to his nopinion, . de noti bear any feſemblance 
to the bodies themſelves, are only exciting 
cauſes of perception; he mind perceives the 
bodies themſelves. Leſt it be imagined that 
miſrepreſent Dr. Reip's hypothefis, I;ſhall | 
give it in the words of his friend and ad- 
mirer, profeſſor STewarvoiclipageige'of his 
Philoſophy? of \ the Humam Mind; 1afverrhhaving 
given a full accountof the Doctor ſpeculaz 
tions) he ſays; TO What then; irht. may be 


*,aſked, does this ſtaterbent amount 2: merely 


to this : thut the mind/isfo:formed;rehat 


cextain impreſſions, produced ono -Oorgant | 


of ſenſe/byi-external objects afe fol lotet 


by correſpondent ſenſations} (Which havs no 


more reſemblanee to the qualities of matter, 


than the words of a language have to rhe , 


8 things Lewd Sen 8 ant lane by a per- 
ae EE 20 RA TIO "OE hog om i 
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Wd ception of the exiſtence and qualities of the 
0 bodies by which the impreſſions are made; 
5 that all the ſteps of this proceſs are equally 
« incomprehenſible; and that, for any thing 
that we can prove to the contrary, the con- 
1 nection between the ſenſation, and the per. 
i ception, as well as that between the impreſ. 
« ſion, and the ſenſation; may be both arbi- 
**:trary ; that it is, therefore, by no means 
% impoſſible, that our ſenſations may be mere) 
ebe accaſions. on which \ the. correſpondent per. 

n ikptiont are excited, and that; at any rate, the 
t conſideration of theſe ſenſations, · which are 
an attributes of mind, can throw no light on 
de the manner in which we acquire our know. 
Wo ledge of the exiſtence and qualities of body. 
_ 4#/ From this view of the ſubject, it follows, 
* that it is external odjelts ibemſelves, and not 
ec any ſpedies, or images of theſe objects, that 
10. . mind perceives ; and chat, although by 

u the conſtitution of dur nature, certain ſen- 
0 ſations are rendered the conſtant antece- 
e dents of our perceptions, yet it is juſt a 
e difficult to explain how our perceptions are 
ee by their mand u it would be, 
RE, 42 1 52/8: e upon 
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be Ml © upon the "NES that che mind were 
e; te all at once inſpired with them, without any 
10 nenen — whatever. 


ee of the IHE 3 
aladed to and contained in the citation above, 


there is a certain act of the mind which inte» 


ans 

el venes between the impreſſion on the nerves, 
er. WT and the perception, which act, like many other 
the vriters on metaphyſics; he chooſes to call ſen. 
are ſation. In this work it has been attempted to 
on e there is no act of the mind be. 
a | 3 
dy, on. 

Ws; except the ſenſorial impreſſion be conſidered 
not I ſuch; which however, is nothing elſe than 
that a mere continuation of the phyſical eee 
by =ady by the external b on the nerves. 

ſen- F 

ece - The wort Febſarion origi this to /deuldde 
t as. equivalent” with nervous impreſſion, or con. 


ſciouſneſs. and whenever it is employed by 
any author, it bughit' to be accurately ftated 
which of the two it is intended to expteſs. 


* 
T 
* 


it is further to be remarked, that Dr. RarD | 
embraces the commonly received notion, that 


; ; In 


\ 
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In addition to what has been aide in the 
apter on ſenſation; it may be obſerved, that 
no two perſons; perhaps, have exactly ſimilar 
and correſponding perceptions of any external 
object whatever. Some cannot diſtinguiſh 
green from blue, others cannot diſfinguiſn a 
_ ſub;acid taſte; fram u ſaltiſſt one; ſome people 
hae no perception of dertain colodts; hardly 
_ thive people out of ten will agree perfectly 
about the exact relation whichmny ont ſhade 
vf colour has to otheis of the ſame kind; cir- 
cCum̃ſtances which cannot beiwelbexplained:i in 
n other way>thandby 1uppeſitg' that the 
net ves ia difftrent men are: differently modi- 
ned, andi that owing to this difference in ſtruc- 
ure: all external .impreſſienis muſt alſo be dif- 
keremi lin ſuch men. 10 this canclufion be not 
admitted, the: fact muſt be explained by ſup 
paſing che mind to be eee in 
different men. {10 bod. F (247 2 bl 


ö \ mental ee 8 
he figure of impreſſion. makes on che mind. | 


85 E 21 i 1 % na bas 1 dl 


e Seen ee to the mind what ſenſi. 

My .x 8 N. de s Wager uns can take 

| lace 
8 WE, p 


3 
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F pics of which we'are not2confeious, provided 
. our ir attention be not Ne eee thetime. 
F | 


= 2 This is keutj by '\ which we receive ele 0 
1 tations, may be flid to be the baſis of all the 
L other mental faculties, for i it will be found 

e aſterwards that memory, imagination, and 

y judgment, are only the renewal, the combina- 

4 tion, and comparing of repreſentations, | or 

c tuin which e been 2 received. 


a 44 ** 10 1 
Latl, 45 Is 1 W Fo 8 7 F 1 e 5 8 L ” 


i on "As | "the basis 6 10 e eve of any exte 


e object is generally acquired through the'me< 1585 
— dium of more than one of the organs of exter- . 


nal ſenſe, and as our knowledge of the body 


- is 3 repreſentation of all the individual im- 
* 5 preſſio ions it has made on theſe organs, united 
„u it vere, into one individual thought, or idea, ; 
in it is evident khat this faculty of the mind i is 


conftituted of an active power which changes 
che nervous impreſſions, and aſſimilates aner 


h 1 e 
to the n nature of 5 ee, 15 i 
= K 1 d. De Mono oat. zit 
5 Th tier that ek faculty ſhall receive kee N 
- 5 Say FG; 
i inpreſiicns' ab extern, and roduce its full 5 
| mental cents” ofr theſe, 10 as to ves them the 


CE 


2 1 a 5 Fx ths 3 4 t Ga nature a 
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me and characters of aa. many cit. 
cumftances are neceſſary. 


I 5 been proved that the gerves of the ex- 
3 ſenſes alone convey diſtinct impreſſions 
to the brain, and the phyſical and efficient cauſe 

; of this have alſo been attempted | to be demon- 
ſtrated. Admitting the mere fact, it is to be 
a obſerved, that all impreſſions calculated to pro. 
duce a repreſentation in the mind, muſt not 
only be made with a certain degree of mechani- 
cal ſtrength, in order to reach the ſenſorium; 3 
but the ſenſorial impreſſion muſt alſo be of 2 
Certain . force, in order to ec the 


— 


There are two claſſes of cauſes which weaken 

impreſſions ſo much as to render, them unfit 

| for affecting the mind. The firſt one is in- 
tirely mechanical, the ſecond pſychological. | 

The mechanical cauſes occur when the ar- 

rangement at the extremity of a nerve has 

not been ſufficiently altered by the body ap- 


| plied ; the figure of impreſſion, in this caſe, 


either does not reach the brain, or if i it does ſo, ; Th 
the ſenſorial impreſſion that is produced by it atten 


. is ſo weak as not to be ſufficient for the 9 
| of 


een 
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of erxiting a repreſentation i in the mk ** 
becomes ſo much the more neceſſary that im- | 
preſſions on the extremity of the nerves ſhould _ 
be made with a certain degree of force, in order 
to excite a repreſentation, becauſe nature her- 
ſelf ſeems to have been under the neceſſity 8 
placing a number of obſtacles in the way. The 
extremities of the nerves of the organs of touch | 
are all covered by the cuticle, and a very fine 0 
membrane, the rete mucgſum. The extremi- | 
tics of the nerves of the noſe are covered by a 
delicate membrane, and a coat of mucus ; thoſe 
of the ear are defended by a membrane, a'fluid; 
£ and a coat of a thick, ſecreted matter; the re- 
tina of the eye has many membranes and hu- 8 
mours interpoſed between it and the rays of 
light. In ſhort, the extremities of the nerves 
_ areno where expoſed to the immediate impreſ- 
fion of external bodies. Had that been the 
caſe, it is evident that from their very delicate VI 
texture they muſt have been frequently ſub . 
jected to much violence from the force with : . - 
which a bodies : are often _ to them. 


The a cauſe is the eule Br | EL 
attention ; by its active powers all impreſſions 
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of external bids: are either rendered vivid, 


or are impeded in their operation on the mind 
upon principles, which we perhaps ſhall never 


be able fully to comprehend. If on the one 


band our attention. be wholly directed to the 


objects which ſtrike our ſenſes; the nervous 


impreſſion not only ſeems to be more acutely 
fel t, but the repreſentation in the mind ſeems 
alſo to be ſo much the more complete and ac. 
curate. On the other hand, if it be already 


engaged by any object of thought, the impreſ- 


ſions of external bodies fail to produce their 
due mental effect. A perſon who is thus oc- 
cupied, may ſtare his neareſt friend in the face, 
and paſs him, as if he was unknown to him. 


If, in peruſing a work of ſcience, or genius, 


our mind is led aſtray to à diſtant train of 
abſtract thought, we may continue to read, 


and yet not underſtand one word of the 


book. The words are ſeen, they make a full 
impreſſion on the eye, and that is conveyed to 
the brain, but it does not ſeem to affect the 
mind. That it is conveyed to the brain is 


evident from this, that if the perſon was read- 


ing ann; he ſhall continue to ee the 


3 * 4 41 wet 1. 4 >; 4 * , : 1 
4 +. 
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words, and yet, if ſuddenly ſtopt, he does not 


recollect one word of what he has ſeen. Many 
external bodies are made up of: parts, which 
are extremely different from each other in 
form, ſize, colour, denſity, and a variety of 
other phyſical properties, which are caleus 
lated to affect our ſenſes. Each of theſe parts 

may be conſidered as a diſtinct object of repre- 
ſentation. The more completely, then, that 


the ſeveral parts and phyſical properties of any 


object are repreſented in the mind, the more 
perfect will the AA pe Is of that 
Mk NA a ee e 

1 Ps juſtly 2 5 acutely bated, 1 my | 
friend, Dr. Maxevs- HxRZ, in his celebrated 
vork on Vertigo, thar a certain portion of 
time is required before an external body is 


/ 


duly repreſented in the mind. If a number 


of objects paſs quickly before our eyes, or a 


number of ſounds rapidly ſucceed each other, 


ve have but an imperfect repreſentation of 
them; they have not ſtaid long enou ieh! in the 
mind to be fully felt as it were. 


You L. I : R a | As. 
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As che faculty of mental perception is att 


active one; and operates on the impreſſions 
received by the ſenſes, a certain portion of 
time, however ſhott it may be ſuppoſed to be, 
is always neceſſary for its due accompliſhment, 
If external impreſſions ſucceed each other too 
rapidly, this kind of mental affimilation can- 
not take place, and a'crude and defective 
idea is the conſequence ; hence a perſon who 
ſees an unknown animal, or a complex piece 
of architecture, only for a. ſhort time, has 
a very imperfect knowledge of them; the 
more remarkable parts only are attended to. 
A perſon who is capable of painting from 
memory, will make a more exact reſemblance 

of any thing which has a number of parts, 
aſter he has ſeen it ſeveral times, than he could 
poſſibly have done had he only ſeen it once or 
twice; and hence we ſee the reaſon why peo- 
ple have a more accurate recolle&tion of ſub- 


jects connected with their favorite purſuits, or 


ſtudies, than with thoſe which they have not 
| been accuſtomed to ene 


It 


[t 
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t ĩs OY then; from what has been al- 

Kad, that our knowledge of complex 
eee be more or leſs complete, in pro- 
portion to the number of their TOW and 
qualities repreſented in our mind. Of thoſe 


ꝓhich are calculated to affect ee of our 
external ſenſes, our knowledge muſt be ſlowly 


gained, ſince a certain portion of time elapſes 
in attentively RY all the Nr N 
which e from them. | | 
Oo 1 of nei is 208 counter... 
ated by cauſes which it is not in our power 
to remove. If the organs of external ſenſe. 
are Weak, or faulty, a number of parts may 
not only eſcape obſervation, but even if they 
do engage attention, they are not accurately 
repreſented, Diſtance may operate in the ſame 
way, far it conceals from us a 1. of the 
nene e | Fora 


e 


e term 8 Sn STAY 5 


employed by DESCARTES, Lock, Hume, 
BzaxzLEyY, and moſt of our ; wi metaphyſi- 
cians, . is nearly of an equivalent ſigni- 


X 2 / fication. 
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fication with the expreſſion, mental repreſen. 
tation; the word alluded to is idea. Dr. Rep 
rejects this expreſſion on account of the abſurd 
Hypotheſis already mentioned, with which it 
vas connected, and in its place he ſubſtitutes 
the term notion. Theſe terms are uſefully em- 
ployed in a ſenſe nearly equivalent to that of 
mental repreſentation, in caſes in which it 
would appear affected to make uſe of this laſt 
expreſſion. It is more natural to ſay that a 
' perſon has an idea, or notion of virtue, cou- 
rage, honour, charity, benevolence, and gra- 
titude, than to ſay that he has a repreſentation, 
or perception of them. Although theſe words 
are ſuppoſed to expreſs certain abſtract qualities 
of mind, rather than any thing which is cor- 
Poreal, yet a little reflection will ſoon convince 
us that our knowledge of their exiſtence ariſes 
from external and viſible objects. Accord- 
ing to the views of the ſociety we live in, 
and their particular doctrines and forms of 
religion, certain actions are denominated vices, 
while others, from promoting the ends of ſo- 
ciety, and the purpoſes of religion, are called 
virtues. In our infancy, and as we grow up 

1 bn 
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* 3 


in life, we are taught to diſcriminate the one 
ſer of actions from the other, by hearing 
them receive the appellations mentioned. 


The word virtuous, then, is applied to con- 


duct, or certain actions. In. like manner we 
are taught to apply the word courageous. to 
a man who fights well i in battle; he who re- 
lieves [the poor is ſaid to be char itable;, and, 


when our words and actions are expreſſive of 


kindneſs to thoſe from whom we have received 
a benefit, we are told we are grateful. Our 
notions, then, of theſe things are ſo far de- 
rived. a&\externo. We have a conſciouſneſs, 
or knowledge, however, that. our own volun= 
tary. actions are excited by certain rhoughis, 


which, we call motives. or principles; and 


as we. naturally imagine that the actions of 
eyery other man ariſe in a ſimilar manner, we 
endeavour to characterize the principles. of hu- 
man action by different names, and thus we call 
the motives which prompt a man to do vir- 
tuous actions, virtue; and courageous actions, : 
courage, &c. Although | our knowledge of 


theſe principles is originally derived. from the 


external world, yet as they themſelves are not 
Try ED repreſentations 


430 
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repteſenrations of any individual external db. 
ject, it is proper to have à different term to 


| ſerved; that the word repreſentation cannot be 


expreſs them. It is, moreover, to be ob- 


well applied to the knowledge we have of our 
own thoughts, and the operations of out mind, 


ſinte it is not derived from any impreſſion on 


our external ſenſes, but from a kind of mental 
feeling we call conſciouſneſs. In all ſuch 


_ cales; therefore, the old ace idea; or intul. 


tion, is a "HO ne term. 


ma Rxip Nabe with much hate and 
ingenuity, that when our Attention is directed 
to externdl obj ects it is called Her vation, and 
When it is directed to our thoughts alone, it 
is called refleion. - The diſtinction between 
theſe rwo' is mn wy he 
niche HI eee 
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| which, generally, has agreat and evident influ- 
ence in rendering a pefſon an obſerver, '6r a 
man of reflection; 


yet we muſt alfs"ſearch in 


che e of thit body, atid the natural 


condition 


— 


ce the utllity of 


wit! 
lity 


ate 


thei 
ext. 


tho 
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mir 
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9 of the mind, for the difference of 
character. If a number of children be atten- 
tively obſerved at the time when they firſt 


begin to acquire a tolerable good management | 
of their external ſenſes, we ſhall diſcover a 


vaſt difference among them in. this reſpect. 
Some are all hands, and ears, and eyes; others 


are naturally ſerious and thoughtful ; and 


others dull and heavy, lumpiſh in body, and 


| torpid in mind. In the firſt claſs the ſenfibi-. 


lity of nerves, eſpecially thoſe which ſupply 

the organs of external ſenſe, is great; every 
object acts powerfully on them, excites them, 
and keeps their attention conſtantly employed 


with the external world, When this ſenſibi- 


lity of nerves is exceſſive, and diſproportion- 
ate to the energy of the mind, a phyfical reſt- 
leſſneſs occurs which difturbs all inſtruction; 
their attention is conſtantly withdrawn to 


external objects; and when they grow up in 


life they generally run into every ſpecies of 
thoughtleſs exceſs. But when it is only acute, 
and accompanied with an active mind, it lays 
the foundation for the -moſt ſplendid and 
mining character. All depends, then, upon 
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the ods; in which attention is directed and 
improved or in other words, on the education 
that is given them, and the conduct they are 
made to obſerve. | | 


Ehe ſerious -__ thoughtful - boy: has leſs 
ſenſibility in the nerves of his organs of ex- 
ternal ſenſe, than force of mind; his atten- 
tion, therefore, is more eaſily excited by his 
own thoughts than by external objects. He 
is ſilent, abſent, and often ſolitary ; and if this 
ſtate be not corrected by the moſt judicious 
management, he becomes unfit for every active 
commerce with the warls, He. may become 
Mica or ere and may el 

excel in every abſtract ſcience in which the 


powers of the mind alone are principally re- 
quired, But he makes a bad obſerver, and con. 


ſequently always appears to mankind at. large, 
much inferior in talents tothe generality of other 
people. He is inattentive to the common cir- 
cumſtances of common converſation, and una- 

quainted with the topics of it. He is a perfect 
wy book-wor m, for his natural deſires lead him 
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on to Ae and his i make him 
renounce general ſociety. Between theſe two 
extremes there are various ſhades of mental 
character, ariſing from a variety of conſtitu- 
tion; diſpoſing ſome, on the one hand, to ex- 
erciſes of the mind, and others to exerciſes 
of the ſenſes. If education, and the acci- 
dental circumſtances of life do not correct 
theſe biaſſes when very ſtrong; terrible effects 1 | 
are apt to follow in the courſe of time. The Es 
mind of the one is liable to become torpid 
for want, of due exerciſe, the principal occu- 
pation of the perſon being the em ployment 
of his external ſenſes - the mind of the other 
is too much exalted at the expence of the 
external ſenſes, and therefore the foundation is 
laid for a prediſpoſition to ſingular illuſions, 
the nature of -which will afterwards be ex. 
plained when the deliria to which men of 
genius are ſubject, are treated of, | 


The repreſentative faculty of the mind may 
be yariouſly altered from its natural ſtate ; and 
of theſe morbid alterations two may be ſaid 
to * anne or ſpecific, all the reſt are 
F 
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ſympatheric, and ariſe n diſeaſes of the 


external ſenſes. - - 


— | The firſt ſpecific diſorder to which this 
faculty is expoſed, is fatuity, or idiotiſm, in 
which it appears that no accurate repreſen. 
tation of any external object, and no abſtradt 
thought, or reflection, ever occurs. The 


phenomena by which this complaint is dif. 


tinguiſhed are very ſtriking; a vague, un. 
ſteady, wandering eye, which is ſeldom fixed 
for any length of time upon any one object; 
a a ſtupid expreſſion of countenance, in which 
no ſign of intelligence is pourtrayed ; a gaping 
mouth, from which the ſaliva flows conſtantly; 


a perpetual rolling and toſſing of the head; no 


memory, no language, no reaſon. The idiot 
has all the animal inſtincts, and ſome of the 
paſſions. Of the laſt, joy, fear, and danger, 
are thoſe with which he is moſt frequently 
affected, but theſe are of a very limited kind; 
his joy is unmeaning mirth ; his fear a tran- 
fient qualm; his anger a momentary fit of 
violence: the toys of children, and the gra- 
nn of hunger and thirſt, are his only 
pleaſures ; 
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pleafurss ; bodily pain, of fear of bodily pain 


| the only ſources of his anger. It is a common 


opinion that idiots have not only ſtrong ſex- 
val deſires, but alſo great powers to execute 

em. Whether this notion is well founded 

or not, I cannot take u pon me to decide, 
having never inſtituted any experiments 
whereby it may be aſcertained, It is certain 
that thoſe who are completely fatuitous, ſel. 
dom exhibit any deſire on the = ET _ 
the oppoſite . e 


"This diſeaſe is either Sante or Act 


dental; the firſt is by far the moſt frequent; 


the number of born idiots exceeding thoſe of 
the others by a vaſt proportion. A faulty 
coriformation of the bony parts of the head, 
and of the brain itſelf, are generally che cauſes 

from which this humiliating diforder proceeds. 
Of thoſe who are idiots from birth, a number 
are affected in the courſe of their lives with 
pally, or epilepſy, ſometimes with both; 4 
clear proof of the exiſtence of ſome organic 


affection of the brain or nerves. The pally, 
. very partial, occupying the face 


. 


\ 
4 
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only; at other times the whole of one ſide is 
affected. | 


5 ö | et are 800 inſtances of born idiots at - 
taining an old age: they ; ſeldom live until 
they are thirty; and of thoſe who are epileptic 
or paralytic, the greater number die before 
they are twenty- five. Fatuity and idiotiſm 
may ariſe accidentally from a variety of cauſes, 
which, by mechanically deranging the texture 
of the brain, deſtroy all the operations of the 
mind, It is in this way that idiotiſm often 
comes on after. repeated attacks of epilepſy, 
_ fevers of bad kinds, blows on the head, and 
alſo as as a unser of Sar. 


The next diſorder t to which this © es is 
ſubje& is vertigo, or dizzineſs. Before the 
nature of this complaint can be perfectly un- 
derſtood, a number of phyſiological facts muſt 
be taken notice of, the mentioning of which 
has been purpoſely delayed until this moment, 
becauſe it was imagined they would make a 


more forcible impreſſion on the mind of the 
e 6435 BOT #4 + ents 94 tet : reader, 
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| wk rom their natural connection with this 


curious Mages of i — | 11a 6 


- Ly » 
7 4 4 


— 


| The time requ oy” . then alprificative 
faculty of the mind obtains a due repreſenta- 


tion of any external object; or to expreſs one's 
ſelf in fimpler language, the time that is 


neceſſary to examine external objects with a 
due degree of accuracy, is very different in 
different caſes. The circumſtances which 
particularly regulate oy en to be three | 
in number: . 


1 % 
4 


iſt, The. greater, or fewer number of parts, 
of which an object of externad or W 
ſenſe is n de eee ee 
80 The | ee, of attention engloe 
e the emen of 5 object. 
et The difference in che natural recept. 
A of mens minds. 5 | 


x Simple bodies, and thoſe . are fi. 
milar j in POE ſuch as a ſeries of ſimilar 


pillars, 


FN 
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pillars, or columns; a flock of ſheep, or deer; 
a number of ſoldiers dreſſed alike, are all 
quickly examined. The eye glides eaſily from 
the one to the other, and no unpleaſant effect 
ariſes in the mind in conſequence of the rapid 
ſucceſſion of | repreſentations which occur. 
But when che objects are different from each 
other, and new to us, ſuch as a number of 
foreign flowers, or pictures and ſtatues, before 
unſeen, our attention is arreſted by each one, 
and it ſcems painful to withdraw our fight 
from them until the eye ſhall have repoſed, 
as it were, for a certain time on each. 
This obſervation: is not peculiar to external 
odjects, for our internal thoughts are ſubje& 
to the ſame laws; ' thoſe ideas which are ſim- 
ple and familiar to us, glide quickly and eaſily 
acroſs the mind without occaſianing any ſtrain 
of attention, or producing any uneaſineſs in 
their tranſit ; but others arreſt our attention, as 
ir were, by force, and we cannot diſmiſs them 
from our mind without a kind of effort, which 
is painful. If they are forced upon us in ra- 
: e ee they ee a 1 deal of 
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mental diforder which, will be , 


e 


, 14. 9 
75 L 


wes That me time neceſſary fob biking 
a due repreſentation of any object, is regulated, 
in a great degree, by the attention employed, 
does not ſurely require much illuſtration. No | 
man can have attained the age of reaſon with=- 
out having repeatedly made the obſervation. - 
_  zdly. The third circumſtance which regu- 
lates the time neceffarily employed by the mind 
in obtaining a due repreſentation, or idea of 
any thing, is what the Germans. very nas 
call receptivity. 


The word is applied to denote a fact which 
is hinted at in Engliſh, when we ſay that ſuch 
a perſon has a quick apprehenſion, or com- 
prehenſion, and that ſuch another perſon has a 
ſlow comprehenfion, or apprehenſion. There 
is a natural difference in the conſtitution of the 
mind which fits it for receiving and retaining 
with more or leſs facility, the influence of ſen- 
forial impreſſions; juſt as there is a conſtitu- 


tional difference i in the nerves of people, which 


cauſes 
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| cauſes ſome to feel all external impreſſions 
much more acutely than others. It is to this 
principle that a great deal of the natural ine- 
quality which we obſerve in the intellectual 
: powers of different children, and men, are to be 
referred. When the receptivity is great, every 
external object is quickly apprehended, and 
the moſt complex and abſtract thoughts ſeem 
to. be underſtood as if by intuition, Where 
the receptivity is weak, external impreſſions 
_ muſt be often repeated, or long continued, be- 
. fore the repreſentation in the mind is complete; 
and abſtract and complex thoughts muſt not 
only be often repeated, but reduced to all their 
primitive parts, and offered piece-meal, as it 
were, to the mind, before the perſon can be 
made to comprehend them. What we call 
quickneſs of mind, and its oppoſite term, dull- 
| neſs, are Wy , then, of its ;receptive owes 


bers: are certain ideas, and modification of 
nigh which our mind ſeizes i in preference 
to others. Some men are painters, poets, and 
arithmeticians, &c. from the natural conſtitu- 


tion of their minds, and i in candy: youth always 
e | | exhibit 


c 
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— 


exhibit! a beter predlleckian for the peculiar . 


objects of theſe ſtudies, than for others. A 

bent of mind to certain branches of ſtudy, 
rather than to others, may be acquired by 
habit, as well as derived from birth, as hath 


been fully explained in the preceding chapter; ; 
for the receptive powers are always rendered 
pliant by renewing the ſame ſet of impreſſions. 


Although a perſon ſhould find it painful at firſt | 
to fix his attention to any particular ſcience, 
yet by perſevering, the averſion gradually 

wears off; and after he has made a certain Pro-. 
greſs in it, he at laſt finds that every thing 


which relates to it intereſts him, and his re- 


ceptivity for all the thoughts connected with | 
it, is ue to a e degree: EY 


When mental repreſatatiarizand ideas ſuc- 
ceed each other ſlowly, an irkſomeneſs of. 


mind takes place, which the French call ennui. 


The ſlowneſs hinted at is neceſſarily relative 
to the nature of the ideas. New ideas pleaſe 


much better when they ſucceed each other 
with a certain degree of ſlowneſs, than when 


quickly preſented to the mind ; but when a 
% do perſon 
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perſon is confined to the houſe, and is de. 
prived of ſociety, and has no opportunity of 


ſeeing a ſucceſſion of new objects, and is not 
under the influence of any defire, or paſſion, 
which can give riſe to a How of thoughts, he 
neceſſarily falls into this diſtreſſing ſtate, from 
the too ſlow ſucceſſion of old or accuſtomed 
thoughts. If we have no means of eſcaping 
from a dull, ignorant, and prolix companion, 
whoſe whole converſation is about common 
place topics, and whoſe thoughts have no aſſo- 
_ ciation with any of our purſuits, or inclina- 
tions, we fall into a ſtate of ennui. This tor⸗ 
menter of human happineſs often occaſions a 
degree of inquietude which is productive of the 
moſt alarming and fatal conſequences ; for the 
defire of relief becomes, in ſome caſes, ſo great 
as totally to deſtroy all judgment, and conſe- 
quently hurries the perſon on to the moſt cri- 
| minal violence againſt nature. It is in this 
way that ennui, like melancholy, may terminate 
in ſuicide. 
© number of well-known, but no leſs remarkable 
phenomena ; a reſtleſſneſs, and ſenſe of weari- 
nefs, ſpread themſelves over the whole frame; 
| ++ "ae 
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the - anti gapes and yawns frequently, his 
ſenſes become dull, his attention unſettled, 
and he at laſt falls aſleep; or if he be young 
and active, the diſtreſſing feelings which ac- 
company this ſtate give riſe to a powerful de- 
fire of relief. I have ſeen a perſon in company 
after ſuffering impatiently theſe kind of tor- 


_ tures for a long time, at laſt totally forgetting | 


where he was, ſuddenly ſtart from his chair 
like a frantic perſon, walk about the room for 
a minute or two with a quick pace, panting 
for breath, as if he had not breathed freely for 
ſome hours before, until the expreſſions and | 
aſtoniſhment of the people around him awaken- 
ed him from his delirium, and brought him 
to a proper ſenſe- of the indecorum he had 
been guilty of. 


It is a favorite opinion with HzLveTIvs, 


and many other philoſophers, that ennui is 


one of the moſt powerful motives in the mind 
of man which ſtimulates him to great actions. 


There can be no doubt of the general truth of 


this fact, only it is not quite accurately expreſ- 
ſed; bor it is the deſire of relief from pain, 
2 5 2 and 


8 


or dizzineſs. 
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and not the languor | from. a the actions 


OP 


When mental repreſentations, and ideas, 


croud involuntarily, and in too quick ſucceſ- 
ſion, they occaſion the diſeaſe called vertigo, 


This is the opinion of Dr. 
Marcus HERZ, with whom I intirely coin- 


cide; he defines vertigo thus: * II is a fate 


&* of mental confuſion, ariſing from the too rapid 
« ſucceſſion - of repreſentations.” P. 176. To 
this definition the word involuntary ought to 


be added, becauſe a ſeries of thoughts may 


paſs more rapidly through the mind, than 
thoſe which occaſion vertigo, and yet no ſuch 
diſeaſe follow; as happens often in the caſe of. 
quick reading, and where we are under the 
neceſlity of recollecting, ſuddenly, a number 
of paſt events; and alſo when we are under the 
influence of certain paſſions; ſuch as anger. 

The ſymptoms of the diſeaſe are theſe: 
external objects appear in a rotatory motion, 
revolving either horizontally from right to 
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above downward, or from below upwards. It 
frequently happens at the ſame time, that the 
perſon ſeems as if his own body was in motion, 


and that generally in a contrary direction to 


the apparent motion of the objects. Double 
viſion, and ſudden changes of the colour of 


bodies, are alſo frequently ſeen by vertiginous 


patients. The "perſon ſtaggers, a paleneſs 
overſpreads the countenance, the pulſe be- 
comes ſmall and quick, viſion dim and ob- 


ſeure, the muſcles which ſupport his body 
give way, and he falls down. Dr. HRZ enu- 


merates a number of other ſymptoms, which 


he reduces under ſo many heads but it appears 


to me that thoſe already mentioned are the 
only ones which are general and common to 
all kinds of vertigo. Thoſe which remain to 
be mentioned ariſe in particular caſes, accord- 
ing to the nature of the cauſes which produce 
it, and other n affections which accom- 
pany it. 


it 1595 ſaid that vertigo conſiſts in an 
involuntary rapid ſucceſſion of repreſentations 
0 f ö N 5 ; 4300 4" of j ; ; i . ? or 
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or ideas. The exciting cauſes are various, and 
are either external or internal. 


The * 1 are, Iſt. the being placed 
in ſuch ſituations that we cannot judge whe- 
ther we. preſerve our natural poſture or not, as 
when we are obliged to walk-along a narrow 
board, ſuſpended high over a river, or chaſm, 
and having no ſafeguard on either ſide; or when 
we direct our eyes down a precipice, or from 
any great height; or, adly. when external ob- 
jects are made to revolve rapidly before our 
eyes; and, 3dly, they are ſuch diſguſting ob- 
jects as upon being viewed excite nauſea. 


The manner in which the firft claſs of ex- 
ternal cauſes operate is well imagined, and 
deſcribed by Dr. Dagwin. He thinks with 
juſtice, that we preſerve” our upright poſture 


by a ſpecies of judgment. In learning to 
« walk,” he ſays, © we judge of the diſtance 


« of the objects which we approach by the 
« eye; and by obſerving their perpendicularity 
« determine our own.” The human body 


cannot preſerye ; an upright poſture without a 
conſtant 


conſtant exertion of the muſcles of voluntary | 
motion, as is evident from its falling down, 
or ſtaggering, when volition is ſuſpended or 


impeded. If by a falſe ſtep we are thrown a 
little out of the perpendicular poſture, we im- 
mediately obſerve it by the apparent alteration 
which. occurs in the ſituation of the bodies 


around us; and we. know we. have, recovered 


© - $9 HRS 


bel in, an Wee a e a a or in 1 one in 
which they naturally appear to us while we 
ourſelves are erect. N o if the objects which 
govern us, therefore, in this matter, be regu- 
lated in any manner which we have not been 
med to, or are ſo far withdrawn from 
our r ſight, that they no longer ſerve as guides 
by which we can regulate our poſtures, we 
immediately begin to ſtagger. No perſon 
who is blind-folded, or who is in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion where the objects around him are in an 
unuſual motion, as on board of ſhip, can 
preſerve his poſture, for as ſoon as he feels 
himſelf begin to ſtagger, he endeavours, by 


the exertion of thoſe muſcles which ſupport | 
him, to recover his poſture ; and as this is ſel- 


dom 


— 
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dom accompliſhed/at once, and when accom. 


pliſhed is only preſerved: for a few moments, 


the vibration of his body increaſes the appa- 
rent motion of the ſurrounding objects, their 
repreſentations paſs quickly, and in diſorder 


acroſs his mind, and he becomes vertiginous, 
Many people are ſeized with vertigo from ſee. 
ing a large wheel revolved near to them. 
Their propinquity to the object, and its large- 
neſs, are, in ſome reſpects, neceſſary condi- 
tions for the production of this effect; for by 


this means the perſon i is prevented from ſeeing 


objects which are at reſt. In like manner, 
many people become vertiginous from ſeeing 


a body in confuſed: motion near them; and 


this explains the ſecret of that myſterious in- 
fluence, called animal magnetiſm. It is well 


known that many people faint in conſequence 


of being magnetiſed. The magnetiſers with- 


draw the attention of the perſons from the ob- 


jects around them by means of various and 
ſudden motions of the hand, made almoſt cloſe 
to the eyes of the perſon. Theſe manipula- 
tions conſiſt in a number of ſudden jirks and 
rotatory movernent of the hand, and alſo in 

| | 6 TAE 
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3 expanding the fingers n 
ſore the eyes of the patients hence they loſe 
the fight of all the objects in the apartment 
which are at reſt, and conſequently loſe the 
command of attention ts their own thoughts; 
they therefore become dizzy, in the manner 
which I have deſeribed-. Iwill venture to 
aſſert, from what I myſelf have experienced 
under the trials of Mxsig's diſciples, that if 
the attention be ſtrongly employed; either upon 
ſome diſtant object which is at reſt; or what is 
much better, wich one's ow] thoughts, ſich 
is family concerns, or che remembrance of 
abſent friends, no vertigo, or fainting, hyſte. 
fia, or convulſions, or any other diſcaſe,-which 
the! magnetiſers , Chooſe» to call a benin 
enfus. 1 wa t HD Os #4, 31, nn (X01 
bloo xd baff 10 botatigs nadw 2111280 
Ventiga is very nee wich 
a loud, noiſe in the ears like that of a torrent 
falling over a precipice. This ſymptom is is 
common in the; vertigo which ariſes in conſe- 
quence. of. Intoxication, | and. in that which 
precedes apoplexy. It appears to me that it 
may always be accounted for in the following > 
manner : {when the blood is determined to the 
head 
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head in greater force chan uſual, the "IN 
it communicates to the petrous portion of tha 
temporal bone, are always heard, and when 


they are thus heard, they conſtantly recall the 


our recollection the ſound of the ruſhing ot 
waters. There is another kind of tinnitus au- 

rium, or noiſe in the ears, which is. peculiar to 
the vertigo of nervous people, and choſe who 
are about to fait. It conſiſts of a number of 

quick concuſſions, of al metallic ſound, and is 
compared to the ringing of bells. This, I 
believe, conſtantly ariſes from a convulſive 
motion of the muſcles of the malleus, by which 

its thrown into repeated actions. This con- 
| jecture ariſes : from the well known fact, that 
it often pretedes epilepſy, and hyſterical 
paroxyſms. It is alſo often heard by nervous 
patients when agirated; or affected by cold, 


indigeſtion; or Tuch cauſes as bring on in them 


flight paſmodie affections. Dr. Darwin ex- 
plains this curious circumſtarice in a different 
manner, which is conſiſtent with his general 
doctrine, but which may be ſaid to be a very 
round.-about way of 3 for the ER 
5 menon. ; | 
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« During our waking hours,” he ſays, (Vol. 
I. p. 234, ) © there is a ; perpetual confuſed 
1 ſound of various bodies, as of the wind in 
« our rooms; the fire; diſtant converſations; 
mechanical bufineſs ; this continued buzz, 
as we are ſeldom quite motionleſs, changes 
« jits-loudneſs perpetually, like the. ſound of a 
« bell, which riſes and falls as long as it con- 


0 tinues, and ſeems to pulſate on the ear. 


M This any one may experience by turning 
« himſelf round near a water- fall, or by ftrik- 


* jng a glaſs bell, and then moving the direc= 


« tion of its mouth towards the ears, or from 


them, as long as its vibrations continue; 


« Hence this undulation of indiſtinct ſound 
«© makes another concomitant circle of: irrita- 


AEC 
« We hear this be ſound ba 
« are perfectly at reſt ourſelves, from other 
% ſonorous bbdies beſides bells, as from two 
organ pipes, which are nearly but not quite 
in uniſon, when they are ſounded together. 
When a bell is ſtruck, the circular form is 

« changed 
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« unge into an elliptical one ; "hs longeſt 
76. axis of :: which, as the vibrations continue, 
«© move round the periphery of the bell; and 
**, when, either axis of this ellipſis is pointed 
3 our cars, the ſound is louder; and 
beleſs when the intermediate parts of the 
ce ellipſis are oppoſite to us. The vibrations 
of the two organ. pipes may be compared to 
« Nontvs's rule; the ſound is lower when 
ö ec they coincide, and leſs at the intermediate 
. © times. But, as the ſound of bells is the moſt 
, familiar of thoſe ſounds which have a con- 
0 ſiderable battement, the vertiginous patients 
v ho attend to the i irritative circles of ſounds 


: a above deſcribed, generally. Mane it to 


the noiſe of bells, dd ds 
viſt 110 l i ig tyh 05 Huth "2; 
It muſt be evident! to every one that Dr. 
Dit in the above paſſage, wanders con- 
ſiderably from the principal points ofa inquiry; 
for it was ſurely unneceſſary to enter into an 
elaborate diſcuſſion of the cauſes which occa- 
ſion the undulation of external ſounds, when 


all that he wanted was to prove, that, as the 


ſound of a bell is mn familiar to us, verti- 
ginous 
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zinous patients referred the noiſe in their. ears 
to it. The cauſes which produce this pecu- 


liar noiſe in the ears, and which is referred to 


the ſound of a bell, he does not inquire | into. 


The extertial, exciting cauſes of vertigo; 
are various, and of various origin; ſome are 


intirely mental. A perfon who is but ſlightly ; 


acquainted with any ſubje& which requires a 


conſtant and powerful attention to be under- | 
ſtood, ſhall become vertiginous from hearing 
another perſon ſpeak too quickly on the ſub- 


jet. I know a lady of a very delicate frame, 


and of very excellent natural powers of mind, 
but not much accuſtomed to abſtract thought, 


who, if | ſhe hears a long chain of reaſoning, 


' quickly delivered, conſtantly becomes vertigl- 
nous. In ſuch caſes, the attention is power- 


fully exerted at firſt, in order to apprehend, 
diſtinctly, every thing that is ſaid; and the 
thought not being familiar, there is an effort 
to retain each of the ideas as they are delivered: 


while, on the other hand, the volubility of the : 
perſon ſpeaking preſſes new ones on her mind, 
before ſhe can diſmiſs thoſe ſhe was examining. 
1-488 5 | I 
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In this manner attention is at laſt ſo far weak- 
ened as to act irregularly, and the ideas are then 
crowded involuntarily on the mind, and a 
momentary giddineſs, and abolition of thought 
follows. As vertigo is often a mere ſymptom 
of apoplexy, epilepſy, ſyncope, and hyſteria, 
it is evident that its cauſes may be nearly as 
various and numerous, as thoſe which give 
birth to theſe diſeaſes. Many of them are to 
be ſought for in the ſtomach and inteſtines ; 
wind ſuddenly diſtending that organ; indigeſ- 
tion, food remaining too long in it, and any 

error in diet, either in regard to quantity or 
quality. This is the reaſon why hypochon- 
_ driac and hyſterical women are ſubject to 
vertigo; worms in the inteſtines alſo occaſion 

ir. 


The way in which corporeal cauſes may be 
apple to act is this: the nervous impreſ- 
fions being of an unuſual and powerful kind, 
prevent the action of impreſſions ab extern: 
the principle of aſſociation is interrupted. by 
the obſcure corporeal impreſſions alluded to, 
and hence there is an irregular flow of ideas, 

oy | - and 
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ind an 8 action of attention; but this 
being once accompliſhed, it is exactly the ſame 
as if anew ſeries of repreſentations and thoughts 
preſented themſelves involuntarily, rapidly, | 

and in a x copfuled manner to the n 


| Women are _ Bade to this diſcaſe 
than men; and old people of both ſexes are 
oftener affected with it than the young or mid- 
dle aged. Women who are exhauſted, from 
giving ſuck too long, or who are too weak to 
ſupport the waſte of fluids occaſioned by it; 
people weakened by exceſſive evacuations, or 
hemorrhages; and young people addicted to 
the deſtructive practice of ſelf-pollution, are 


peculiarly ſubject to this diſorder. Dr. HERZ 


tells us that he once had the medical treatment 


of a young man, who in conſequence of this 
baneful habit had induced ſuch a morbid ſenſi- | 
bility of nerves, that he could not hear any 
perſon ſpeak with a moderate degree of quick- 
neſs, for any length of time, without being 


1 with . P. 329. 


* of 1 diſeaſes, mental per- 
ception is often altered from its natural ſtate 
„„ V 
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by various diſorders of the organs of external 
ſenſe; for if impreſſions ab externo, are altered 
in their paſſage to the brain, a new character 
is given to the repreſentation of the mind. If, 
for inſtance, by any accident, a perſon be. 


comes incapable of directing his eyes to any 
object, as he was formerly wont to do, the 


mind receives the impreſſions of the two eyes 


as two new impreſſions, and each, therefore, 
makes a repreſentation, and the perſon conſe. 


quently ſees double. Thoſe whoſe organ of 


' fight is ſo conſtructed that they cannot ſee 


diſtant objects diſtinctly, neceſſarily loſe a 
number of perceptions, which other people 


who ſee more acutely would receive from ſuch 
e e and in this reſpect the faculty may be 
08 to be defeRive : tinnitus aurium, or noiſe 
in the ears, diſeaſes of the ſenſe of touch, of 
raſte, and fmell, as they give riſe to unuſual 
impreſſions, may alſo become the cauſes of 
b Gal Ca ins KY 
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Principle of aſſociation unobſerved by Mr. HuME, 
Memory affetted by corporeal cauſes. How this 
isto be explained. Objetts of memory. HAT 
LsR's bypotheſis of memory. Mr. Locks's 
; opinion, "and that of Mr. Hoox, fated and ex. 
 amined. - The difference of memory in different 
individuals. Inſtances uncommonly quick and 
retentive memory. What the cauſes are which 
frengtben this faculty. Memory may. be im- 
_ paired, and abolifhed by a gat number of cauſes. 
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ON MEMORY, AND THE ASSOCIATION or ils, 


AND THEIR DISEASES. | 


Heide Afined. Difſrence bettveen recognition 


and recolle ion. T. be value and meaning of other 


terms examined. Recollefion dependent on 
. aſſociation of ideas. The principles aſſocia- 
tion which bave been aſcertained by Mr. Hums 
lalen notice J. The criticiſmsof Lord KAIMES, 
Dr. Grnanp, and Mr. STEWART, Rated and 


criliciſed. ' The Abbe ConDILLac mentions a 


The cauſes mentioned, and methodically arranged. 
Vor. I. „ de 
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Caſes brought forward Io elucidate their ect. 
A peculiar ſpecies of veſania depending on the 
ER of aſſociation, deſtribed and explained. 


Tn E 0 memory denotes that faculty by 
- which ideas are retained in the mind, indepen- | 
dent of the cauſe which firſt produced them, 
There are two ways in which it exhibits its in- 
fluence and properties. The one is a very paſ- 
| five act in compariſon with the other. It is 
called recognition, a word deri ved from the Latin 
erxpreſſion recognoſcor. By its means we are made 
conſcious that objects, either of thought, or of 
ee external ſenſe, which are accidentally renewed, 
have former! y been preſent to our mind or 
ſenſes. As, for inſtance, when a perſon hears 
an anecdote which he has formerly heard, or 
meets a perſon he has often met before, he then 
becomes immediately conſcious chat he 14 a 

W ot 1 _ 


The r is a very active potter which 
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| flowly 
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tion, part of which only is preſent to our 


mind, as, for inſtance, when a perſon is deſired 


to recollect all the particulars of a converſation 


he had with another ſome time back; or when a 
perſon is aſked what the contents of any book, 


or eſſay are, & c-. When this proceſs goes on 
eaſily, we are ſeldom conſcious: of the volun- 
tary exertion we make uſe of on ſuch occa« 
ſions; but when the things are recollected 


ſlowly, and with difficulty, as. we call it, we 
are all confcious of it., Indeed the exertion, | 
or effort, often produces, when long conti 


nued, a very unpleaſant ſenſation about the 


ſorehead, which ſometimes terminates in head- 


ach. This active proceſs of the mind has 
been denominated reminiſcence by Dr. Rip, 


and others; but HARRISs calls it recollection. 
The latter term ought to be preferred, becauſe 


it is evidently derived from the Engliſh verb 
to recollect, which is in daily uſe to expreſs 


be action of this faculty of the mind; whereas 


we have no verb related in a ſimilar manner to 


reminiſcence, for the verb to remember is ap- 
plied indiſcriminately both to the active and 


paſſive operations of memory. | 
| . 


| The | 


1 
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Ihe act of: recollettion is s intirely we 
on the aſſociation of ideas. In order to recol- 
lect any thing, one link of the chain of ideas 
connected with it muſt be preſented to the 
mind. Suppoſe a perſon is aſked where he 


was at ſuch an hour, on ſuch a day; the name 


of the hour and day contained in the queſtion 
are ideas aſſociated in his mind with a vaſt va- 
riety of events, many of which muſt be recol- 
lected before he can give an explicit anſwer to 

the queſtion. If any thing happened at the 
time which made a ſtrong impreſſion on his 


mind, that circumſtance is immediately recol⸗ 


lected as ſoon as the day and hour are men- 
tioned; but if this is not the caſe, the perſon 
will probably be under the neceſſity of recol- 
lecting all that he did from the time when his 
daily avocations began, until that hour, and 


alſo many things he did after it, before he can 


exactly remember the particular event alluded 
to. He may alſo be obliged to recal to mind 

what he did at a ſimilar hour for ſome days, 

both before and after the one mentioned. 


Ke 
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T EY of the aſſociation off ideas is 
at __— fo generally admitted by all. Philo- 
ſophers, that it is deemed unneceſſary in this 
work to employ much time in illuſtrating the 
fact; but, as the ſubject is intimately con- 
nected with that of memory, and as there 
are one or two phyſiological facts concern- 
ing it, which the medical ſtudent ought to be 
acquainted with, theſe ſhall be taken notice of 
ant diſmiſſed, in TRAN to en nee | 


V 1 2; N 
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oeve will edi; examine ene goes 
188 within himſelf, during various acts of 
recollection, will be convinced that the ideas 
vhich are aſſociated together in his mind, are 
not all connected in a ſimilar manner. Some 
appear to be connected becauſe they hap- 
pened to make an impreſſion on one or n 
of his ſenſes, at, or nearly at, the ſame time. 
Thus, when we think of any fine ö 
which once ſtrongly engaged our attention, 
we recollect the moſt of its various parts, the 
particular view, or actien, that was repre- 
ſented; the mode of aſſemblage, among the 

| figures, 
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"IVEY their form, their ſize, their en 
and the general effect the picture produced on 

our imagination, with the judgment we formed 
of it, the painter who Painted it, the place 
- where we ſaw it, and thoſe who were with us 
at the time. In other inſtances the principle 
by which the aſſdciation of our ideas ſeems to 
us to have been regulated, is the relatiqnſhip 
which we imagine exiſts between al cauſe and 
effect. We cannot ſre an inſtrument bf pu- 
niſhment without thinking of the pain it in- 
flicts; if a ſudden light ſtrikes our eyes, we 
f look: around for a luminous body; if we ſee a 
flaſh of Me we Ant to hear thunder, 
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98 The very: belebt Mr Hows has endea- 
voured to. reduce all the principles of aſſocia- 
tion under: three heads, | reſemblance, contiguity, 

In time and place, and cauſe and effec? ; but 

Lord Klus in his Elements of Criticiſm, 
and Dr.:GzraRD in his Eſſay on Genius, Dr. 
Campbell in his Philoſophy of Rhetoric, and 
Mr. STEWART, in his Philoſophy of the Hu- 
man Mind, think that there muſt be other 
prigciples of aſſociation admitted than theſe, 


ee MEMORY. i 
and hey conſequently art t that © Mr. Hunte ; 


ieee 3 of Sth 'afſociations, 
which they adduce in ſupport of their criti. 
ciſm, are extremely ſcanty. The compiler of 
the article Metaphyfics, in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, who is alſo of opinion that Mr. 
vkich the affociation of ideas is regulated, has 
condenſed the arguments employed by the au- 
thors juſt now mentioned; and he ſtates in a 
few words all the facts which ſeem to ſtand in 
oppoſition to Mr. Hvmz's opinion, After 
explaining this author's hypotheſis, he ſays, 
« But ſurely ideas ſometimes ſucceed: each 
e other without re/emblance, without contiguity 
in time or place, and without being con- 
«. nected by the relation of a canfe to its Meet. 
“ Beſides all this, there are other aſſociations 
©than thoſe of ideas. Ideas are 'affociated 
with paſſions, and emotions, and paſſions 
% 2nd emotions are aſſociated 'together.' x 

* particular idea is affociated with a proper 
name, and often with the” general name of 
10 the GO” . cone pelo, ſuch as 
te thoſe 
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e thoſe which Mr. Locks calls mixed modes 


c are aſſociated with ſigns both audible and 
« viſible, and figns are aſſociated with each 
« other. Surely virtue, as it conſiſts in action 
« and intention, does not reſemble the /ound 


ce virtue, 1s not contiguous to it in time or 


271 place, and is neither its cauſe nor its ed; 
e nor is it-canceivable that the arbitrary ſigns 


« of. different things ſhould have any natural 


relation to one another,” Vol. ** 0 2. 
| v4 57 3. $ 


* 
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will be found to haye infinitely, more apparent : 


than real force. It is to be remarked, in the 


firſt place, that Mr. Hunz confines his ob- F 
ſervations to the aſſociation of ideas alone, and 
as it is probable that he ſaw in a clearer light 


than what his critics ſeem to have done, that 
the aſſociation. which takes place between 


many paſſions and between paſſions and emo- 


tion, was of a very different, nature from that 


which takes place between ideas, he very judi- 


| ciouſly took no notice of them. Theſe curious 
phenomena in our ſyſtem depend on principles 
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very. different from [thoſe which das; our 

ideas. Every paſſion has its emotions, as 

every diſeaſe has its ſymptoms. The 9 50 1 
ſhip which exiſts between them is fimilar to e 
the general one of a cauſe producing its pecu- 1 
liar effect. If an emotion follows a paſſion, 

or accompanies it, it does not do ſo on.-the = 
principle of an aſſociation, but on one which —_ 
reſembles the motion of a body when impel- | | | 
led by another ; but this matter muſt, at pre- 
ſent, be laid aſide, as it is out of order. In 8 
the chapter which treats of the paſſions in ge- 
neral, it ſhall * more yy ae EN 


The: next ob jection, that the aſſociation of 
ideas and paſſions may be conſidered as a an. 
that Mr. Hun has generalized too much, is 
ſubje& to nearly the ſame remarks. - The word. . 
piſſion i is often indiſcriminately applied, not 
only to the motives, Hut alſo to the actions of 
u impaſſioned man. When we ſee a perſon 
become diſturbed i in his whole frame, and di⸗ 
rect offenſive expreſſions againſt another; 
when we ſee him clench his hands, and, as if Ed 
impelles by { ſome irriſiſtible en commit 
. acts 


1 
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acts equally unreaſonable and injurious, we 
fay that man is agitated with anger. In ſaying 
ſo we allude both to the ſtate of his mind, and 
"alſo that of his body. If Mr: Huwr's critics 
refer to the aſſociation between the ideas and 
the bodily. actions, as there is ſome reaſon to 
think they do, ſeeing that they alſo conſider 
the aſſociation between ideas and words, (which 
ate bodily actions) as an objection to his hy- 
potheſis, they would have done well to have 
examined this matter a little more narrowly, 
before they had publiſhed ſuch a thought. All 
ideas which are followed by voluntary actions, 
produce their effect by exciting a peculiar 
principle called volition. The impulſes of 
this, according as they are directed to particu- 
lar ſets of nerves, are tranſmĩtted along them, 
and when they reach the muſcular parts, throw 
them into action, as many other phyſical cauſes 
do. Surely, then, there is no fimilarity between 


— 


this chain of cauſes and events, and that which 


aſſociates ideas together in our mind: one 
might as well have expected that Mr. Hunt 
ſhould have explained, by the principles he 
has laid down, the aſſociation between a flaſh 


of 
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of lightning, and the noiſe of cal be 
owing a ſtone up in the air, and | 
its deſcending! to the earth; as the aſſociation 
between words and their external figns, or 
between the motives of any paſſion, and the 
ations of the ſame. If Lord KAIMES, Mr. 
CAMPBELL, and Mr. Srzwa kr, allude to the 
aſſociation which takes place in the ideas that 
excite a paſſion, and thoſe which urge a perfon 
to commit certain actions, the alluſion is juſt 
and pertinent; but this does not ſeem to be 
what they ha ve meant, for the greater the num- 
ber of caſes of this kind which are examined, 
the ſtronger will the proof be in favour of the 
ingenuity and truth of Mr. Humz's remarks. 
Suppoſe, in the caſe already mentioned; that 
the perſon's anger had been excited by ſome 
opprobrious epithet having been applied to 
him; the queſtion, then, i is whether the train 
of ideas, which follows that word in his mind, 
is, or is not, an exception to thoſe general 
rules of affociation which Mr. Home has en- 
deavoured ts eſtabliſh. I will venture to affert 
that in every caſe in which a paſſion, ( no mat- 


ter of what Kind it be) i is excited "7 a word, 
the 
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the ideas which paſs through the. inipaſſicned 
perſon's mind are all aſſociated, in the firſt 
inſtance, on the principle of contiguity of time, 
except that word be cavilled with, as applied 
to time; for quantities of time can only be in 
ſucceſſion, not in contiguity, like ſpace; but 
putting the impropriety of the expreſſion aſide, 
it will be found that no words, or epithet, 
calculated to excite paſſion, can be employed, 
which will not bring into the mind the ideas 
we have been taught to aſſociate with them. 
If a perſon i 1s rouſed to anger by being called 


a ſcoundrel, it is not from any ſpecific virtue 


in the ſound of this word, but becauſe he has 
formerly been taught what that word means. 
He has been told in early youth, that it is 
one which reflects on his character, not only 
as a moral agent, but as a man of honour; if 


he does not underſtand theſe expreſſions ; they 


alſo are explained to him. He is made to 
comprehend, that, if ſuch an epithet be pub- 
licly applied to him, it muſt affect his deareſt 
intereſts in ſociety and he is further taught, 
that no man ought to receive ĩt without reſent- 
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ing it. Theſe thoughts are aſſociated in his 


mind on the ſame principle that a man recol- : 
lects the various parts of a play which he has 


ſeen or-heard, or the various objects which he 
ſaw on a journey. They follow each other in 
a regular ſucceſſion at the time they are pre- 
ſented to his mind, and are united by the at- 
tention paid to them at that time. When one 
ariſes they all ariſe, except ſome caſual oc- 


: currence breaks the connection. The ideas, 


therefore, which ariſe in an angry man's mind, 
are all aſſociated, in the firſt place, on th 
PRs of os: EX of time 


— 


All ne 3 of _ already 
mentioned, are accidental, and may be called 


natural ones. There is another, however, 


which ariſes from an act of volition, and which 


Mr. Hunz, and his critics, do not ſeem to 


have taken notice of, and which may be called 
an artificial one. In the fourth volume of the 
Cours d- Etude of the celebrated Abbe Con- 


DILLAC, entitled Art de Penſer, this principle. 


of aſſociation is merely ſtared as one which is 


different from the accidental ones; and ial: 


though 


. 
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though * enters into a full inquiry concern. 
ing the nature and influence of theſe in that 
maſterly manner which is peculiar to him, yet 
he leaves the other unexamined. 


_ 


+, 


mentioned, perceptions which have been re. 
ceived at the ſame time, and thoſe which fol. 
' lowed each other in a regular ſucceſſion, are 

generally connected in our mind, yet it would 
appear that we often detach a perception, or 
idea, from theſe alliances, and give it a place 
either among an old afſemblage of ideas, or 
with a new combination of them. The poyer 


we poſſeſs of thus ſeparating any idea from its 
ancient allies, as it were, and giving it a new | 


place, is referred to a faculty called ab/trafion, 
which is the architect of all ſcientific arrange- 
ment, and one of the parents of original genius. 


When aſcientific fact is accidentally mentioned, . 


or read of, it is withdrawn from the extraneous 
matter with which it is aſſociated in time and 


place, and is claſſed by the man of ftudy 


among thoſe ideas in his mind, to which it is 


| ſcientifically related, fi in the mixed conver-. 


ſation 
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ation 1 takes place i in large ſocieties, the 
hiſtorian, the aſtronomer, or the naturaliſt, 
hear of any fact, or facts, which regard their 
: peculiar ſtudies, do they-not endeavour to aſſo- 
ciate them in their minds with others belong- 
ing to the ſame branch of ſtudy rather than 
with the converſation which either preceded, . 
or followed it? It is on this principle that a 
perſon often in the courſe of general reading, 
and general converſation, acquires uſeful addi- 
tions to many of the branches of knowledge 
with which he is acquainted. Again; by a 
voluntary effort we of ten detach old percep- 
tions from thoſe with which they were origi- _ 
nally combined; and by giving them new ſitu- 
ations, we form new modifications of thought. . 
This is the other parent of genius, and of the 
art of compoſition. It will come again under 
our review, and will then be paid more at- 
tention to than what can be done at preſent. 
It muſt be evident that whether we ſeparate 
any thought from thoſe which are accidentally 
connected with it in diſcourſe, or in writing, 
and give it a ſcientific aſſociation ; or whether 
we detach an old ane from thoſe with which it 
Tacks! | | was 
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was formerly claſſed, and do the fame thing 
with it, that this new aſſociation which takes 
place is very different from any of thoſe which 
fall under the influence of the principles laid 
down * Mr. Hume. : {x 
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Enough has beak ſaid concerning the aſſoci. 

ation of ideas to prove its exiſtence and influ. 
ence ; we return, therefore, to conſider the 
nature of memory. 


Many are of i opinion that this faculty de- 
7 pends on a mechanical property of the brain. 
They think that the impreſſions which external 
bodies make on our ſenſes, leave a veſtige in 
B | the brain, and that theſe marks, or veſtiges, 
= are the objects of memory. Baron de HaAlLk, 
= - in his Phyſiology, declares himſelf to be of 
this opinion, in words which cannot be miſ- 
underſtood. *© Eas mutationes in ſenſorio 
4 conſervatas ideas multi, nos veſtigia rerum 
« vocabemus, que non in mente ſed in ĩpſo 
« corpore, et in medulla quidem cerebri inef- 
« fabili modo incredibiliter minutis notis et co- 
15 0 infinita .. ſunt,” bog the 
celebrated 
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celebrated Mr. Locks generally Expreſſes 
himſelf in figurative terms when explaining 

pſychological facts, yet in his Theory of 

Memory he alſo ſeems decidedly to have been 
of opinion, that the impreſſions of external 
objects made mechanical marks on the brain. 
«© There ſeems,” he ſays, © a conſtant decay 
et of all our ideas, even of thoſe that are 
« ſtruck deepeſt. The pictures drawn in our 
mind are laid in fading colours. Whether 
the temper of the brain makes this difference, 
e that in ſome it retains the characters drawn on 
n like marble, in other like free-ſlone, and in 
« others little better than in a 1 ſhall not 
Mi 4 Pos 


Dr: Say 1 one an 1 fit inſti- 
tutors of the Royal Society, and a moſt inge- 
genious | man, entertained a ſimilar opinion 
concerning memory. Indeed he goes a great 
deal farther than Locxz or HALIER, for he 
endeavours to tell us how they are formed in 
che brain, and how many hundred can be fa- 
bricated ng 77 IO N 
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- By theſe uypotheſes we ate to ſuppoſe that 


a kind of figure, image, or picture, of every 
body which affects our external ſenſes, is im- 
preſſed,” as it were, on the brain, where it 
remains, and conſtitutes an idea, and becomes 
an object of memory. Concerning that part 


of the brain which receives this indelible 


mark, there is a variety of opinions. Some 
think it is in the center, others in the cerebel- 
lum, and others think the whole brain is capa- 
ble of becoming the ſeat of ideas. Although 
there is much diverſity of ſentiment in regard 
to this ſubject, yet there is one reflection in 
which all muſt coincide, which is, that all ex- 


ternal objects which affect any one ſenſe, muſt 


leave their veſtige on the ſame ſpot, and this 
muſt have ſome correſpondence with the origin 
of the nerves which ſupply that ſenſe. All 
ſounds, for inſtance, muſt make their impreſ- 
ſions at the origin of that portion of the au- 
ditory nerve called poriio mollis. But is it con- 
ſiſtent wirh· reaſon to ĩmagine that ſome thou- 
ſands of different ſounds ſnhould each of them 
leave a diſtin& mechanical trace on ſo ſmall 


a portion of medullary matter? But this is 


mot 


, 
* 
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not the firſt difficulty ; a greater one is to 
comprehend how every ſucceeding impreſſion 
does nat deſtroy the mechanical veſtige of the 
firſt, ſeeing that all the impreflions conveyed 
by any one nerve, muſt fall on one point. 
Suppaſe a perſon, attends a concert of muſic 
twice a week, for fix months, and during the 
reſt of the time is as much engaged in con- 
verfation as the generality of idle men are, 
how many millions of veſtiges muſt be im- 
printed on that part of ſuch a man's brain 
which correſponds with the auditory nerve. 
Of theſe millions he recollects ſome thouſands, 
for every word has a diſtinct ſound; and if 
he be acquainted with two or three modern 
languages, he may have often heard two or 
three ſounds for every word. All theſe are 
to me mechanical marks at the extremity = 


| Ms of 8 ab optic nerves, * | 
_ Nerves of the ſkin, are alſo conveying thou. 
ſands of impreſſions, which can be recollected. 
One would imagine that however minute each 
veſtige was, yet as it is aſſerted to be a me- 
. derangement of ſome of the particles 
| Aa "2. of 
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of the: brain, ſome difference would be ob. 


ſerved between the brain of a man of learning, 


and that of a very ignorant man. But no ſuch 


thing is to be ſeen. 


Every one who reflects with attention on 


what goes forward in his own mind, muſt be 


conſcious that thoſe affections which are called 
mental perceptions, are the objects of memory. 
We are naturally inclined to believe that men- 
tal perceptions may exiſt in the mind after the 
nervous impreſſions, which gave riſe to them, 
_ ceaſe to act. But we certainly are not author- 
iſed to draw ſuch a concluſion. To aſſert this 
concerning mind, preſuppoſes ſuch an inti- 
mate acquaintance with it, as we know from 
experience no human being poſſeſſes ; and yet 
it ſeems contradictory to human reaſon to be- 
| lieve that a mental perception ceaſes to exiſt, 
or to be any thing except at the moment it is 
excited, or renewed, which muſt be the caſe 
if that poſition be true. Although. the know- 
ledge we have of the brain and its propertics 
forbid us to believe that it is the ſeat of me- 
mory, or that perceptions are veſtiges which 


remain - 


F 
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remain in it; yet there is no reaſon why we 


ſhould ſuppoſe that that ſomething, called 
mind, which I have endeavoured to prove is 
totally diſtin& from brain, ſhould not have 
the faculty of retaining perceptions, whatever 
theſe are. If they were not ſomehow retained, 
it would be difficult to explain how we could 


diſtinguiſh the recollection of any thing from | 


the firſt impreſſion of it. 


| Thoſe who explain memory on the mechani- 
cal principle of veſtiges made in the brain, 


flatter themſelves that this doctrine is corro- 


borated by the well-known facts, that its 
powers are altered, and often totally deſtroyed 
by bodily diſeaſes. Memory is impaired in 
almoſt all febrile diſeaſes whatever, and WE - 
rx mentions many caſes of a ſimilar effect 
from hemorrhages. Every phyſician of any 
experience muſt have obſerved how much the 
powers of memory are diminiſhed in pally, 
and after apoplexy. It often becomes ex- 


tremely defective alſo in very old age. On 
the other hand, patients who have loſt their 


memory after fevers, for the moſt part gradu- 


ally 


| 
7 
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ally recover it as their health returns. In 
many caſes of hyſteria, ſtomachic complaints, 


and chronic weakneſs, in which the memory 
has been impaired, ſtrengthening, or tonic 


medicines, as they are called, often give it its 


- Priſtine powers ; hence the uſe of cold bath- 


ing, valerian, bark, moderate exerciſe, and 
country air, in ſuch caſes as theſe. Now it is 
ſaid that all ſuch inſtances evidently prove that 
memory is a mere corporeal affection, ſecing 


_ that it is impaired, and renovated by phyſical | 


cauſes. This, however, is neither a fair lo. 
gical deduction, or S 5 from 
ſuch en | 


the phenomena of memory, like thoſe of 

all the other faculties, require a healthy ſtate 
of brain, in order to become conſpicuous, 
Each idea as it is renewed; excites the ſenſo- 
rial impreſſion, or impreſſions, which gave 


birth to it; but if the brain is not in a ſtate 


fit to undergo this Kind of change, it is evi- 


dent that all ſigns of memory muſt fail ; for - 


through the brain and nerves alone can theſe 


im Preſions be W to the organs of 
ſpeech, 
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ſpeech, which are ſtimulated by theſe nervous 
impreſſions to the utterance of thoſe words, 
or ſounds, which in our infancy we were ac- 
cuſtomed to aſſociate with our ideas. The 
reaſon why a perſon, after fevers, and after 

palſy and apoplexy, therefore, has his me- 
mory often impaired, and ſometimes aboliſhed, 
is becauſe the brain is ſo diſorganized as not 
to receive impreſſions either from the mind, or 
from the external ſenſes, in the healthy man- 
ner it formerly did. It does not, therefore, 
follow. that our ideas are retained in the brain 
in a mechanical manner. Such, facts only 
prove that the ideas, when they are renewed in 
the an do not Sener their ſenſorial effect. 


1 to 1 ts of 1 3 1 are as 
evident, and univerſally acknowledged to be 
highly important. Memory is the ſtorehouſe 
of all our knowledge, in which are-accumu. 
lated every variety of thought which can either 
ennoble or debaſe. man, His language, his 
ſcience, his moral doctrines, and the tenets of 
his religion, the good and bad actions of his 
life; ; bis attachments 1 endearments; his 


cares, 
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cares, and cauſes of anxiety ; the viciſſitudes 
of fortune he has experienced ; the concep. 


tions and plans he has formed, and their fai- 
| lure, or ſucceſs, are all treaſured up in this 
faculty, To memory we are indebted for 


many of our pureſt pleaſures, 'and many of 


our moſt acute pains. The gay ſcenes of our 


youth, the good actions we have done; the 
praiſes we have juſtly merited; the endear- 
ments of friendſhip ; the prodigies of nature 


and art we have ſeen in diſtant lands, all theſe 
things when recollected in happy moments of 
eaſe and comfort, rekindle our imagination, 
and cauſe it to glow as it formerly did, when 
_ theſe pleaſures were firſt experienced. In like 
manner the recollection of the evil actions of 


our paſt life inflict on us, afreſh, the pains of 


repentance and remorſe ;. we cannot think 


without the moſt diſtreſſing ſenſations, of the 


acts of ingratitude which have been formerly 
ſhewn to us, or of the negle& and mortifica- 
tion we met with from thoſe in whom we 
hoped to have found a benefactor, or friend ; 
the diſappointments in our deareſt wiſhes, the 
misfortunes of our friends, their abſence, and 


their 
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ly death, are all remembrances which fink 
us in painful | grief. | 


The power of memory is different in differ- 
ent individuals: In ſome it is not only quick, 
but alſo retentive to a very remarkable degree. 
The following inſtance of this kind of me- 
mory is related by a Mr. MouchakRr, in 
Vol. VII. of the Pſychological Magazine. It 
is that of a blind girl, who loſt her ſight when 
very young, owing to the ſmall-pox, which 
ſhe had in a very dangerous manner. 


* The child,” ſays Mr. Movenany; tt ſoon 
* gave proofs of her being endowed with ſu- 
« perior mental powers, | eſpecially that of 
« memory, When ſhe went to ſchool ſhe re- 
« quired to have her lefſon only once read 
« over to her, and then the knew it perfectly. 
« She could alſo at that period repeat the long- 
1 eſt tongs, although ſhe 1 heard them 
« once. | 


v She goes to church regularly, and upon 
* her return home can repeat the whole of the 
6 « ſermon, 
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« ſermon, with all. the different paſſages of 
« the bible which were quoted by the clergy- 


«« man, and the various chapters and verſes to 


« which he referred. Her memory is equally 
te retentive as it is quick. Her mother took 
. « her once to Stutgard, to hear a celebrated 
te preacher, and after ſhe returned home ſhe 
*« repeated the whole of the diſcourſe. A 
year afterward ſhe was aſked if ſhe then re. 
* collected it, and to the aftoniſhment of all 
« preſent ſhe repeated the whole ſermon al- 
*« moſt in the ſame words in wh - it had 
dc been delivered. 


As an a to this caſe may be men- 


tioned that of the very remarkable Jzpepian 
Buxrex, for a full account of whom the reader 
is referred to, the Gentleman's Magazine, for 
Feb. 15 44. 6 
: This man wasg common labourer, and lived 
at Elmton, near Cheſterfield, in Derbyſhire. 
He had received ſo little education that he 
cCould not write his own name, yet he had cul? 

tivated that kind of memory which. is neceſ- 
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4 in arithmetic, in a moſt ſurprizing degree, 


being able to multiply, in his mind, with the 


greateſt facility, five or fix cyphers by full as 
many. He was aſked by a Mr. HaLlLavay 


how many ſquare feet were contained in a field 


423 yards long, and 383 broad. In leſs than 
two minutes he returned the proper anſwer, 
Upon being aſked how many barley-corns it 
would take to meaſure eight miles, he anſwered 
in bout one minute and a half, 1,520,640” 
Theſe queſtions, however, were eaſy ones 
in compariſon with others, the ſolution of 


which ſometimes occupied him a whole week 
or two, | 


Many other inſtances of uncommon me- 


mory are related by ancient writers. DRxusus, 


it is ſaid, could repeat the whole of Homes ; 


SaLLusT knew the whole of DzMosTnents; 


 Mityripartes could ſpeak twenty-two lan- 


guages ; and Cyrus could name every foklier 


in his immenſe army. 


The 
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The difference of memory in different in- 
dividuals is ſo ſtriking as to be a matter of 
common obſervation. Some are undoubtedly 
born with ſuperior powers of this faculty in 
compariſon with what others are. But in moſt 
people it may be improved and ſtrengthened to 
a great degree. There are four cauſes which 
lai cn to this ; 


Iſt. The degree of attention which a perſon 
gives to ſenſorial impreſſions, as well thoſe 
which ariſe from external impreſſions, as 
' thoſe which ariſe from te e of his 
mental faculties. 


a; Frequent repetition of the fame im- 
nn 5 


9 The artificial order which we give to 
our ideas. 


Aly. W the Seal ſelf "ag 
quently. 1 


This 
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This is not the place to enter into a parti- 
cular inveſtigation of the influence of theſe 
cauſes, ſince it is evident it belongs more to 
the curative part than to the natural hiſtory 
of the faculty. 


Having taken a view of the different pheno- 
mena of memory in its healthy ſtate, it remains 
to ſpeak of its pathology, or diſordered ſtate. 

Memory may either be morbidly impaired, 
or it may be aboliſhed. Almoſt all the cauſes 
' which weaken memory are capable, if they 
continue ro exert their influence on the body 
for a great length of time, or if very powerful, 
to aboliſh the operations of the faculty, either 
for a long or ſhort TOW rt. to circum- 
ſtances. 


| Theſe cauſes are either mental, or corporeal ; 
the mental ones are two in number: ES 


OY Habits of i inattention. | 


2 Over-exertion of the faculty itſelf, 
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The corporeal ones are 


ft. Topical, or general derangements of 
the brain, and cerebellum, as eee * 


a. Blows and contuſions. 
5. Apoplexy. 
c. Palſy. 


d. The diſeaſed arterial action, which Ukes 
place in various fevers. 


- 


e The diſorganization which occurs in old 


age. 


| 2dly. Debility, as occaſioned by 
a. Certain poiſons. 
3. Exceſs of venery, and ſelf-pollution. 


c. Stomachic complaints, of various kinds, 
comprehended under the extenſive titles 
of dyſpepſia, apepſin, Ghrovic weak- 
neſs, &c. 4 


d. Nervous diſorders, and | byſterical affec- 
tions of various kinds. 


Of 
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Of theſe cauſes, the whole of the firſt claſs 
of corporeal ones are ſo often producing their 
effect, that there cannot be a perſon of general 

ceading, of moderate obſervation, or a phy- 

ſician of any extent of practice, who have not 
either been a witneſs of their influence, or at 
leaſt have repeatedly read or heard of it. I 
ſhall, therefore, not take up time in inſerting 
a great number of caſes to prove theſe facts, 

but ſhall confine my obſervations to thoſe 
- which are either not common, or not well 
amn | 


of all kisds of memory, that whit is ne- 
ceſſary for intricate arithmetical calculation 
is perhaps the one that demands the moſt con- 
ſtant and powerful efforts of the faculty itſelf. 
Many calculators have been known to paſs 
ſeveral days and nights without fleep, in con- 
ſequence of: having been previouſly engaged 
vith the ſolution of ſome intricate queſtion, 
Ibis is a clear proof that the action of the veſ- 
ſels which ſupply the brain have been excited 
do a preternaturally increaſed action; and a 
ſtronger proof of the ſame kind is, that there 
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are caſes related. of ſuch men becoming del. 
- rious from fimilar cauſes. 


| he W caſes it wouls ——_ that the great 
excitement which is produced by an over- 
_ ſtraining of the faculty, is followed by an ex- 
hauſtion of the ſenſorial, or nervous principle, 
and conſequently the mind cannot act on it, 
and the memory ſeems to be greatly impaired. 


There is a very curious caſe of ſudden failure 
of memory from the too long continued uſe 
of the faculty. It is mentioned in Vol. VII. 
of the Pſychological Magazine. It ſtates that 
a man, of rather weak intellects, who held an 
office, the ſole duty of which conſiſted in 
ſigning his own name to a number of papers, 
had one day ſo much buſineſs to do, that he 
at laſt was incapable of recollecting the word 
he ought to ſign. It ſeemed to himas if he had 
totally forgotten it. Almoſt all his friends diſ- 


believed the aſſertion; * Vet, ſays Mr. VAX 


Goes, (a gentleman of great reſpectability, 


and well known in Germany, who relates the 


e; ce 12 am ** to think it was not more 
1 impoſſible 
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impoſſible or extraordinary than it appeared to 
be to the perſon himſelf... In juſtification of 
this remark, he mentions a caſe much more 
remarkable than the one juſt now taken 


notice of. He adds, that the truth of the | 


anecdote may be relied on. 


3 Madrid, and afterwards to Peterſburgh, a 
e man of a ſerious turn of mind, yet by no 
« means: hypochondriacal, went out one 
8 morning, to pay a number of viſits. 


5 


cc Among other houſes at which he called. 
« there, was one where he ſuſpected the ſer- 
« vants did not know him, and where he, 


6 conſequently, was under the neceſſity of giv- 


« ing in his name, but this very name he had, 


at that moment, entirely forgotten. Turning 
= round immediately to a gentleman who ac- 
r companied him, he ſaid, with much carneſt= 


.« neſs, « For God's ſake, tell me who I am.” 
© The queſtion excited laughter, but as Mr. 


* Von B inſiſted on being anſwered, add- 


9 ing chat he had intirely forgotten his own 
I... Bb : ce name, 


e Mr. Von B, formerly Envoy to 
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e name, he was told it, upon which he 
„ finiſtied his vita. 914%) 3s ns 77 og. 5 | 


'% 
fiſt! j "7; IG. 5 Sn 75 $4 54 


Mr. Van Gorns CO that he Pente 
who accompanied Mr. Vox” 8 was the 
perſon who related the fact to him. 


Tun beiin afferts that during the plague 
which raged at Athens, many who feeovered 


from that dreadful malady loſt their memory 


ſo completely, that they not only forgot the 


names of their friends And relations, but alſo 


their own Names. 
903 OfE-05/170 46, hl „uo BT f 


Several caſes r * er bly doe Fee 


of various kinds, wur be found it Sitzkxivg, 


00% Med. Lib. 1. 1 e 1 9 


2 * . 9 
«> $-x 46 q fo 4.584 & mA + 4 s. 


In BotkflaAve' ; Prielefiones 43 alemice in 


Lal. Med. ex Edit. Halleri. Vol. IV. p · 463, 


we find the: caſe' of a Span niſh tragic author ; 
related, Who had compoſed many excellent 


pieces, and who in conſequence of an acute 
fever, ſo coltipletely 10ſt all memory, that he 


Oe" not only the linguages he had formerly 
| learnt, 


nk even ache alphabet, and-was therefore 


under the neceſſity; of beginning his ſtudies 
again. His own poems and compoſitions were 
ſhewn to him, but it was impoſſible to convinee 


him tiiat they were of his production. He 
afterwards; however, began again to compoſe 


verſes, which had ſo ſtriking a reſemblance 


to chis former writings, that he at Jaſt became 
convinced of * 1 8 980 hes author; df 
chem. 1 * 5 2 v1; ft] cit . >} ITC: 


3 * 4 r 4 FL, > 5 f N * 7 7 EM cy .M , : 
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—_—_ is a 1 1 defect of mewary. 


7 


inſtances. It ought rather to be conſidered as 
a defect of that principle, by which ideas, 


of which I, myſelf have ſeen two remarkable 


and their proper expreſſions, are \aflociated, 


than of memory; for it conſiſts in this, that 
the perſon, although he has a diſtinct notion 
of what he means. to ſay, cannot pronouncę 


the words which iought to characterize his 
thoughts. The firſt caſe of this kind which 


occurred to me in practice, was that of an 
attorney, much reſpected for his. integrity anfl 
talents; but who had many ſad failings, to 
. Phyſical nature too oftan fubjects 
OW. B b 2 
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us. Although” nearly in his 7oth year, and 


married to an amiable lady, much younger 
than himſelf, he kept a miſtreſs whom he was 


in the habits of viſiting every evening. The 


arms of Venus are not wielded with impunity 
at the age of 70. He was: ſuddenly. ſeized 


with a great proſtration of ſtrength, giddineſs, 
forgetfulneſs, inſenſibility to all concerns of 


life, and every ſymptom of approaching fa- 


tuity. His forgetfulneſs was of the kind al. 


| luded to. When he wiſhed to aſk for any 
thing, he conſtantly made uſe of ſome inap- 
propriate term. Inſtead of aſking for a piece 
of bread, he would probably aſk for his boots; 
dut if theſe were brought, he knew they did 
not correſpond with the idea he had of the 
thing he wiſhed to have, and was therefore 


angry; yet he would ſtill demand ſome of his 


boots, or ſhoes, meaning bread. If he wanted 
a tumbler to drink out of, it was a thouſand to 
one he did not call for a certain chamber uten- 
M1; and if it was the ſaid utenſil he wanted, 


he would call it a tumbler, or a diſn. He 


evidently was conſcious that he pronounced 
wrong words, for when the proper expreſſions 


were 
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were ſpoken by another perſon, and he was 
aſked if it was not ſuch a thing he wanted, he 
always ſeemied aware of his miſtake, and cor- 
rected himſelf by adopting the appropriate ex- 
preſſion. This gentleman was cured of his 
complaint by large doſes of valerian, and other 
proper medicines. 


rare caſe ; but a few years afterwards I met 
with another, which came on in conſequence 
of a paralytic affection; and other inſtances 
of it are to be met wtth in the writings of 
different medical men. In Vol. VII. of the 
Pſychological Magazine, profeſſor Gzuyzs, 
of Jena, relates the hiſtory of a learned friend 
of his, whoſe memory was affected in a manner 
very ſimilar to that which has been mentioned. 


After his recovery from an acute fever, one 


« of the - firſt things he deſired to have was 
« coffee, (lage) but inſtead of pronouncing 
« the letter , he ſubſtituted in its place a z, 
* and, therefore, aſked” for a cat, (kazze.) 


In every word which had an F he committed 


Ae LNG _— mann, a 2 for it. 
Mr. Van 


For ſome time I conſidered this as a very 
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Mr. vice Gone; whoſe name {has already 
been mentioned in this chapter, ſays, that the 
: wife of Mr. HzxNERT, profeſſor of Mathe- 
matics, at Utrecht, who, like her huſband, 
was alſola mathematician, and aſtronomer, was 
affected with a defect of memory, nearly allied 
to that of the attorney 8 mentioned. 


When f ke wiſhed to aſk for a chair, ſhe 
aſked. for a table, and when ſhe wanted a book, 
ſne demanded a glaſs. But what was ſingular 
in her caſe, was, that when the proper expreſ- 
fion of her thought was mentioned. to 2285 ſhe 
ny: 2. ee ag it. : 

„Abs was wigry if Sale Weser he me 
. A ſhe had named, inſtead of the thing ſhe 
deſired. Sometimes the herſelf diſcovered 
that ſhe had given à wrong name to her 
5 thoughts, This complainr continued ſeveral 
months, after which ſhe gradually recovered 
the right uſe of her recollection. It was only 
in this particular point that her memory ſeemed 
to be defective, for Mr, Vas Goxxs aſſures 
us that ſhe: -condudtie! — houſhald matters 


/ * A | with 
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"mh as. much regularity. as ſhe ever had dons, 
and that ſhe uſed to ſhew her huſband the ſitu- | 
ation of the heavens. on a map, with as much | 


accuracy: as when ſhe Was: in perfect health, =. | 1 8 
len Mek. Vol. . * 3, Page 73 · ; 


The blowing caſe may / alſo be ra 
18 3 e of me fame complaint. 


4 a "= man, od 70, was ined 8 he 
ec beginning « of January, with a kind of cramp 
« in the muſcles of the mouth, accompanied 
« with a ſenſe of tickling all over the ſurface 
« of the body, as if ants were creeping on it. 
“On the 20th of the ſame month, after hav- 
« ing experienced an attack of giddineſs, and 
« confuſion of ideas, a remarkable alteration | 1 
in his ſpeech was obſerved to haye taken _—_ 

place. He articulated eaſily and fluently, - i 

e but made uſe of ſtrange words which ga- 

* body. underſtogd. The number of theſe 

5 does not at preſent ſeem to be great, but 

they are frequently repeated. Some of 

"7 chem he ſeems to forget intirely, and then 


« a ane AT formed. When 12 ſpeaks 
Tis " Qs. 
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00 „ quick, his betete pronounces numbers, 
«and now and then he employs common 


. « words in phage bert ſenſe. "He is con. 


= EL 


= « rites is quali huky with what he be Gs, | 
5 cc He cannot write his name. The words he 
. writes are thoſe he ſpeaks, and they are al. 
ways written conformably to his manner of 


ce pronounc ing them. He cannot read, and 


« yet many external objects ſeem to awaken in 


*« him the idea of their preſence.” SGxsxxk's 


 Entdechungen der wenefte Zeit in ar 1 


en., | 


q . 


That great t debility of body i is a very com- 
mon cauſe of a weak memory, every practi- 
tioner in phyſic muſt be convinced. The 
moſt ruinous kind, however, in its conſe- 
quences, in regard to the mind, is the odious 
and baneful practice of onaniſm. This I have 
often known carried to ſuch excels, in both 
| ſexes, as not only to bring on every ſymptom 

of atrophy, but almoſt to deſtroy every active 


operation of the human underſtanding. The 
— is, of all the an the one which 
; „„ an 


| ſu ffer 
unfor 
been 
ſeldoi 


TIss 
his tr 
on it. 
referi 
infor. 


Bo 


| defes 


whic 


perio 
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ſuffers firſts and in the higheſt denies 4 it 


unfortunately happens, that when it has once | 


been much weakened by ſuch a cauſe, it ow 
ſeldom ever perfectly recovered 
TIissor has already taken notice of the fact in 
his treatiſe on that vice, and has dwelt largely 


on it. To that book, therefore, the reader is 


referred, it he is deſirous of e further 
information on FRE ON | 


Bonzros 8 of a very great 
defect of memory, occaſioned by that debility 
which accompanies the ſuppreſſion of a certain 


periodical diſcharge i in women. Medicin. a 
tent. Lib. I. Sec. IX. Tags: 2%: 

th Weprax's Obferv. Medico Prodice, Obſ.. 
99. there is mentioned the caſe of a man of 
great note, who reſided in the ſame city in 
which Wzpyzz lived. This gentleman loſt 
his memory for a conſiderable time, in conſe- 
quence of a profuſe hemorrhage. Various 
other caſes of a ſimilar nature are to be met 
vith in the ſame work, and alſo in the Medic. 
Septent. of BoxevTus. I 
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It would be an eaſy matter to avplicy this 
Lubje& by the enumeration of more caſes of 
defective memory which ariſe from cauſes 
ſimilar to thoſe that have been mentioned. 
ee has been _ on _ _ 


*#» 4 ap, 8 4 7 ak 
Ll M 3 8 : : 
< — 5 | £5" SH g „ 4 ö 2 ; K f «a BY 


zi Bp! remains i us to turn our attention to 


the aſſociation of ideas, and obferve what 


ſtrange aberrations of mind, at times, ariſe 


from it. -* The power of aſſociating our 
* ideas, ſays the celebrated Abbe.Convit- 
lc, © has its inconveniences, as well as its 
* advantages. To prove this, I ſuppoſe two 
«©. men, one of whom has never been capable 


« of connecting his ideas, and the other who 


« connects them with ſo much facility and 


« force that they become inſeparable. The 
« firſt cannot have any imagination, or me- 


ec” mory, and conſequently cannot exerciſe any - 


« 'of the faculties of his mind, which depend 
« on one or other of theſe. He is abſolutely 


cc incapable of reflection, and, in one word, is 
* a mere idiot, (un imbecille). The ſecond, 


e on the N 1 nen be endowed 
3929 7 #7 with 


i — 


| «an 
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« vith too much imagination, and memory 3 


and this exceſs is capable of producing full 
« as bad effects as the entire privation of them 


« He would be incapable of reflection, and 


s be abfolutely a madman. Il avroit à peine 
ee) Vererciſe de a reſlerion: ce ſeroit un fou. The 


«:jdeas- the moſt diſſimilar being ſtrongly con- 


« nected in his mind, merely becauſe they 
* were preſented at the ſame time, he would 
« conceive them naturally allied to èach other, 


* and would make the one follow the other 


“ a8 4 Ar e e FRE raul; 517 5 


i x 


As ele extremes, 18 15 4 way 


be ſuppoſed to be a juſt medium. This is a 


point of ſuch difficult diſcovery, chat the great- 
elt geniuſes ſeldom find it out. , Accordingly 


as they approach the one extremity or the 
other, they naturally retire from it. Thoſe 


1 who have too much memory, and imagina- 
tion, are deficient i in many qualities which 
are neceſſary to a methodical, accurate, and 
«ſolid underftanding. Thoſe who deviate 
jn an oppoſite direction, loſe 


% 


11 the quali- 


„ 
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s ties which give charms to wit. The firſ 
40 «+! claſs write with moſt grace; the ſecond 
with moth en W 5 m6 af 0 3 
Ne a FFF 
Were the train of wen to i followed which 
this obſervation'of ConDILLAC's gives-riſe to, 
an inveſtigation" of a moſt | intereſting nature 
might be inſtituted, concerning the influence 
of this principle in all kinds of compoſition, 
whether in poetry, or in proſe, in wit, or in 
learning, or in the arts, and in ſcience. But 
as the facts belonging to the natural hiſtory of 
the human intellects, which are to be brought 
forward in this work, muſt be ſolely directed 
to the elucidation of its morbid hiſtory, or 
pathology, this inticing tract of inquiry muſt 
de abandoned, and our eyes turned to a more 
| melanchol y, thou oh, perhaps, more ne ex- 
en of mental ps b 


There i is a thinks of jnfaniry of fo e 
ing a kind, that nothing but its frequency 
prevents us from regarding it with that aſton- 
Tn which it is s well calculated to excite: 
£3 | 1 _ 


o M dun 


Speibn eniadhn Mimlelf Ila h gag ſenſe, 


in every reſpect except in one particular cir- 


cumſtance; but in that; his thoughts and 


actions are in ſuch oppoſition to thoſe of other 
men, that he appears to them to be eyidently 
This is the melarncholia moria of 


eee In many caſes it is a ſpecies of hy- 
pochondriafis, ariſing from corporeal cauſes, 
as for inſtance; when a. perſon-erroneouſly. be- 

lieves any part of his frame to be altered from 
its natural form; but in other caſes it ariſes 


from mental cauſes. The judgment is gene- 
rally: naturally weak, or preternaturally debi- 


litated by various circumſtances, and then 
certain predominant affections and paſſions 
give birth to the diſeaſed aſſociations; as when 
a perſon believes he is endowed with a prophe- 
tic ſpirit ; that he is the intimate companion 


of kings and princes; that he ee to 
e or deſcends to hell, Kc. 251 : 


IF 65 


hs ha inſane des of ſuch e . 
— ſts of certain combinations of thought, 
which experience does not yield, but are 


formed in the mind, either HER diſeaſed feelings, 


OF- 


* hos .- 
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; ſy ; 00 Eons 
or ſtrong paſſions and defires, chis nalady 
-appears to belong rather te the · lubject of ima. 


gination, than to this place; and as the: hiſtory 
of its riſe anUprogreſs cannot be fully conſi- 


dered until che nature of that faculty bas 
been da ee we ſhall. defer ee os it 
al how? dals ei u 52 Nn 13.5 


WT 1 . 
IN 5 S's AE + SOLE 00310 TELLS 1 


Sails bat: 
505 e e eee die indebees 1 "Hr 
of aſſociation of ideas for all, the; benefits of 
knowledge and Penius, yet. ret becomes 
-the ſourte vf much miſery- and diſtreſs, as well 
as of many fatſe Judgments, which, although 


not commantlyconfidered as deliria, are no leſs 


aberrat ions from ſound ſenſe. Mihen any acci- 
dent or calamity happens o ug ſo as to excite 
ome ſtrong paſtion, every thing which aſter- 
:wards brings it ſuddenly to aur recollection, 
occaſions nearly the ſame powerful emotions 


as happened at firſt. Suppoſe a perſon to have 
been much frightened, and hurt by ſome fierce 


animal, the fight of a fimilat ane occurring at 
any period of life afterwards, will often excite 


violent alarm 3 in the mind, even e the 


16S 809 1411 1441 415 animal 


F s 
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ra vt: be tame and: ſbeured. Af he 
fight of a diſugrecable, or diſguſting object, 
has made tlie ſtomach revolt, ſo as to: induer 
nauſea and vomiting, the mentioning the 
e of the object at any time afterwards; will 
do'the filme ching. Thie antipathits and aver. 
fions which many People have for certain 
3 ea only be explained on this princi- 
ple. Of choſe who eſeaped from the karrh-- 
quake at Lion, I formetly knew'one gentle. 
man, Who, if he-accidentally/ heard the word 
earthquake Tentioried in company, becime 
almoſt” inſtantznecufly -detrious.” Bor i EM, 
when a <hild; Happened one day, when he Was 
at Play, to irritates turkeyl cock, to a prodi- 
 Yiows degree. He aceidentally fell backwards, 
and the enraged animal flew at him,” and 
vounded him in ſuch a delicate part, and in ſo 
minous a mafiner, as rendered him incapable 
of ever afterwards enjoying che advantages 
peculiar to His ſex. Wrrek ARD, and ſeveral 
others, who mention this circumſtance, aſcribe 
to it tlie hatred which the poet afterwards 
ſhewed to women, and all who admired them; 
” | - e 


0 


2d to the Jefoits; ade were e to be 


we firſt who introduced the Turkey fowl i into 
ope ieee Are. B. * bl. 7. f wor 
4 abe whe 8 cl gang aſſociated diff 
| Ideas which are peculiar to. certain countries, me! 
and which give riſe to a number of uſages and bor 
| cuſtoms that appear unreaſonable and cruel, and aut] 
even barbarous to others, may be conſidered a 8 
national veſaniæ. Of this kind is the aſſocia- | : 
tion of ideas which was taught the Romans, 

' that it was much nobler to put a voluntary 
end to their exiſtence than to outlive a diſ- 1 
grace; of this kind is the aſſociated ideas in- 15 

ſtilled into the tender mind of the female 
Hlindoo, who believes that a voluntary ſacri- 1 
fice of her life, upon the death of her huſband, I 


is an infallible means of ſecuring to herſelf 
_ everlaſting happineſs ; and the prevailing opi- 
nion among the men of the more civilized parts 
of Europe, that no reparation for certain in- 
ſults can be otherwiſe procured than at the 
. of one's * is of the ſame nature. 
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_ Claſſif cation of buman Che rp Inquiry i int 

' the nature of judgment. Keqſon, what it is, 

In what degree brutes poſſeſs it. What things 

are 1o be conſidered as acts of judgment. A man 

is not mad becauſe be thinks differently from the 

reſt of mankind. . Whether judgment is ever 

. deranged in a madman. Of judgments as to 

„%%% events. A ſpecies of curious prediction 
| | accounted for. Of the defects of judgment „ 

. claſſification of their cauſes. | Erroneous judg- 

= ments, 10 n oy: are to bas e 


1 a . 3 given to this fa- 
culty is a term extremely proper, as far as it 
regards the mere reſult of the mental opera- 
tions; ſince the examination of various percep- 
'." "4, hoes, or ” ſubjects. of thought, preſerifed to 
5 the _ for the exerciſe of this r. al- 
VLðao e | | ways 


ys termin: N 8 14 concluſion , jute, | 
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Few FEED tare: treated fully of this fl 5 
culty; and of thoſe who have done ſo, not 
any one whoſe works have fallen into my 
hands, have taken it up as a mere object of 
natural hiſtory. They have defined it, and 
diſcufſed ſomething concerning its properties, 

in a very metaphyſical way; but their defini- 


tions are generally faulty, and incorrekt, and 


their ſpeculations: too refined for the phyſio= 


logiſt. Inſtead of attempting to explain, at 


preſent, the nature of judgment, let us confine | 2 
ourſelves to the taſk of diſcovering and ex- 


amining the various claſſes of ideas, which 


man, im ſound mental health, is capable of 
comparing with one another. By this means 
we ſhall be enabled to find out what the intel- 55 
lectual character * which i is common to chem ; 
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i Eberl u cbjets, that is to Wy the : 
perception they excite, may be compared with 

ch other, as, for inſtance, when a perſon is 
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be. External! 1 4, bs . of 


about a piece of architecture, a pi 


ſcape, or a horſe; in which caſe he compares 


the object before his eyes with the notions he 


has already acquired ee ve Ones to- 
wines; at lager. 5 1955 Sl my” 1 572277 | 
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1 Abſtract. a 80 hs 


ments. may. be compared with each other, as, 


for inſtance, when Rouss Ex decides that that 
which is commonly called civilization, and 


culture, do not Aa *. ene ne 
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of mankind; and „ x4! 5 


. The 8 may 1 place 


between all thoſe; things already. 1 mentioned, 


1 and the concluſion, therefore, or judgment, 
bas a _relatignſhip + to the whole of them, 


as 
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der of men ap- 
. to be the e or talleſt, or elt &c. 


odies, may be compared with certain pre- 
| deg Judgments. and opinions, ag} in many 
matters of knowledge and taſte; for inſtance, 
when a perſon is deſired to give his opinion 
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; les a judge has its gi Ven 


opinion in certain complicated caſes of "x 


on wrongs from a multiplicity ofi dead: and : 
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living witneſſes, and from; the relationſhip 


which the reſult of their: deſtimony has with 
former decisions, and the exiſting laws; or 
vwhen a phyſician is deſired to form an opinion 


as to the probable event of a dangerous diſcaſe, 
in which dale not only all the phenomena Pre- 


d with the probable. effect mhigh-he 


that ev . e 101 rag ine yo tek 1 Alf erft N 
Bend i mots: r ee non og elch in 
It ibia curious, and certainly: an obſcure 
_ queſtionjahowrhe human mind: fhoùld be able 
iP; are tlie Fas wy ee any twW-o or 


„ ſince one ſubject 
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ſent are toche 2 duly (weighed; and/ their cauſes 
conſidered but theſe chings muſt alſo be cum 
pech win the knowledge he has acquired cena 
the, various; cauſes and appearance of 
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daa che fame moment « ol time. For if tas he 
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here ought to be no further perception of the 
73s it poſſi... 
ought with the 


_ qualities of the firſt one: but: hi 


5 þ one which preceded it, 1 a 
tion of Its ee Krit ales nia | 
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ment for its ſolution, requires not only the 


55 examination of the. facts "Haved: 4n'it,-but in 


though not expreſſed in che queſtion, is always 
included in it. er us take one of the moſt 


ſimple acts of compariſon of perception to il. 


Iuſtrate this poſition. Su ppoſe a perſon is aſked 


which of any number of men he would: judge 


to be the heavieſt, It is evident that in ſuch 
a caſe the perſon muſt not only compare the 
men with each other, but alſo with the abſtract 

notions which he has: formed concerning the 


cauſes: of weight. When a perſon is deſired 


to ay which of two horſes. he judges is the 


fleeteſt; the Perſon . he peculiar 
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with a certain REN notion, which, al- 
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3 3 acquired. of £ the make e which a very 
bees hoxſe ought-to have; and the hopſe which 


has the ſtrongeſt relationſhip or ſimilarity 


with that. pre-exiſting#thought is Judged bx 
him to be the ſwiſteſt. In daing this; the 8 


perſon is conſcious that the obje 


thoughts to be examined, have e different de- 


grees of reſemblance, or analegy with the ab- 
ſtract notion, and pe He muſt be 


conſcious that they have different degrees of | 
diſſimilarity among themſelves. The judg- 
ment which he delivers. is nothing. elſe than 
_ an enunciation of this relationſhip. A.) udg / 
went, therefore, is nothing elſe chan a Re: 
tion of the ſnilarity. vn | 
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Abe mere eee et comparing FOG, is 
anti and the faculty we are pob- 
ſeſſed of, which enables us to draw general 
concluſions from auy number of compariſons, 
is commonly called reaſon. The _ 
_ exiſts bepern the rue is ri bs 
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This opera wc of” mind is ; ſippoſed to be 


80 pecular a6 man, exalting him above all other 
_ created beings, becoming the ſouree and ſup. 


pott of his grandeur when duly exerciſed 


and cultivated and the ſtandard of his debaſe- 
| ment when“ Wanne or eva 725 vice 
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nimals as well as man have the, pow- 
er. of comparing perceptions” and thoughts, as | 
Is evident from their actions, which are often 


che reſult of ſuch an examination; but there 


is every reaſon to believe that in them it is 

only exerciſed in regard to external and par- 
kTicular objects. and that they are incapable of 
forming any legical or we n 
or any abſtract notions. 0 


5 eaſpni * art oy 355 0 Wwe > ice 


certain concluſions from the compariſon of 


our ideas, it is evident what thoſe things"; _- 
which deſerve to be conſidered as acts of this 


faculty. Theſe are the inveſtigation of truths, 


(taking it for granted. that truth is to be found) 
the PSIG n the rectification and 
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e rs prrrers. 


wy eppes tion of language; the applies. | 
; | tion of general ideas ( principles) to the im. 
provement 3 or the regulating our 
own · conduct, as 
duct of others is to be judged, the checking 
r paſſions, Sec.; all theſe things are pro- 
perly conſidered by mankind at-large, as act 
of reaſon; and when a man is deficignr'i in any 
of chem, he is ſaid to think or ac un 
ably, or to evince a want of ſolid u nderſtand- 
ing. It does not follow, however, hat be- 
cauſe a perſon thinks and acts differently, on 5 
few points, from the majority of the work 
that ſuch a perſon acts u unreaſonably, or inſu-. 
diciouſly; for the principles which regulate 
his judgment, although different from! thoſe 7 
. men, may be more correct than theirs, N 
and when made KS n „ 1 
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The e be bee ddd een paſt 
events conſtitute à great part of our experi- 
ence; and as theſe have unfortunarely not ab. 
ways been e * ane 3 as cauſes 


ds by which the con. 
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prone to: be the effect of a * ſpirit, | 


when compared with the firſt, yet they bot 


„ e JUDGMENT, 
and future! . ents. "hom "IF 
29 to the probable iſſue of diſtant events, has 


been eenfidered- by many as a diſtinct faculty, 
called the. faculty of forehghr, or prediction. As 


ſubi is naturally allied to that which 
we hove analyzed, it may; be 
"alſo ou hie-ubjected. to ectuniriation. 
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| a 3 this Heir in « a pertain PR 
_ Sree; every man foretels that the ſun will riſe 


Lor mocrow, Sha the night will follow day. 


An experienced ſeaman foretels a. change of 


nim paſſoned fiateſian can foreſee the con- 
Vulſions that will happen in ſtates which are 
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gepend on the lame principle. We have ſeen 


 theſup ſet often, and regularly-riſe ſometime 


YL; ar amt en, we ſee. the ſun 


have no. > wort. cerainry thay 2 ee mill 


take 
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are to be fought abr in che 
receſſes, and records of ancient as well as 
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ee iden the „ 
: of the ruled. e 8 > e | | | 
e bugs N 275 „ 1¹⁰ enter e 5 e 1 
| The theory of ſuch predictions : as theſe is | „ | 
| fo clear as not to require any further elucida- . 5 wy 0H 
Hon.” The p who prediets ſuch events 
can'alivays trace we eite dtn Which! ave . 1 
led him to ſach a concluſion ; but there are 5 
55 for which, however habituat! n e ”, 
de ts reel en the operations s of VV 
mind, he can feldom: give a farisfatory ac. x— ll 
| e . 1 VU count. 55 ; : en 
: e . Fo 5 RIC EM 


25 kinds of Prog is that en preſent | 
ment which cauſes many men to announce 
their death, a conſiderable time previous to its 


| taking place. No alluſion is at prefent, made he 

Fi t any: preternatural: warnings j of this, prol | | tho 

| bably, hereafter. A perſon labouring under rea 

à mortal diſeaſe; and from hom the danger the 
is carefully concealed; ſhall ſay diols phyſician | giv 

e Sir! all your endeavours are in vain. feel ult 

that I ſhall ſurely die of this complaint.“ cc 

The event 1s een weak days! afterwards, a 

| 2 How: en Hoon to nat hat 254: | 2 

„ The erpreſton which. the perſon e are 

ae points out the proper mode of ana- of 

lyzing this kind of judgment, ſo. as{:to arrive an 

| at the principles on which it is founded. the 

| 8 41 Fils £5 vv 10175175 19 58 110 a: 14 rea 
It has been remarked, thay there are two tio 

very different claſſes of perceptions, the one the 

| diſtin and clear, yielding us what we. believe pe! 
to be accurate repreſentations :of, the, objects ins 
| from which they, flow. The other is obſcure, w 

| and. gi ves us no kind of. knowledge. of the bo 
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. cauſes which ee the Feen in our 
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a ind. he Grit is beten bein external 

ting on bur external ſenſes; che ſecond 5 
is derived from imp reſſions on the extremities 
of all 


ther nerves of the body, particularly 
thorax, When treating of theſe ſubjects, the 
reaſons were pointed out why impreſſions on 
the remote extremities! of ſuch nerve did not 
give a clear perception · to the mind, and the 
ultimate end that was obtained __ ſuch a wiſe 
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The uſual BESS e mpass which. 
are conſtantly taking place on the extremities 
eee of the thorax, and abdomen, 
and all the other parts of our frame, except 
the external ſeriſes, do not, as has been al- 
ready obſerved, produce any mental percep- 
r tion ſufficient to engage our attention while 
the animal is in perfect health. No healthy 
perſon feels the food in his ſtomach, or the 
matters contained in his inteſtines, the blood 
which circulates through the whole of his 
body, or the gall in his gall- bladder, &. But 
2 ſoon Wy! dg ſer of organs, is de- 
nn ned, 
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| 3 or - the never which-vught'to be ap- 

; pPlied to it, ate much altered, then ſenſations 

ra eriſe Shich perhaps engage our attention the 

: miore ſtrongly, i4 wich as from their obſcu- 

rity we are always in doubt from what cauſe 

they proceed, or how they are to terminate, 

Many of thefe we have been accuſtomed to 

from our infancy, ſuch as various kinds of 
pains and uneaſineſfes, ſenſations of weakneſs, 

increaſed heat, thirſt, loſs of appetite, quick- 

ened reſpiration, &c. Theſe, except they 

happen to be in a very unuſual degree, ſeldom 
5 awaken our fears, for the petſon truſting to 

5 his paſt experience, hopes they will again ter- 
miinate in a return of health; but when any 

new ſenſation i is felt, which affects us in a very 

uncommon manner, apprehenſion inſtantly 

ariſes in the human mind, Suppoſe. 1 

veſſel to give way in ſome internal part, as 

the cavity of the abdomen: the perſon eee 

being conſcious of what has really happened, 
Dy is at once alarmed by the uncommonneſs of 
ie ſenſation, and when he finds this to be 
quickly ſucceeded by a dimneſs of Gght, and 
| _— loſs: f his n his terrors in- 
0 : | _ fantly 
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5 mudtiy INRA: tothe greateſt poſtible d degrees . 
He ih vain calls in the aſſiſtance of experience; | 
and recollection, in order to judge what maß 

lappen; and the ideas the moſt naturally affss 
 clired with his fears, therefore, preſent thetn< 
ſelves involuntarily to his imagination.” Now 
the moſt alarming of all ideas which men 
in general have forme! to themſelves; is that 
of their own diſſolution ; and as they know 
this is generally preceded by diſeaſed feelings, 
the gradual finking of their ſtrength naturally. 
exgitts d N . rotate and rnd announce chei? 

The W r death © aid ariſes 
from the abſence of thoſe feelings which would 
lead us. to expect a return of health. "Three 
ſets of cauſes. particularly excite this alarm; ; 

a conſciouſhefs, or feeling of ati uncommon 
and increaſifig 5 
and its Attendant, loſs of fight; and, thirdly, 
whatever greatly impedes teſpiration. It — 55 
moſt every diſeaſe in which patients have pre? 
difted their own death, one or other of n 
wee decur. - That. thelt Ju 12 
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: when es and unclouded reaſon, and 
abſolute inſanity, there are many. ſhades of 


_ greater or leſs deviation. To enumerate, or 
point out the diſtinction which exiſts between 
them is impoſſible. Language is not ſuffici- 


__ ently 0 and accurate to afford ſuch a 


means. The cauſes of theſe. deviations are 


numerou 1. and the whole ſubj ect, therefore, 


although very important to be nm. is of 
e We 5 
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